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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are sorry to find that from a slight 
and apparently unimportant omission on’ 
the part of our printer, some readers have 
supposed that the letter of Mr. H.N, 
Coleridge to Mr. Daniel Stuart, which 
was inserted in our Number for July, and 
replied to by the latter in the same num- 
ber, had been communicated to us by Mr. 
Stuart, and not by Mr. Coleridge himself. 
We beg to say that the letter, as sent by 
Mr. Coleridge to Mr. Stuart, had a Post- 
script to this effect: ‘‘ A copy of this 
letter will be sent to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine :’’ and it will be seen in our 
June number, p. 590, that the receipt of 
that copy was then publicly acknowledged, 
though we had not then room for its in- 
sertion. Thus Mr. Stuart was doubly 
apprised of its proposed publication, first 
by Mr, Coleridge, and then by ourselves 
(in public), and therefore he desired us to 
append to it his reply. 

An anonymous Correspondent is in- 
debted to a friend in the West of France, 
an antiquary of considerable reputation, 
for the following curious fact. After 
observing that in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, Popes’ Legates, and even 
Bishops, frequently pronounced excom- 
munication, not only against princes and 
other lay persons, but against the clergy, 
a consequence of which was the refusal of 
christian burial in consecrated ground; 
and that to elude in some degree the 
rigour of this law, the mode was some- 
times resorted to, of depositing in sarco- 
phagi above ground the bodies of those 
whom it was forbidden to bury in holy 
earth; he relates that there exists at 
Nay, a small parish near Periers, in the 
diocese of Coutances, a stone coffin of this 
kind with its flat cover, which is placed 
near the church on the south side. In 
this, according to the common tradition 
of the country, was deposited the body of 
the Curé of the parish of Nay, who was 
bound to pay to the Pope an annual rent ; 
having delayed the payment too long for 
transmission within the proper time, he 
made a compact with the devil to carry 
him to Rome, ‘‘as quick as woman’s 
thought,” and as the reward of this ser- 
vice, promised his body as soon as i} was 
buried. But the priest was too cunning 
for the devil, for he left directions that 
his body should be placed in this sarco- 
phagus, which never was and never will 

put under ground, if regard bé had to 
the expression of his intentions. The 
sarcophagus is of large dimensions, so as 
to admit an opening to be made on the 
south side, wide enough to allow a man 
to pass into it; through thisit used tobe the 
custom of the peasants in the canton of Ca- 
renton to creep, and lie down to sleep, if 


they could, within the sarcophagus, in order 
to be cured of intermittent fevers. A late 
Curé of Nay, a man of good sense and in- 


-telligence, assured my friend that he had 


frequently used all his means of persuasion 
to root out this superstition, and that he 
had only been able to succeed with the 
inhabitants of his own little parish. This 
sarcophagus lying on the ground, is the 
only one in the present churchyard of 
Nay. History informs us that Pierre de 
Vilaines, Bishop of Bayeux in the year 
1360, having failed to pay his debt to the 
court of Rome, died under excommunica- 
tion; not being able to receive christian 
burial, his body remained deposited in the 
episcopal palace 80 years, (probably in a 
leaden coffin) and was not interred till 
1440,swhen the debt was paid by Zanon, 
one of his successors. The policy of 
Rome probably tolerated this degree of 
relaxation in the severity of its spiritual 
judgments, since it gave an opportunity 
to the piety or benevolence, or sense of 
propriety, of heirs and successors, to make 
up the losses occasioned by the careless- 
ness or insubordination of some of its 
tributaries. 

In the number for July, page 105, the 
Rev. J. S. Pratt is represented by a typo- 
graphical error to have died in Hereford- 
shire instead of Hertfordshire, in which 
county he held the living of St. Marga- 
ret’s near Stanstead. The Reverend 
gentleman was formerly Vicar of the parish 
of St. John Baptist in Peterborough ; and 
in 1834 published a volume of ‘* Short and 
alain Sermons for reading in Families.”’ 

e was an eminently pious and benevolent 
christian minister; and his decease will 
be long and deeply lamented. 

P. 224. Mr. Barham’s name was John, 
not Joseph. He sat in Parliament for 
Stockbridge in 1831, and for Kendal from 
the death of James Brougham, esq. in Feb. 
1834 to the dissolution of 1837. He was 
Sheriff of Pembrokeshire in 1834, and 
married in that year Lady Catharine 
Grimston, eldest dau. of the Earl of Veru- 
lam. 

P, 226. The late Sir Ralph Bigland 
was the son of Mr. Joseph Owen, of Sal- 
ford near Manchester (not Jones), by 
Elizabeth-Maria Bigland, only daughter 
of Richard Bigland of Gray’s Inn, widow 
of Mr. Jenkin Davies of Lanarthney in 
Carmarthenshire, and sister of Ralph Big- 
land, esq. Garter. Sir Ralph assumed 
the name of Bigland by royal licence in 
the year 1774. 

Errata.—P. 81. Read, Rev. John 
Reynell Wreford, then of Birmingham, 
and now of Bristol; p. 14la, 16, for 
forty-three, read forty-four, 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
By J. S. Winkinson, F.R.S. &c, 3 vols. 8vo- 

THE earliest and most faithful records which we possess of Egyptian 
history, must undoubtedly be found in the writings of Moses ; who gives 
a very curious and faithful picture of the state of that country in his day. 
Yet, as his mention of Egypt only arose from his connexion with the history 
of the Jewish people, that country being in early ages their habitation 
and house of bondage and of trial, no full or continuous account can be 
expected from the Pentateuch : still, what we possess in the scriptural 
narrative is very important, and, as a history, superior to all others. Of 
the profane or classical authors, Herodotus stands pre-eminently: in 
the foremost place. He was in Egypt about half a century after the 
throne of the Pharaohs had been overthrown by the Persian conquest. 
He received his information from the priests, who possessed all the 
learning and preserved the traditions of their country; and no doubt 
he has faithfully delivered to us the knowledge which he received from 
them: but how far they themselves were acquainted with their early 
annals, and from what source their information was derived, is a point 
not to be overlooked, when we place our confidence on the fidelity 
of the venerable father of history. Mr. Wilkinson thinks that there are 
marks in the narrative of Herodotus, which shew that, when in Egypt, he 
was not admitted into the best society ;—a remark, perhaps, a little invidious 
and indiscreet, as it would seem to intimate that he had no letters of 
introduction from the Greek merchants, and was confined to the conver- 
sation of the clergy. The knowledge which the priests possessed in the 
days of Herodotus of the early history of their country, must have been 
from traditions preserved in hieroglyphical characters: but as that 
language, both in fulness and completeness as well as in precision, is 
amazingly inferior to the alphabetical; and as it could only be opened 
by a key which was in the exclusive possession of the priesthood, who 
certainly had the power of adding or altering at their own will, as national 
pride, or professional interest, and prejudice suggested ; and further, as 
these sculptured monuments—these alphabets of stone — admitted an 
allegorical interpretation, and consequently might be misinterpreted ; and 
as we further know that it was customary with the priests in the time of 
Herodotus to conciliate the Greek and Egyptian authorities ; we cannot 
therefore, with these cautions in our mind, place such confidence in it, as 
to suppose it to be a strict historical narrative, or make it the basis of 
our reasonings and calculations. Diodorus visited Egypt about 400 years 
subsequent to Herodotus, and collected his history from the documents 
shown to him by the priests, from their oral instruction, and from the 
accounts of the elder Greek historiaus. The third leading authority on 
this subject is Manetho, who was a high-priest at Heliopolis in the reign 
of Ptolemy, about 260 B.C. His catalogue of the ancient regal succession 
is preserved in the works of Eusebius aud Syncellus; and his authority, 
once so despised, has received a great confirmation, as the names of the 
Pharaohs mentioned by him have been decyphered on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. “Jt is,” says a German writer, “ worthy of observation, that in 
Herodotus we have the documents of the priests of Memphis ; in Diodorus, 
those of the priests of Thebes; in Manctho, those of the priests of 
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Heliopolis :—the three principal seats of sacerdotal learning.” Certainly 
the history of this nation is most worthy of our research, if we consider 
only the high antiquity which it claims. Egypt is called “ the Mother 
of Nations ;” and the very first page we open in her history, the first 
glimpse we gain of her institutions, shews a nation far advanced in the 
arts of civilised life. Its political civilisation must have commenced at 
the earliest period to which scriptural traditions will permit us to ascend. 
Abraham had presents from the King of Egypt ; and inthe time of Moses, 
its government was regularly organized: there was a brilliant court, an 
influential and learned priesthood, and an industrious, ingenious, and agricul - 
tural people : the arts of life were known, and the instruments of luxury and 
splendour possessed. ‘ Many circumstances (says Mr. Wilkinson) unite 
in proclaiming the civilisation of Egypt at least as early as the eighteenth 
century before our era. How far does this throw us back into the infancy 
of the world ! at least, of the world peopled by the descendants of Noah : 
and when we recollect that the pyramids of Memphis were erected within 
300 years after the wra assigned to the Deluge ; and that the tombs of 
Beni Hassan were hewn and painted with subjects describing the arts and 
manners of a highly civilised people, about 600 years after that event ; it 
may occur that the distance between the Deluge and the construction of 
these pyramids and tombs, is not greater than from the present day to the 
reign of our own Elizabeth, or Henry the Third.’ * It might, indeed, be 
asked, whether the civilisation of India did not accompany or even precede 
that of Egypt: but on that subject only some casual inferences and imper- 
fect deductions could be made. Voltaire, and subsequently G. Vico, have 
laboured to prove the earlier claims of the Chaldean history ;+ but supposing 
with them, what cannot here be discussed, that the great Babylo-Chaldaic 
Ewpire rose at the same early dawning of the days that succeeded the retiring 
flood, we cannot help admiring how different has been their fate. Babylon 
has fallen ; and her boasted bulwarks, her aérial terraces, and her towers 
that seemed to defy the heavens, and to mock the destroying power of the 
earth, have shrunk into an obscure heap of mouldering clay—a ruined 
mound of shards and rubbish. ‘The lion and the serpent couch in dark 
and obscure dens where once glittered her sumptuous palaces ; and the 
Euphrates, as it rolls through its sedgy solitudes, seems to mourn a desola- 
tion, which itself was the fated instrument to make. Thebes, too, has 
suffered from the hand of violence and time ; but it preserves in its granite 
bosom the traces ofits former greatness. ‘Those gigantic portals, that once 
rolled open to admit its military processions and its august ceremonies 
of religious worship, are still standing to receive and repay the crowd of 
modern travellers whom an enlightened curiosity leads to her shores. 
There we still behold the imperishable monuments of her former wealth, 
magnificence, and glory. There, in long succession of pictured annals, are 
seen the wonders wrought by the hand of her living inhabitants; and 
there, still more surprising, exist, semblant even now with life, the very 
bodies of the dead, to which art has given a second existence after nature 
failed ;—an existence which, though it yielded to death, defied his com- 
— the worm, and has equalled in duration the very pyramids them- 
selves. 
‘¢ There the dread fanes on Nile’s forsaken shore, 
Whose ruins still their pristine grandeur tell, 
Wherein the demon-gods themselves might deign to dwell.” 








* Vol, iii. p. 260, 


+ “ Tradidit 2gyptis Babylon, -<Egyptus Achivis.” (Prov, Lat.) 
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The next source of attraction towards “the Land of Egypt,” is to be 
found in its close*connexion with the Sacred History ; “ for Israel dwelt 
in the Land of Egypt and had possessions therein ;" and its being the 
theatre where the wonders of the Almighty power, in mercy and in 
vengeance, were displayed upon earth. ‘The Scriptures are full of the 
‘‘ wonders that were done in Egypt ; of the mighty hand and the stretched- 
out arm ;" of the “angel whom the Lord sent to deliver them from the 
house of bondage ; and when the reproach of Egypt was rolled off them :” 
or in the later days and under the darker language of the prophets, when 
the anger of the Lord was kindled against it; when he made the land 
utterly waste and desolate from the towers of Syene even unto the borders 
of Ethiopia; when no foot of man or beast was to pass through it;— 
“when there shall be no man or prince in the land of Egypt, when the 
pomp of her strength shall cease, and her daughters shall go into cap- 
tivity.” Lastly, we might contemplate it with reverence and curiosity 
as the land always celebrated for its early wisdom and its accumulated 
treasures of sacred and profane knowledge. Indeed the wisdom of the 
people was proverbial, and was held in such consideration by other nations 
that we find it taken by the Jews as the standard to which superior learn- 
ing in their own country was compared. ‘ And Solomon's wisdom ex- 
celled the wisdom of all the children of the east, and all the wisdom of 
Egypt.’ And Moses had prepared himself for the duties of a legislator 
by becoming versed “in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’* The supe- 
riority of their legislation has always been acknowledged as the cause of 
the duration of an empire which lasted, with a very uniform succession of 
hereditary sovereigns and with the same form of government, for a much 
longer period than the generality-of ancient states. To them the sages of 
Greece, as Thales and Plato and Eudoxius, repaired as to schools of science 
and repositories of divine and human learning. Here Solon went to gain 
such a knowledge of their civil polity and the structure of their govern- 
ment as he might introduce into his own country ; and Pythagoras resided 
here till he seemed to have imbibed the dark and mystic spirit of their 
theology, and adopted the gloom and melancholy of their religious austerities, 
as well perhaps as something of the juggling arts and grave impostures of 
the hierarchy with whom he associated.t To the eyes of the philosophers 
of Greece, Egypt must certainly have presented a spectacle full of interest, 
and in strong contrast with the country which they had left for its shores : 
—the domestic habits of the people ; their division into castes; the 
colleges of priests ; the sacerdotal aristocracy combined with monarchy ; 
the riches and splendour of the empire ; the vast public works and colossal 
monuments ; the great Pelusian rampart ; the fortified cities ; the artificial 





* See Wilkinson, vol. ii. p. 23. 

+ We take this opportunity of observing, that as the sacred bean of Pythagoras 
has occasioned much doubt and difficulty among scholars as to the intention of the 
law and the selection of the plant, the solution we beg to give is as follows :—when 
Pythagoras was in Egypt he found that the nymphza nelumbo was a sacred plant ; 
now the seeds of the nelumbo very much resemble Jeans, and when he returned to 
Greece, as the nymphea will not grow in that climate nor country, he adopted the 
plant most resembling it. These seeds or beans of the marcotis it was sinful to 
eat, because they were under the influence of Typhon, a cruel deity, and hateful to 
the Egyptians, because he swallowed up their Nile. 

¢ The instruction of Pythagoras was founded on the Egyptian system ; it was 
esoteric and exoteric. At Crotona, the college of Pythagoras had six hundred 


brethren. He taught also at Agrigentum and Rhegium:; but was unsuccessful in 
Old Greece. 
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canals and protecting dykes; the mechanical and mathematical science 
necessary for their formation ; and, more than all, the sight of that noble 
river the Nile covered with sails and crowned with cities, which was 
the source of Egypt’s early civilisation and wealth, long before their own 
llyssus had received a name, or any sounds but the murmurs of the 
dove or the whispers of the pine-grove had been heard round the 
fountain of Callirhée. The Greeks must have observed with surprise, 
also, the quiet and monotonous character of their institutions ; the 
good order and tranquillity of their municipal regulations; the soft, 
gentle, and feminine disposition of the people, so fitted for the habits 
of artificial life; the brilliant court of the kings; the skilful and ad- 
vanced system of agriculture ; and, perhaps, more than all, the regular 
caravan trade with Asthiopia and India, returning with all the curious pro- 
ductions and remote riches of the east, laden with “ spices and silk, and 
peacocks and ivory :""—all these must have been subjects of the highest 
interest to their active and inquiring minds; and we can believe that 
when conducted by the Hierophant through dark and subterranean galle- 
ries into the sacred recesses of their temple, they looked up with awe 
and admiration never felt beforc, as he pointed out to them the mysterious 
characters, in which the unapproachable greatness of the deity of their 
country, the source of all these blessings and prosperity, was announced 
to its worshippers. ‘“‘1 AM THAT WHICH IS—I AM ALL THAT 
HAS BEEN AND THAT SHALL BE ;—NO MORTAL WILL EVER 
LIFT MY VEIL.” 

Now to Mr. Wilkinson, and his most curious, interesting, and learned 
work, from which we shall draw—first, a few observations on the history 
of the country, and then the elucidations he offers of the customs and 
trades, and the various arts which supplied the wants or ministered to the 
elegance and luxury of a people accustomed to a refined and indulgent life. 


Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians. 


‘« Egyptian history (he observes) and 
the manners of one of the most ancient 
nations cannot but be interesting to every 
One, and so intimately connected are they 
with the scriptural accounts of the Israel- 
ites and the events of succeeding ages 
relative to Judea, that the name of 
Egypt need only be mentioned to recall 
the early impressions we have received 
from the study of the Bible. Another 
striking result derived from the examina- 
tion of Egyptian history is the conviction 
that, at the most remote period into 
which we have been able to penetrate, 
civilised communities already existed, and 
society possessed all the features of later 
ages. We have been enabled with a suf- 
ficient degree of precision to fix the 
bondage of the Israelites and the arrival 
of Joseph ; and though these events took 
place in an age when nations are gene- 
rally supposed to have been in their in- 
fancy and in a state of barbarism, yet 
we perccive that the Egyptians had then 
arrived at as perfect a degree of civilisa- 


tion as at any subsequent period of their 
history. They had the same arts, the 
same manners and customs, the same 


_ Style of architecture, and were in the 


same advanced state of refinement as in 
the reign of Rameses the Second; and 
no very remarkable changes took place, 
even in ever-varying taste, between the 
accession of the first Osirtasen and the 
death of that conqueror who was the 
last monarch of the 18th dynasty, What 
high antiquity does this assign to civilisa- 
tion! The most remote point to which 
we can see, opens with a nation possess- 
ing all the arts of civilised life already 
matured ; and, though penetrating so far 
into the early history of the world, we 
find that the infancy of the Egyptian 
state is placed considerably beyond our 
reach ; and if Egypt presents no other at- 
tractions, the certainty of its being the 
oldest state of which we have any posi- 
tive and tangible records, must awaken 
feelings of interest to which no contem- 
plative mind can remain indifferent.” 


We shall now give an outline of the plan on which Mr. Wilkinson has 
formed his work, The first chapter contains remarks on the early state 
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of Egypt, with the list of kings given by Manetho, Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and other authors ; and a conjecture is offered on the origin of the Shepherd 
Kings, whom the author supposes to have come from Assyria, and taken 
possession of Lower Egypt about the period of Semiramis’s reign.* ‘The 
second chapter comprises the history of the country from the accession of 
the first King Menes to the conquest of Egypt by Alexander. As great 
obscurity prevails in the early part of Egyptian history, previous to the 
reign of Osirtasen the First, the author has drawn up an account of the 
monarchs who ruled the country from existing monuments, and introduced 
that part of the same period given by Herodotus and Diodorus, which 
cannot be made to accord with the monuments. In the third chapter the 
author shows that the people were divided into four great classes, resem- 
bling the castes of India, with numerous subdivisions : first, the sacerdotal ; 
then, the soldiers and peasants ; the third, the burghers or townsmen ; and 
the fourth, the plebs or common people. The author then considers the 
laws and government of Egypt in early times. The fifth chapter is em- 
ployed in a description of the houses, villas, gardens, vineyards, &c. and 
the process of making wine and beer are described. The sixth contains 
an account of the furniture of the rooms, the musical instruments, and 
dances ; and the following the games, exercises, amusements, the serving 
of dinner, and other interesting matters relating to their domestic economy. 
The eighth chapter treats of the chase of wild animals, fowling, fishing. 
The ninth is of great interest ; respecting their arts, the early use of glass, 
and those manufactures in which the sculpture and ancient writers show 
them to have excelled; the mode of engraving and sculpturing hard 
stones ; their fine linen and other stuffs ; the papyrus, and manufacture of 
paper ; potteries; boats and ships employed in war; and the use of tin 
and other metals. The tenth and last chapter treats of the style of art 
at various epochs,—the early use of the arch, the mechanical style of the 
Egyptians, their dresses, customs, and study of medicine. 

Nearly half Mr. Wilkinson’s first volume is employed on the very diffi- 
cult and disputed subject of the early chronology of the country ; a sub- 
ject too remote and obscure ever to be cleared up; and in which the 
authorities themselves are at variance with each other ; while the inter- 
preters of those authorities are also opposed in their facts, reasonings, and 
conclusions. Without discussing at length a subject so elaborately obscure 
as this, we shall just observe that many points of much interest appear 
rising here and there, some directly and some incidentally on the stream of 
Mr. Wilkinson's narrative, on which we may touch. The author considers 
that the Egyptians, in feature and language, shew decided marks of an 
Asiatic and not of an African origin: a marked distinction is known to 
exist between the heads of the Egyptians and the Negroes. ‘ In manner, 
language, and many other respects,” says Mr. Wilkinson, “ Egypt was 
certainly more Asiatic than African: and though there is no appearance of 
the Hindoo and Egyptian religions having been borrowed from one another, 
which many might be induced to conclude from their great analogy in some 
points ; yet it is not improbable that these two nations may have proceeded 
from the same original stock, and have migrated southwards from their 
parent country in Central Asia.’ Whether Egypt was originally governed 








“i On the plea of these invaders being a pastoral people, while the Assyrians were 
an agricultural nation, Mr. W. says they might be looked for among the wandering 
hordes of Asia, and have been a Scythian tribe. 
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by a hierarchy or monarchy is still a question. Mr. W. thinks, from the 
circumstance of the earliest names inclosed in ovals being preceded by 
the title of priest instead of king, we might infer the probability of a 
priestly form of government ; and that like Judea, before the time of Saul, 
Egypt was ruled by a hierarchy until the accession of its first King Menes, 
The kings of Egypt are arranged by Manetho* in 26 dynasties from the 
time of Menes to the invasion of Cambyses, which happened B.C, 525 ; 
but it is doubtful whether any dependence can be placed on the names 
and number of the kings before the 18th dynasty. The oldest monuments 
of Egypt, and probably in the world, are the Pyramids to the north of 
Memphis ; but they have no hieroglyphics nor sculpture which could 
enable us to ascertain the period of their erection, or the names of their 
founders.t ‘The first Osirtasen probably lived about 740 B.C. and was 
therefore contemporary with Joseph. Previous to his accession there is 
little to guide us upon the monuments of Egypt; the pyramids and 
tombs in their vicinity were anterior to him, and only a few broken 
columns at Karnak and two obelisks bear his name. As regards the 
dynasties themselves, we shall leave them to the curious in chronology, as 
they are given in Mr. Wilkinson’s pages ; and omit all mention of the first 
class of kings who ruled before the creation of Adam, and the second who 
preceded the Deluge, and even of Firaoun himself, who was so exceedingly 
drunk when the deluge came, that he was swallowed up and drowned 
without knowing his danger. We must pass over Nephercheres, in whose 
reign the Nile flowed with honey during seven days ; and Sesdchris, who 
was five cubits in height and three in breadth ; and Tosorthrus, who 
patronized literature before the time of Abraham; and Athelthis, who 
wrote anatomical books about the same time; and Chous, or Cechous, 
who made the Mendesian Goat, a god ; and Phiops, who began to reign 
at six years old, and reigned till he completed a century ; and Bocchoris, 
in whose reign a sheep spoke; and one who was distinguished by the 
euphonetic appellation of Misphragmuthosis; and others belonging to 
dynasties which Mr. Wilkinson thinks unquestionable. Amasis or Ames, 
the leader of the eighteenth or Theban dynasty, is supposed to be the 
“ King who knew not Joseph ;’’ and it was in the fourth year of the reign of 
Thothmes the Third that Mr, Wilkinson dates the Exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt. ‘The reign of Rameses the Great, or Remeses-mi-amun, 
the Sesostris of antiquity, was conspicuous as the Augustan era of Egypt, 
when the arts attained a degree of perfection which no after age equalled, 
and the arms of Egypt penetrated further into the heart of Africa than 
under any of his predecessors.{ As the early history of Egypt, where it 
connects itself with the sacred history and mingles with the Hebrew 
records, becomes doubly interesting, we stop here to observe that our 





* The sum of years from Menes to the Persian invasion, according to Manetho, 
amounts to 4750, without reckoning the 14th dynasty! and Herodotus’s account, 
who was assured by the priests that 380 kings succeeded that prince, requires, on an 
average of 15 years toa reign, about 4950 years for the same period! A similar 
objection applies to the statements of Diodorus, which would confound all received 
chronology, and even dry up the Deluge itself. 

+ From all that can be collected on this head, it appears that Suphis, and his brother 
Sensuphis, erected them about 2120 B. C. 

t On the Rocks of the Lycus near Beirout where his march lay, his: name and 
figure present the singular circumstance of a Pharaonic monument existing without 
the er of Eyypt. 
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author has introduced some learned and ingenious remarks on the date of 
the Exodus by that accomplished and zealous traveller Lord Prudhoe, 
which are too long for us to detail, but which tend to place that great event 
in the reign of Pthahmen or Pthamenoph, the last king of the eighteenth 
dynasty ; consequently throwing back the dates of these monarchs about 
200 years. With the close of the reign of the third Rameses,* the most 
glorious «ra of Egyptian history terminates. ‘The thirst for foreign 
conquest was satisfied, and the grand military expeditions which had cast 
a splendour on the reigns of the two Rameses and Oscrei. were now 
abandoned. It was in the reign of Necho (about 600 B. C.) that an 
expedition was fitted out under experienced Pheenician sailors and pilots, 
on a voyage of discovery along the coast of Africa, with orders to start 
from the Arabian Gulf, and come round through the pillars of Hercules 
into the North Sea, and to return to Egypt. The well-known voyage of 
Hanno was of subsequent date, and therefore the honour, for such indeed 
it was, whether we consider the motive of the undertaking, or the skill 
and success with which it was accomplished, of being the first to equip an 
expedition for the purpose of making this discovery, belongs to the Egyptian 
monarch, who thereby ascertained the peninsular form of Africa, about 
twenty-one centuries before the Cape of Good Hope was seen by Diaz, or 
doubled by Vasco di Gama.t 


‘In mentioning the expedition (says 
Mr. W.) sent by Necho, Herodotus makes 
one remark, which is singular from its 
confirming the truth of the statements 
detailed to him of the Egyptians, for it is 
evident they could not have passed the 
Cape of Good Hope without observing the 
phenomenon he mentions, and the asser- 


The reign of Amasis was one of 


tion that the sun when rising was on their 
right hand, though so improbable to Hero- 
dotus, is highly satisfactory to his modern 
readers, who are indebted to him for thus 
expressing his doubts, and the proofs of 
a fact which might otherwise have been 
called in question.’’ 


the most flourishing epochs in the 


history of Egypt. The country boasted not less than 20,000 well 
inhabited cities. The arts were patronised, the commercial interests of 
the country protected, and the military forces improved. It was in this 


reign that both Solon and Pythagoras visited this land, the ancient 
mother of knowledge and the cradle of civilisation, to study its laws and 
government, and perhaps with a desire to penetrate into the mysterious 
sciences, the religious tenets, and the profound secrets of the Egyptians, 
which were veiled from foreign eyes. It was at the close of this reign, 
that by the invasion and conquest by Cambyses, Egypt became a province 
of Persia, though the hated yoke was afterwards thrown off; only again to 
be more heavily felt when Ochus or Artaxerxes the Third reduced the 
whole country, and among other persecutions, enormities, and profanation 
of religious rites, had the sacred bull Apis slain and served up at a ban- 
quet, when the tyrant and his friends partook of this desecrated beef. 

The arrival of Alexander the Great, in the year 332, put an end to the 
dominion of the Persians. It was greeted with universal satisfaction ; the 
Macedonian army was received with the strongest demonstrations of 
friendship, and their coming was considered as a direct interposition of 
the Gods ; and so wise (says our narrator) and conciliatory was the con- 





* This was about 1235 B. C. 

+ Barthol. Diaz discovered it in 1487, but did not land, and named it Capo 
Tormentoso, in the reign of John the Second. Emanuel, his successor, sent Vasco di 
Gama in 1497, with orders to double it, and proceed to India. 


Gent, Mac. Vou. X. 21 
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‘duct of the early Ptolemies, that the Egyptians almost ceased to regret the 
period when they were governed by their native princes. 

Before we give a few notices, for scanty niust be the gleaning we can 
make of so rich and abundant a harvest, from the pictorial history of the 
country, so fortunately preserved and so faithfully delineated in the work 
before us, we may as well observe that Egypt, properly so called, is that 
portion of the valley of the Nile lying between lat. 24° 3’ and 31° 37’, 
or between the island of Phila and the Mediterranean Sea. The average 
breadth of the valley is only about seven miles, and that of the culti- 
vable land scarcely exceeds five miles and a half. The whole arable land 
may be computed at about 2,255 square miles. From the constant deposit 
of the river, the extent of irrigated land is greater now than in ancient 
times ; and this increase, the author thinks, will continue, in spite of 
the few local impediments which the drifted sand may occasionally 
offer. 

We shall now make a few extracts from different divisions of Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s work, in the order generally in which he has judiciously placed 
them ; and which will serve in many cases to shew the extraordinarily 
minute and accurate knowledge we have gained of this ancient people 
by a succession of paintings, which have spoken far more vividly and clearly 
than the pen of the historian could have done; and which gives us 
the same intimate acquaintance with ancient Thebes, as we have received 


of Roman life and customs from the discovery of Pompeii. 


article of 


Trape.—We observe that the princi- 
pal objects introduced in early times from 
Arabia and India were spices and various 
Oriental productions, required either for 
the service of religion or the purposes 
of luxury; and a number of precious 
stones, lapis lazzuli and other things, 
brought from those countries, are fre- 
quently discovered in the tombs of Thebes, 
bearing the names of Pharaohs of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. The mines of this one de- 
sert supplied emeralds, and they were work- 
ed at least as early as the reign of Amu- 
noph III. or 1425 ps, c.; but many other 
stones must have come from India, and 
some plants, as the nymphea nelumbo, 
could only have been introduced from 
that country. This interesting plant was 
certainly not indigenous in Egypt, from 
the care that was thought necessary in 


Under the 


planting it, and i¢ is now totally un- 
known in the valley of the Nile. Another 
source of wealth was derived from the 
gold mines in the upper country, and 
which are still known to the Arabs in the 
mountains of the Bishérith. The gold 
lies in veins of quartz, and was separated 
by washing, as is represented in the 
aintings of the tombs of the ancient 
baraohs. The silver mines also pro- 
duced an immense sum, as well as those 
of copper, lead, and iron. Thus, then, 
we cam account for the scriptural allu- 
sions to the ‘ greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt,’ and the prophetic 
allusion to the pomp of Egypt, and the 
jewels and gold which the Hebrews bor- 
rowed of the Egyptians, and the descrip- 
tion of the poet is correctly drawn— 


———_—— how the emeralds glow’d 
Where flush’d with power and conquest Pharaoh rode, &c.* 


The Army.—The strength of the army 
consisted in archers, and the number of 
war chariots appears to have been great; 
but it is singular that we have no re- 
presentations of horsemen or cavalry in 
the sculptures, though they are too fre- 
quently noticed in history to admit a 


doubt of their employment. ‘ Put not 
thy trust in Egypt for chariots and for 
horsemen.’ At Jacob’s funeral a great 
number of chariots and horsemen accom- 
panied Joseph. Horsemen, as well as 
chariots, pursued the Israelites on their 
leaving Egypt. The triumphal song of 





* See Ep. Heb. xi. 26; 
the Red Sea,’’ vide Poems. 


Ezek, xxxii. 12; 


Exod. xii. 35. Heber’s ‘‘ Passage of 
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Moses mentions the ‘ horse and his rider,’ 
and mention is made of Egyptian cavalry 
in other parts of Scripture. dt is cer- 
tainly therefore singular that it should 
not be found in the sculptures; but other 
similar omissions occur, as that of the 
camel, of which, though the animal was 
known as one of the oldest and most 
useful companions of man in the earliest 
ages, * we believe no representation is 
given in the Theban sculpture or paint- 
ings. The armour defensive and offen- 
sive resembled that of the Greeks in 
many particulars ; but the Egyptians, like 
the old English archers, in shooting, 
brought the arrow to the ear, the shaft 
passing measured a line with the eye, 
while the Greeks adopted the less perfect 
mode of placing the bow immediately 
before them, and drawing the string to the 
body abreast. Their mode of carrying 
the quiver also differed from that of the 
Greeks, who bore it on their shoulders, 
(Hom. Il. A. 45.) 


T6E Gporw exov, daudnpepéa te 
bapérpny. 
and from that of some Asiatic people, who 
suspended it vertically at their back, 


almost on a level with the elbow; the 
custom of the Egyptians being to fix it 


nearly in a horizontal position, and to 
draw out the arrows from beneath his 
arm. One other weapon we must men- 
tion, which was the curved stick or .club 
(now called Lissan) which experience has 
shown to be an efficacious weapon in close 
combat. To the Bishareen it supplies 
the place of the sword ; and the Ababdeh, 
content with this, encounters the hostile 
Maazy, whom they frequently defeat, 
though armed with the matchlock and 
dagger. Its length was about two feet 
and a half, made of a hard thorn wood, 
as the mimosas, which are still used for 
the same purpose.t Of the chariots we 
have no room to speak, but they much 
resembled those used by the Greeks and 
described by Homer.§ But Mr. Wilkin- 
son observes that ‘the fact of their hav- 
ing at the earliest period of their his- 
tory invented and used a form of pole, 
whose introduction into our own country 
bears date only between thirty and forty 
years, shows the advancement they had 
made in that remote era and the skill of 
their workmen. It is rather singular 
that no exterior trace was found neces- 
sary to confine the horse. No instance 
occurs of chariots drawn by more than 
two horses, and none of one furnished 
with shafts and drawn by a single 
horse.’ 


** Cedant arma toge,’—let us pass onward to the arts of peace,|| the 
discoveries of science, and the gentler employments of domestic and so- 


cial life. 


The Money of the Egyptians was 
in rings of gold and silver, and it is re- 
markable that the same currency is to 
this day employed in Sennadr and the 
neighbouring countries. What was the 
test of their purity and value does not 
appear, for none have been discovered 
in the ruins or tombs of Thebes, though 
so frequently represented in the sculp- 
ture, 

Pastors—including shepherds, ox- 





herds, goat-herds, and swine-herds. It 
is well known that this class of persons 
were ‘an abomination to the Egyptians ;’ 
they were looked on as a degraded caste ; 
and Pharaoh treated the Hebrews with 
that contempt which every Egyptian felt 
towards shepherds. When Joseph re- 
commended his brethren to seek to 
dwell in the land of Goshen, it might be 
not only for the sake of its pasturage, 
but that they might be apart from those 





* See Gen. xii. 16, where we find the camel existed in Egypt in the time of 


Abraham. 


+ See Hom. Il. 4.123. ‘Nevpny péev pat medacer. 

t In Mr. Wilkinson’s picture, No. 47, the leading soldier has very much the 
appearance of one of the Chinese infantry with his bow, arrows, and silk petticoat. 

§ For the ‘‘ plaustrum,’’ or travelling car, see vol. iii. p. 179. Only one instance 
of this carriage being represented has been found. 

|| Mr. Wilkinson mentions in this place an ingenious remark of Mr. W. Bankes re- 
specting the choice of the olive as the emblem of peace. After the devastation of a 


country by hostile invasion, and the consequent neglect of its culture, no plantation 
requires a longer period to restore its previously flourishing condition than the olive 
grove, and this tree may have been appropriately selected as the representation of 
peace. ‘* Paciferaque manu ramum pretendit olive.’’ 
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who were not shepherds like themselves. 
That this strong feeling of the Egyptians 
did not arise solely from contempt for 
a low and humble occupation must be 
evident, an occupation which for its tran- 
quillity, its leisure, its communion with 
the scenes of nature, and its separation 
from the labours and toil of life, has 
been the theme on which the poetic fancy 
has ever loved to dwell, and which the 
Greeks so highly esteemed as to make 
it the occupation of one of their most 
resplendent deities while sojourning on 
earth ; an occupation which we associate 
with the beauty of Arcadian valleys, 
or the flowery plains of Euna; which 
was followed in the primitive ages of the 
world, ‘ by the patriarchs dwelling in their 
tents,’ and which in a fine climate and 
plentiful country seems to realise as much 
of the animal enjoyments of life as can be 
rationally expected. Whenwe also find that, 
according to Herodotus, the goat-herds 
of the Mendesian nome* were held in 
honour, (ii. 46) we must therefore sup- 
= another and more powerful cause to 

ave arisen from the occupation of the 
country by a pastor race; and that the 
reign of the Shepherd Kings was marked 
by cruelty and oppression. The artists 
both of Upper and Lower Egypt delighted 
in representing them as dirty and un- 
shaven; and at Beni Hassan and the 
Pyramids of Geezeh, they are caricatured 
as a deformed and unseemly race. Hero- 
dotus says that the swineherds were the 
only people not permitted to enter the 
temples of the deities.+ 

Tuitves.—The Egyptians had a cus- 
tom respecting theft and burglars, which 
shews the opulence of the country, the 
dexterity of the offenders, and the conse- 
quent impossibility of repressing the crime 
by municipal laws, or protecting property 
by the agency of the police; those who 
followed the profession of thief, gave in 
their names to the Chief of the Robbers, 
(the Shekh el Hara méth of Constanti- 
nopleand Cairo), and agreed that he should 
be informed of every thing as soon as it 
came in their possession. The goods were 
thus traced, identified, and, on a payment 


of a quarter of their value, restored. That 
the ancient Egyptians were very clever 
and expert in their profession, like their 
successors on the Nile and in India, is 
known from ancient authors. Theocritus 
says, Id, xv. 48. 


— dvders Kaxdepyos 
AaXeira tov tovra, mapéprev Ailyur- 
riot.” 


Marriace.—It is singular that not 
a single painting exists of the marriage 
ceremonies among the Egyptians; but as 
Diodorus informs us that the women were 
indulged with great and unusual privileges, 
and that part of the agreement entered into 
was ‘that the wife should have control 
over the husband, and that no objection 
should be made to her commands whatever 
they might be,’ we may believe that the 
artists of the other sex were not much 
inclined to perpetuate the testimony of 
their own submission and inferiority. 
Certain it is that the Egyptian women 
were not secluded in the manner of the 
Asiatics and of ancient Greece, but went 
abroad with the husband and children, in 
a comfortable and christian manner, and 
more worthy, as Mr. Wilkinson has it, of 
a civilised people. Josephus states, that 
Potiphar’s wife ought to have been out at 
a public feast, when she pleaded ill health 
as an excuse to remain at home, and pian 
her criminal designs on the unsuspecting 
secretary.t That the Theban ladies 
abused the privileges which they asserted, 
in other respects beside the one alluded, 
we dare not say; yet our regard for their 
reputation leads us to regret that they 
kept the key of ihe cellar in their own 
possession. We have met with some 
drawings that we cannot contemplate with- 
out pain, and indeed can hardly believe 
the evidence of our sight. Certainly the 
painter has sacrificed his gallantry and 
respect to that revenge to which inferior 
minds, when subject to another, are too 
apt to indulge ; and, must we say it ? has 
described ladies in such situations, as 
we never beheld since the days of Osiris, 
‘ Ludisque et bibis impudens.’’ Some are 
calling out for their servants to support 





* Mutton was unlawful food to the inhabitants of the Thebaid; and Plutarch says, 
‘no Egyptians, except the Lycopolites, eat the flesh of sheep ;’’ but as large flocks 
abounded in Egypt, they must have been kept for their wool. Beef and geese were 
their principal food, and a profusion of vegetables. When Juvenal says, Porrum et 
cwxpe nefas violare et frangere morsu, he ought to have confined the prohibition to the 


priesthood, who also abstained from fish. 


Porphyry, in his treatise de Abstinentia, 


lib. iv. gives a list of the animals prohibited by the priests. 

t ‘* Agriculture was always the principal object to which the government of Egypt 
was directed ; and the king, priests, and military had an equal share in the produce 
of the soil,’’ &c, Hamilton’s Egyptiaca, p. 231, seq. 


¢ V. Josephi Antiq. ii. 4 3, 
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them as they sit, others with difficulty 
prevent themselves from falling on those 
behind them ; a basin is brought too late 
by a reluctant maid; and the wine of 
Meroe, or more probably that called 
éxBodas, (the Ecbolada of Pliny,) is flung 
too visibly on the tainted floor, 





et mero 
Tingit Pavimentum superbo. 


Hovsrs.—The streets appear to have 
been laid out regularly, without any ad- 
mixture of large houses and low hovels, as 
in Turin. The streets are narrow, as in 
all eastern cities, and none but the princi- 
pal ones could admit a chariot. As heavy 
rain was arare phenomenon* in Upper 
Egypt, the use of crude brick, baked in 
the sun, was universal. These bricks 
appear to have paid a tax, and were marked 
with the King’s seal. Foreigners were 
constantly engaged in the brick fields at 
Thebes ; and the Hebrews of course were 
not excluded from this drudgery ; but to 
meet with the Hebrews in the sculptures 
cannot reasonably be expected, since the 
remains in that part of Egypt where they 
lived have not been preserved ; but it is 
curious to discover other foreign captives 
exercised in the same manner, overlooked 
by similar taskmasters, and performing 
the same labours as the Israelites de- 
scribed in the Bible ; and no one can look 
on the paintings at Thebes, representing 
brickmakers, without a feeling of the 
highest interest. 

In the interesting picture Mr. Wilkin- 
son has given of the operation of brick- 
making, he says, 

- “Tt is worthy of remark, that more 
bricks, bearing the name of Thothmes the 
Third (whom he supposes to have been 
King of Egypt at the time of the Exodus), 


have been discovered than of any other 
period, owing to the a prisoners of 
Asiatic nations employed by him, inde- 
pendent of the Hebrew captives.”+ The 
arrangement of the houses consisted 
generally of a court and corridor, with a 
set of rooms on either side, not unlike 
many now built in oriental and tropical 
countries. Of the small houses, that 
interesting little ancient model, which 
belonged to Mr. Salt, and which is now 
in the British Museum, gives an excellent 
representation. In the chamber on the 
top of the house, and in the remotest 
nook, the master of the mansion is sitting 
as for the purpose of retirement, while the 
confidential cook or housekeeper is em- 
ployed below; and his situation and ap- 
pearance at least reminds us ‘ That it is 
better to dwell in the corner on a house 
top, than with a brawling woman in a wide 
house.’ The small quantity of wood in 
Egypt, led to the invention of the arch. 
It was used in the tombs as early as the 
year 1540 B. C. and it seems to have been 
known in the time of the first Osirtasen, 
contemporary with Joseph, (vol. iii. p. 
317-8). Cedar and deal were imported 
from Syria, and we find these exotic 
woods, as well as sycamore and mimosa, 
in the tombs of Thebes. Rare woods, as 
ebony, were part of the tribute imposed on 
foreign and conquered nations. On the 
houses were terraces, serving both for 
shelter by day and repose by night, which 
were covered with a roof, supported by 
columns.} The shops were open in front, 
resembling those now seen in Naples and 
in all eastern towns, and not unlike our 
coach-houses.§ 

Garvens.—Of these, from its being, 
impossible in the drawings to distinguish 
the species of the trees, it is difficult to 





* Herodotus (iii. c. 10,) says, it never rained at Thebes after the Persian invasion. 
A continued storm of heavy rain for a whole day would be of rare occurrence ; but 
showers fall about five or six times in the course of a year at Thebes. 

+ The Egyptians adopted the same character of features for all the inhabitants of 
Syria in their drawings, and those brickmakers have not even the beard so marked 
on the people of Syria, and the prisoners of Sheshenk. 

¢ It is not always safe to depart from the literal text of an authority: ex. gr. 
Herodotus says, ‘‘ that the inhabitants protected themselves from the gnats at night, 
by the same net with which they fish by day.’’ Mr. Wilkinson has altered this to a 
mosquito net, instead of the one he mentions, which would be a poor protection from 
such cruel insects. But Herodotus, after all, may be right; because no fly will pass 
through the meshes of a net, however large, if a dark surface is against it ; and thus 
they may be prevented from entering shops, &c. Pinkerton (Geog. ii. 535,) mentions 
that the Guaranis wear nef¢s instead of clothes, perhaps to keep off the flies. Mr. 
Southey adds, as Mr. Wilkinson did, ‘as if those bloodsuckers were to be kept off 
by open net-work !” (v. Southey’s Works, vii. 136.) Let the Laureate try the plan, 
we will answer for its success. 


§ See vol, iii, p. 158; and Lane’s Mod. Egyptians, vol. ii. pp. 9, 10, wood-cuts, 
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know the details. In the plan they ap- 
pear to resemble Homer’s description of 
the garden of Alcinous; they were laid 
out in regular walks, shaded by trees, 
planted in rows; whether the trees were 
trimmed and modelled by the ¢opiarii, 
from the nature of the drawings, we can- 
not say. The palms are well designed ; 
and the déms or Theban palms may be 
easily recognized, but the other trees and 
lants would puzzle Linnzus or Dr. Lind- 
be himself. With the exception of the 
date and dém palms, sycamore, tamarisk, 
and acacias, Egypt produced little wood. 
The sycamore and persea had the rank of 
sacred fruit trees. The latter tree, now 
scarce or unknown in Egypt, was so 
esteemed by the Romans, that there ex- 
ists a law, De Perzetis per Aigyptum 
non excidendis vel vendendis. The vines 
were trained in bowers, or in avenues 
formed by rafters, like the pergolas of the 
Ttalian gardens, or attached to trees. In 
one drawing, No. 138, monkies are repre- 
sented as assisting in gathering the fruit, 
and handing down the figs from the syca- 
more trees to the gardeners below; but 
the artist has not failed also in pourtray- 
ing them as amply repaying themselves 
for the trouble of their occupation. Our 
author adds, that in Abyssinia, at the pre- 
sent day, monkies, among other accom- 
lishments, are taught to officiate as torch- 
en during supper, and seated in a 
row, they hold the lights until the depar- 
ture of the guests, and wait their own 
repast as allowed for their services. It 
is however by long persuasion alone that 
they engage in this delicate office; and 
sometimes, if we must speak the truth, an 
unruly and half-caste monkey will throw 
his lighted torch of discord into the midst 
of the unsuspecting guests. 
Furniture.—tThe manner of reposing 
used by the Egyptians, seems partly Euro- 
and partly Asiatic. They sate on 
chairsand fauteuils, sometimes using stools 
and low seats, and some sat cross-legged 
upon mats and carpets. While conversing, 
they did not recline upon divans, like the 
Eastern people, nor, like the Romans, lie 
recumbent, supported by the elbow ona 
triclinium or couch, during meals : though 
couches and ottomans formed part of an 
Egyptian saloon. Their chairs were of 
most elegant forms, and formed of ebony, 
ivory, and the rarest woods, and covered 
with the richest stuffs. Both from the 
sculptures and from the sacred history we 
have authority for believing that the Egyp- 
tians, like the early Greeks, sate at meals; 
for, as Philo observes, when Joseph enter- 
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tained his brethren, he ordered them to 
sit according to their ages. A wooden 
pillow for the support of the head seems 
to have been of universal use, however 
inconvenient it may appear to us. At 
meals, as they had neither knives nor 
forks,* nor any substitute answering to 
the chopsticks of the Chinese, they ate 
with their fingers, as the modern Asiatics, 
and invariably with the right hand; but 
spoons were introduced at table, where 
soup or liquids required their use. That 
they scrupulously washed themselves be- 
fore and after meals is evident ; but there 
is no evidence of soap having been used 
by them. As itis the practice of the clergy 
of the present day to sanctify the feast with 
a prayer; so the Egyptian priests gave to 
the conviviality of dinner a religious 
aspect, by introducing the figure of a 
mummy, to remind the guests of their 
mortality :—‘mensis exsanguem haud 
separat umbram.’ ‘This, Mr. W. calls a 
salutary lesson, deserving of commenda- 
tion. Of their wines we have no room 
to give an account in this place. They 
made a kind of beer of barley, which was 
much drank, and flavoured with Jupines 
instead of hops : 


——‘ madido sociata lupino 
Ut Pelusiaci proritet pocula zythi.’ 


GAmEs.—We have no room to enume- 
rate these, some of which resemble the 
games of the Greeks and Romans ; but we 
transcribe a passage for the sake of remov- 
ing an old error in natural history. In the 
toy of the crocodile we have sufficient 
evidence that the erroneous notion of 
Herodotus, who states that this animal 
does not move the lower jaw, and is the 
only animal which brings the upper one 
down to the lower, did not originate with 
the Egyptians. The motion of the head of 
the crocodile is mistaken for that of the 
upper jaw. Like other animals, it moves 
the lower jaw only, but when seizing its 
prey, the head being thrown up, gives the 
appearance of motion in the upper jaw, 
and leads those who see it into this erro- 
neous conclusion. 

Cuasr.—The love of the chase seems 
to be an original strong passion of men in 
every age and country and climate, pur- 
sued with every ingenuity of device, every 
defiance of danger, and for every species 
of prey. The Egyptians delighted in the 
sports of the field, and according to the 
animals they pursued, varied their method 
of attack. 1. Was to inclose a large space 
of ground with nets, as is the custom of 





* We believe that no fork has ever been found at Pompeii. 
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the East,* well described by Somerville 
in his spirited Poem of the Chase; and 
practised also in ancient Italy, as we find 
from the descriptions of Virgil and Sta- 
tius. ‘ Saltusque indagine cingunt.’ 2. 
They coursed with dogs, gpa like the 
Persian greyhounds, in the open plains, 
the chasseur following in his chariot ; as 
we read good Queen Anne used tu hunt 
at Windsor in her one-horse chaise, while 
Harley and St. John rode in attendance. 
3. They employed the loop or lasso of the 
South Americans to catch the ibex or 
wild ox. 4. They trained the lion for 
their assistance in the chase, as the tall 
leopard or cheeta is now used in India. 
5. The lion was frequently brought up 
tame, as it is now, we believe, in Abyssinia 
and some parts of Africa; and from some 
sculptures at Thebes we find the favourite 
lion accompanying the monarch to battle. 
Mr. Wilkinson saw some tame lions at 
Cairo; and it is a fact, however, to be 
accounted for, that animals are more easily 
and quickly ¢amed in hot climates than in 
Europe; for which, see what M. La 
Martine says on the horses and birds of 
Palestine, in the very elegant and eloquent 
narrative of his travels; and our author 
remarks how much more tractable and 
attached the cat is in Egypt than in our 
part of the globe. The animals hunted 
were the gazelle, the ibex, the oryx, wild 
ox, stag, kebsh or wild sheep, hare, and 
porcupine. The fox, hyena, wolf, and 
jackal were destroyed as beasts of prey or 
for their skins; and the ostrich was 
held in high value for its plumes. It is 
singular that the chase neither of the wild 
boar or the wild ass, though both animals 
are common, and are the usual objects of 
pursuit in the East, are to be seen in the 
sculptures.t The monsters that we meet 
with in the sculptures and among the 
hieroglyphics, are generally unnatural com- 
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binations of parts of the foregoing animals. ¢ 
Denon has justly remarked on the com- 
parative size of animals common to Europe 
and Egypt, that the latter are always 
smaller than our own; this is oy 
exemplified in the hare and the wolf. 
giraffe was not a native of Egypt, but 
Ethiopia; where it was brought with 

and other animals as a tribute to the Pha- 
raohs. The camel is never seen in 

ture, as we mentioned, nor either fowls or 
pigeons among the domestic poultry. The 
cat and dog were sacred animals, and to 
kill them was a capital offence: ‘ Oppida 
tota Canem venerantur.’ 

Arts.—One of the most remarkable 
inventions of a remote era, and with which 
the Egyptians appear acquainted as earl: 
as the reign of Osirtasen (3500 years pon | 
is that of Glass-blowing. The process is 
shown in the paintings of Beni Hassan 
(v. pl. 349). Many glass bottles § have 
been found in the tombs of Upper and 
Lower Egypt ; and a glass bead, leodier 
a king’s name who lived about 1500 B. C. 
of the same gravity as the crown glass now 
manufactured in England. In a hot 
country, and under a burning sky like that 
of Egypt, glass was not used for windows ; 
but their method of staining it, and 
counterfeiting in it precious stones, as 
purple amethysts and green emeralds, 
have never been equalled by modern skill 
of Europeans :|| and a necklace of false 
stones could be purchased or hired for oc- 
casion at a Theban jeweller’s, as at Lon- 
don or Paris. 

‘‘Among the many bottles found in 
the tombs of Thebes, we may suppose 
that none have excited greater curiosity 
and surprise than those of Chinese manu- 
facture, presenting inscriptions in that 
language. Mr. Wilkinson has seen seve- 
ral, two of which he brought to England. 
Another is described by Professor Rosel- 





* When the Chinese emperor Cang-hi went to his great hunting expeditions on the 
borders of Tartary, a hundred thousand horsemen and sixty thousand men on foot 
accompanied the march, for the purpose of sweeping the country and inclosing the 


animals. 


t In vol. iii. p. 25, No. 329, is an animated and spirited drawing of a chase in the 
Desert of the Thebaid, from a painting at Thebes. The hippopotamus was destroyed 
in the same manner as we do the whale, with a harpoon and rope attached. 

t¢ An Austrian nobleman asked an English ambassador at Vienna, whose arms pre- 
sented a griffin and other monsters common in English heraldry, ‘‘ In what forest 
they were met with?’ To which the ambassador answered, ‘‘ In the same where you 


find eagles with two heads.’’ 


§ Panes of glass and broken bottles have been discovered at Pompeii.—V. Plin. N, 


H. xxxvi. c. 26. 


|| Athenzeus, lib. v. says, the Egyptians gilt glass. From an epigram of Martial, 
we may suppose the Egyptian drinking glass as delicate as the manufacture of Venice. 
‘ Tolle, Puer, calices, tepidique toreumata Nili 
Et mihi secura pocula trade manu.’ 
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lini, and found by him in a previously 
unopened tomb of uncertain date, which 
he refers, however, to a Pharaonic era. 
A fourth is in the Museum of Jersey; 
another at Alnwick, and others are in the 
possession of individuals; they are about 
two inches high,* presenting an inscrip- 
tion, which, interpreted by Mr. - Davis, is, 
‘The flower opens, and lo! another 
year.’ The quality of these bottles is 
inferior to what the Chinese manufacture 
attained to in after times. They were 
probably brought to Egypt through India, 
and contained some ingredient valuable 
and rare ; and they seem to afford a proof 
of the early trade of the Egyptians with 
the nations of the Indus and the Ganges. 
Indeed, that the productions of India came 
to Egypt so early as in the time of Joseph, 
is evident from the spices which the Ish- 
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third Thothmes and the succeeding 
Pharaohs, argue that the intercourse was 
maintained. 

Papyrus.—Pliny was in error when 
he supposed that the papyrus was not used 
till the time of Alexander, for we find it 
in the most remote Pharaonic periods, and 
the same mode of writing on it is shewn 
to have been common in the age of Cheops, 
the builder of the great pyramid. It is 
uncertain till what period paper made of 
the papyrus continued in general use ; 
but there is evidence of its being employed 
to the end of the seventh century, when 
it was superseded by parchment. All 
public documents under Charlemagne and 
his dynasty were written on this last, and 
the papyrus was then given up. It is 
still occasionally made as a curiosity in 
Sicily from the plant which grows in 


maelites were carrying to sell there; and 
the amethysts, lapis lazzuli, and other 
objects found at Thebes of the time of the 


the small rivulet formed by the fountain 
of Cyane, near Syracuse. 


There are several other subjects of great importance and curiosity, which 
we are obliged to omit for want of space ; but we recommend our readers to 
peruse the valuable chapter on the use of tin and other metals, and to some 
very curious observations on the bronze tools of the Egyptians, and the 
success with which they marked with these the hardest granite of the 
country. It certainly is curious that among the many arts, occupations 


and trades represented in the paintings of Thebes and Beni+Hassan, not 
one is found relating to this process. As regards the arts of design, in 
painting and sculpture, on which Mr. Wilkinson makes some learned 
researches, it certainly is curious and marks the genius of the people, 
that no accidents were ever capable of changing their fixed reverence for 
prescribed forms: nor do we find, after the Greek and Roman conquests, 
that any deviation from established custom was tolerated, or that any in- 
novation was introduced from communication with these foreigners, how- 
ever superior their proficiency in the arts. After the accession of the 
Ptolemies, Greek art became well known in Egypt, and every oppor- 
tunity was given to the artists to improve from the best models ; but no 
change was effected from this intercourse with the Greeks ; and when 
Adrian wished divine honour to be paid to his favorite Antinous, and 
statues to be erected to his memory, no form was admitted but that which 
religious usage had established and Egyptian models prescribed. The 
epochs of Suphis, of Osirtasen, of the early part of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and of Osiris and Rameses the Great, may be looked upon as 
the four known gradations through which the arts passed, from mediocrity 
to excellence. 

We find in the tenth chapter, some interesting observations on the intro- 
duction of Colour, both in Egyptian and Greek architecture ; by which it 
appears that certain parts of the Greek temples, of the oldest and best 
periods, were painted, as well as the statues.t Of the mechanical skill of the 





* See Plate No. 351, where they are figured. 
tT Red and blue were used for the ground, and these, with green, were the chief 
colours introduced. See Transactions of the Institute of British Architects on the 


‘ 
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tians as employed in architecture, and the success with which they 
employed its powers in moving enormous and ponderous weights, our 
author offers some curious examples. The obelisks transported from the 
quarries of Syene to Thebes vary from 70 to 90 feet in length : they are 
of a single stone, and the largest in Egypt in the temple at Karnak may be 
about 297 tons : this was brought about 140 miles. A Colossus at the Mem- 
nonium weighed 887 tons ; but the monolithic temple marked by Herodotus, 
is still larger, and weighed 1200 tons. ‘The skill of the Egyptians and their 
knowledge of mechanism is shown also in the erection of obelisks, and in 
the position of large stones raised to a considerable height, and adjusted 
with the utmost precision, and sometimes in situations where the space 
will not admit the introduction of the inclined plane. The lofty doorway 
leading to the hall at Karnak is covered with sand-stone blocks 40 feet 
long and 5 feet square. M. Lebas, an eminent French engineer, who 
removed the obelisk of Luxor, now at Paris, has paid a just tribute to the 
skill of the Egyptians.* Upon the whole, the mass of information so sur- 
prisingly preserved to this day, from an age little subsequent even to the 
luge, on the manners, customs, the domestic life, the progress in arts, 
the legal ordinances and social habits, has thrown a strong light upon the 
history of this remarkable people :—it is a whole nation sitting for its 
portrait : but still we must observe that sufficient data cannot be expected 
from the sculpture of the tombs to enable us to form an accurate opinion 
of the whole extent of the knowledge, or the vast variety of their inven- 
tions. The objects buried with the dead were mere models of those they 
used, and varied in quality according to the disposition, feeling, or wealth 
of the parties; but the best found in the tombs are of inferior quality, 
and not equal to those described in the paintings. The paintings also 
indicate a very small portion of their inventions ; many which we know 
they were acquainted with are omitted ; and the same remark applies to 
some of their common occupations, the animals they kept, and the ordi- 
nary productions of the country; and we find ample room to be cautious 
in drawing inferences, from the absence of any particular object in the 
paintings and sculpture, of their not existing, or not being known ; and 
also, their want of skill in depicting certain objects, and thew eonventual 
style of drawing, have left many parts of the subjects delineated in much 
obscurity. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from vol, LX. p. 469.) 


1813. July 3. Mr. Mitford called after dinner; sate during the evening 
in agreeable conversation.—Parr renewing his charge of embezzlement 
against Mackintosh.—Mr. M. discovered an original copy of Thomson's 
Seasons, from which it appeared, by his hand-writing, that Pope had in- 
comparably amended and improved these poems from the first edition, 





Polychromy of Greek Architecture, from the German of Kugler, by W. R. Hamil- 
ton, p. 85, &c. Dr. Ure has analysed the Egyptian colours; vide p. 301. 

* Fontana employed 600 men and 140 horses to move the obelisk at the Vatican. 
Sextus the Fifth had it exorcised publicly by a Bishop. 

Gent. Mac. Vou, X. 2K 
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which was very bald and uncouth in parts, and had much of a Scottish 
provincialism. The review of Clarke’s Travels in the last Quarterly, by 
Southey ; that of Warburton in a former number by Whitaker, of Craven. 

July 4. Read Fox's Correspondence with Wakefield. Fox has the sim- 
plicity of a man, Wakefield of a child. The former seems always guided 
by native, spontaneous good sense, and just taste. The latter's reprehen- 
sion of Fox for shooting, and his occasional ebullitions of self-complacency, 
are very characteristic. I certainly side with Fox (though he really seems 
shaken) in instinctively rejecting the idea, that the Iliad is a collection of 
Rhapsodies by different Poets. Such unity of design and execution never 
could result from such a process. Ovid * (letters 25, 26) seems rated not 
only much higher by Wakefield, but by Fox, than I should have expected. 
Wesley has the same predilection. Fertility of invention and variety of 
pathos he undoubtedly possesses in a supereminent degree; but they 
are perpetually debased by those infallible symptoms of a little mind— 
conceits. Wakefield’s character of Porson (lett. 27) is highly curious. 
In the 29th letter he mentions 500: solid and nervous words from Milton 
alone, omitted in Johnson’s Dictionary. There are perpetual traits of 
bonhommie in Fox, which are very delightful: but is it possible that he 
should have thought our political condition so deplorable as he frequently 
represents it, or our politicians the dupes of their party-feelings ? 

Aug. 22. A writer in the Monthly Magazine (No. 1, of this year) 
considers that a ford, still discernible between the Red-house and the 
bank near the site of Ranelagh, Chelsea, to be the point where Cesar 
crossed the Thames, not Coway Stakes, near Chertsey: he would, no 
doubt, cross it at the lowest point where it was fordable. Aubrey states that 
the first person who planted hops at Farnham, in Surrey, brought his 
husbandry from Suffolk, about the end of the 16th century. 

Aug. 26. Voltaire (Hist. Univ. c. 126) thinks it a part of natural law, 
that if a wife proves barren a second may be taken, and quotes to this 
effect a decretal of Grey, ii. 726. He mentions Lord Chancellor Trevor, 
of England, who, in the reign of Charles the Second, married a second 
wife, with the consent of the first. 

Sept. 8. Mr. Austin sate with me all the morning. He reminds me 
wonderfully of Symonds in the vigour and comprehension of his mind, and 
the disposition fearlessly heurter au front whatever stands in the way of his 
favourite theory : like him he appears to have philosophised away with the 
weaknesses and prejudices all the more ripened sensibilities of our nature. 
The great defects of the political economists seem naturally enough to be, 
to reject all that cannot be weighed and measured. Mr. Austin spoke 
highly of the convivial powers of Curran ;—full of exquisite and felicitous 
fancy. Complained that Burke ran into too great lengths in conversation. 
A. had conversed with many Austrian officers present at the battles of 
Wagram and Aspern. The Archduke completely overpowered by Bona- 
parte’s complicated, but masterly and decisive manceuvres. Spoke highly 
of the Neapolitan character, and the felicity of the Italian language : he 
considered the pre-eminent probity of this country, as generally and highly 
revered. 


Oct. 19.—Looked iuto Northcote's Life of Reynolds. 1 perfectly agree 





* La Harpe (Cour de Litterature) remarks that Virgil must have existed, to con- 
vince us of the imperfections of Oyid’s style. Ep, 
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with Goldsmith in his censure of the allegorical accompaniments to 
Beattie’s portrait. Voltaire, Reynolds confesses to be among the Demons ; 
and seems not displeased with another being taken for Hume. Burke, as 
was natural, disliked Gibbon’s style, said it was affected,—mere foppery 
and trifle. Reynolds observed of a man who was dying, “that we are all 
under sentence of death, but that Ais warrant was signed.’ Considered 
the art of colouring as completely lost. Northcote takes from all quarters, 
but anything is better than his own style. 

Oct. 20.—Pursued Aubrey’s Letters. The Vicar of Bray was Simon 
Aleyn, who had that Vicarage from 1540 to 1558. Lord Bacon, it is 
said, died from a damp bed. He and Berkenhead, it is stated, had their 
topics of local memory from Chambers, &c. Butler's is a good observation, 
“that the quibbling with sense, in Waller’s manner, will be in time ex- 
ploded as the quibbling with words.” 

Oct. 21.—Finished Northcote’s Memoirs. He affirms that Charles 
Fox said that Shakspeare’s fame would have stood higher had he never 
written Hamlet. Notwithstanding the unaccountable defects of this 
drama, such are its transcendant merits that I can hardly give credit to 
such a criticism from such a quarter. 

Oct, 22.—Pursued Aubrey’s Lives. Dr. Edward Davenant could not 
endure to hear of the new Cartesian philosophy ; for, said he, if a new 
philosophy is brought in, a new divinity will shortly follow. This is 
very characteristic. Dr. Harvey, it appears, lost much of his practice 
from indulging the fancy that the blood circulated, He spoke lightly of 
Lord Bacon, whom he knew, as a philosopher. He writes philosophy, he 
would say-deridingly, like a Lord Chancellor. There is some force in this 
censure. It appears that the inscription on Ben Jonson in Westminster 
Abbey was purely accidental. Jack Young, who was passing through the 
Cathedral at the time the grave was covering, gave the fellow eighteen 
pence to cut it. Aubrey’s minute, familiar, and circumstantial touches 
are wonderfully interesting* when applied to such men as Jonson and 
Milton ; and bring out the humour of Ralph Kettle (known only through 
them) to the life. ‘He dragged with his right foot a little, by which he 
gave warning like the rattle snake of his coming.’ What atouch! I 
cannot help pitying Milton’s first wife, she must have led a wretched life, 
embittered by contrast. I have no opinion of his fire-side comforts. 

Dec. 7.—Salmon mentioned that Dr. Drake said of Pyiches’ projected 
work,—*‘ He undertakes a dictionary of the English language, which is a 
compound of all languages, without knowing any thing but English, and 
of English only the dialect of Suffolk.” 

Dec. 11.—Read the critique on M. de Staél’s Allemagne, in the Edinburgh 
Review (No. xiu.), an elaborate revision of a most superior work ; the 
glimpses afforded of the authoress are most inviting, the moral delineations 
seem exquisite. Nothing can exceed in truth and felicity that in which 
she traces and exhibits the subtle and evanescent lineaments of good 
French conversation. Of German literature they remark at the beginning, 
that it united the qualities of the childhood of Art, with those which usually 
attend on its decline. The whole concludes with a magnificent endeavour, 
by an enlarged and comprehensive view and liberal exposition, to reconcile 





_ * Unfortunately hardly any of Aubrey’s anecdotes will bear the test of historical 
investigation. Those regarding Ben Jonson and Shakspeare have been almost entirely 
disproved, and they are a fair sample of the rest. Edit, 
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and unite the systems of sentiment and utility in morals ; of prudence and 
enthusiasm in the conduct of life, and of scepticism and dogmatism in me- 
taphysical speculation. The tendency of German metaphysics they con- 
sider to be to regard thought, not as the produce of objects, but the agent 
which exhibits them ; while the French school, fastening on Locke, neg- 
lects mind itself as the source of thought, and attends too exclusively to 
impressions from without. The whole of truth they take to be compati- 
ble with and coalescive with the whole of virtue; but detached portions 
may jar, and therefore the truth of particular doctrines cannot be properly 
tried by a reference to their immediate tendencies and results. 

Dec. 27.—Mr. Austin called after breakfast ; interesting discussion on 
law, metaphysics, political economy, and the principles of morals. Re- 
commended in philosophical disquisition to lay the ground-work in terms 
as generic and natural as possible, and as nearly approaching to Algebraic 
notation; and then to work up, embellish, and enliven with metaphor :— 
a judicious hint. ; 

1814. Jan. 9.—Began extracts from Grimm's Correspondence, replete 
with entertainment. His critiques on Young's Night Thoughts (May 
1770) admirably just. Diderot, in his observations on a pamphlet called 
Garrick, contends that it is not necessary that an actor should feel what 
he represents.* On the contrary, that to feel his part would disqualify 
him from giving that species of conventional imitation of human manners 
and passions which we expect upon the stage; which is entirely different 
from what occurs in real life, and which can be acquired only by the ex- 
ercise of the nicest discrimination and selection, unperverted by sensi- 
bility; and he extends the same remark to the poet, the orator, &c. 
There is undoubtedly some truth in this paradox, and it will be at once 
: curious and instructive speculation to ascertain how much, and where it 
ies. 

Jan. 12.—Mr. Austin called ;—observed that the great bar to the im- 
provement of mankind was, that there were truths which can only be 
effectively acquired by experience. Pursued Grimm’s Memoirs ; he doubts 
(Dec. 1771) whether the most virtuous would remain constant, if life were 
much extended. An original thought. The character of Helvetius is very 
full and interesting. Why should he have been so indulgent to private 
frailty and intolerant to public misconduct ; the same principle of judg- 
ment in a wise man should surely govern both. 

Feb. 6.—Finished the last volume of Grimm’s Memoirs. The account 
he gives of his visit to London (May 1790) is above. measure interesting. 
Nothing can be more delightful than to observe how a foreigner of his 
acuteness and discernment and knowledge of the world is struck with us ; 
his impressions on the whole are more favourable than I expected. He is 
struck at once with our manner, indicating rather an “ assurance reflec- 
tive” than the “aisance naturelle” of the French; with the frankness 
and decision in the character and manners of the porters, postboys, &c. 
exacting what is fair, but wheedling for no more; with the air of 
comfort in the dress and cottages of the peasants; with the neatness 
aud regularity of the streets in London; with the dazzling splendour 





* This accords with Garrick’s own representations to Dr. Beattie. See Beattie’s 
Essays, 4to. ed. p. 241. ‘I remember, on asking Garrick how it was possible for 
one who felt as he did to act with so much nature and grace, and with such perfect 
self-command, he told me, that I had touched upon the most essential, and what he 
had always found the most difficult part of theatrical imitation.” Ep. 
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of the shops; and aboye all, with the peace and order which reign 
amid the bustle of its crowded population: “‘ Durant les quinze jours que 
j'ai demeurai & Londres je n'ai cessé de courir du matin au soir ; et dans 
les lieux de la ville les plus frequentes, j’y ai rencontré moins de bruit, 
moins d'accidens, moins de querelles que je n'ai vu trop souvent & Paris 
dans une seule matinée."’ He is rather dissatisfied, as I have heard 
another foreigner express, with the dress and air of our women, as wanting 
spirit; but to my surprise, is quite content with our fare.” —‘ Je ne 
connais rien dont on se nourisse mieux, et dont on se lasse moins que 
du bon becf steak, des potatos, de royal plum-pudding, et de l'excellent 
fromage de Chester.” He notices afterwards Burke's Reflections (Dec. 
1790), which he thinks “plus profondement pensé"’ than anything 
that has appeared on the French Revolution ; and is pees at finding 
many sentiments congenial with those he had himself expressed: the 
whe concludes with an admirable satire by Baron Holbach on the quali- 
fications of a courtier, Upon the whole, | part with Grimm with senti- 
ments of respect and regret. Without any pretensions to genius, he was 
a sensible and clever fellow; and the endowments he received from 
nature appear to have been cultivated to the highest possible degree, by 
various reading, extensive conversation, and a perpetual habit of reflec- 
tion. 

Feb. 9. Went to a party at Miss Buchanan’s, Introduced to a Mr, 
Morley, once intimate with Parr—his amanuensis during the time of Lord 
Chedworth’s correspondence respecting the livery and the plate. Parr 
enormously fond of the latter commodity. Morley, though now at variance, 
believed that Parr was not in the least disappointed at not finding himself 
in his lordship’s will, and that his subsequent proceedings in that business 
were in the spirit of perfect sincerity. Parr dictates with great fluency, 
just as he speaks ; is overbearing, and intolerant of all opposition ;—breaks 
in this way with all his friends: — Mrs. Parr prophesied that his 
acquaintance with Morley would not last ; he thought himself so useful, 
that it must ;—but she proved right. His favourite adage, ‘ Let popu- 
lation thrive.” ‘ When you die, Mrs. Parr, in six weeks I shall marry 
again ; and you may do the same.” Mrs. Parr a very masculine woman ; 
Parr extreme to censure and to praise. 

Feb. 10. Read Byron’s Corsair : found two flat lines exhibiting a tre- 
mendous Bull,— 

‘* None saw his trickling tears—perchance, if seen, 
That useless flood of grief had never been.’’ 

May 5. Began Forsyth’s Excursion in Italy ; exhibiting the remarks of 
a most original, vigorous, powerful, and well-furnished mind, but of a 
most severe and caustic tone of character. There is for ever a stern 
and trenchant austerity in his observations, under which my spirit perfectly 
quails. His incidental remarks and strictures, generally severe, rarely 
encomiastic, but enchanting in these gleams, display uncommon depth and 
force, and are most vigorous. His descriptions, when he indulges in 
descriptions, as of Naples, are inimitable. In his exquisite account of 
Tivoli, he observes that ‘‘ the beauties of landscape are all accidental ; 
Nature, intent on more important ends, does nothing exclusively to please 
the eye.” Gilpin has a remark to the same effect. The passage of water, 
Forsyth remarks, has been so constant a source of quarrel between states 
and inhabitants, that the word “ Rivers,” he thinks, became the root of 
Rivality, or contention of any kind. This is new and ingenious, 
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Tue Spirit OF THE FrENcH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


ADMIT that our primary know- 
ledge of things is derived from their 
apparent properties; that our notion 
of any subject or substance is first 
formed in the sensorium by a logical 
association of ideas, and may be arti- 
culately expressed without being the 
matured offspring of experience; grant 
this proposition, and there can be no 
doubt that the earliest vocable uttered 
by any human being, in an untaught 
state of nature, would be an adjective— 
that is, a word denoting the most con- 
spicuous property of the object in view. 
Accordingly we fully concur with those 
philologists who are of opinion that 
the original words of any pristine 
tongue were onomatopeias, imitations 
of certain sounds in animate or ele- 
mental nature. For instance, the Ger- 
man * word hund (dog), was probably 
in its birth merely hu! an oral copy 
of the animal’s bark, and descriptive 
of a single but singular quality in a 
single creature then, perhaps, for the 
first time encountered by man. 

After beholding a creature previously 
unknown to him, a barbarian would 
naturally connect the individual animal 
with the one conspicuous and distinc- 
tive quality displayed by it ; we there- 
fore conclude that hu! was primarily 
a nomen adjectivum proprium. But as 
the human mind on further acquaint- 


ance perceived additional canine pro- 
perties develope themselves, the imita- 
tive hu! ceased to merely describe the 
characteristic bark of the dog, and 
became elevated to the rank of a sub- 
stantive, comprehending the entire 
range of qualifications found in that 
animal. At length, when recognized 
as a numerous and domestic race, ex- 
hibiting through all its varieties marks 
of a common kind, their representative 
hu! again changed its state from a 
nomen proprium into an appellativum, 
or a word designating a peculiar order 
of useful -quadrupeds. To set this 
view of the gradual growth and exten- 
sion of a native vocable in a stronger 
light, we shall adduce some corrobo- 
rative facts. In the first place, it is 
certain that the language of a people 
yet but partially illumined by the sun 
of civilization, contains comparatively 
very few common and abstract nouns, 
but abounds in those denominations 
for individual objects, which are termed 
by grammarians concrete substantives, 
especially applied to such subjects as 
present themselves to man in the 
early stages of his intellect, and are 
most frequently seen and soonest ren- 
dered available to either his profit 
or his pleasure. On the other hand, 
as the tongues of nations arrived at 
their meridian exhibit more common 





* We may notice, by-the-by, that whether ‘‘ German’’ should be Deuésch or Teutsch, 
is a question of very slight importance. The orthography of a language must neces- 
sarily be of much later invention than the discovery of its organic sounds. Varying 
in its progress with the changes of chance, caprice, and fashion, but little reliance can 
be placed on the spelling of a word, as determining its primitive pronunciation. We, 
however, would certainly prefer the d, since we conceive there are good grounds for 
believing that the words Deutsch, Teut, Thuisco, Thaut, Zeus, (310s), Deus, &c. &c. 
are all derived from deuten (to show, signify): Gr. de/xo, dsixvups, Serxvdo. From deixw, 
and the German deuten, we have yet the Roman digitus (finger), which leads us 
directly to the original sense of deuten, equivalent to an index; to indicate something 
with the finger—in fact, the well-known YJ : likewise analogous to the Roman mon- 
strare, from manus, to show with the hand. In some cases we find a variance, as in 
the German bleiben (to remain), derived from bei and Jeibe (at or near the body), 
while the Roman manere (descending from manus) means to be at hand. From the 
Gr. 8e/xo (to signify, show) comes Sdxrvdos (finger), and the German dachtel, dachtein. 
From deuéten we have the familiar word dudeln, and finally zeigen; for changing the 
zintod, (as done in Zeus and Deus) we have the Greek %ixw. The primogenial sound 
seems to offer itself in the adverbium loci, da! (there) originally an exclamation 
when pointing at something with the finger. This vocable da, we may fairly infer 
gave rise to (a) the article der, die, das, and the demonstratives dieser, &c. &c.; (b) 
to the word éatze; (c) taste, with its family ; (d) titschen (tunken) ; (e) titel, with its 
derivatives ; (f) tatuiren (to tatoo) ; (g) to the Latin dare, dico, dixi, dictum, doceo, 
docui, doctum, duco, duxi, ductum, and to the Greek d:3w1, dws, dugov, Sidaexw, Tine, 
&c. &c. with the English, Italian, and French ¢oucher, to teach, &c. & 
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than proper nouns, the double con- 
clusion surely shows, that, the fur- 
ther a language advances in cul- 
ture, the greater the change of pro- 
per into common nouns. It is well 
known that the individual or proper 
nouns of mankind long preceded the 
generation of family nouns or sur- 
names. In the Niebelungslied, we find 
the following constructions, von metzen, 
ortewin, von troney hagene. Here we 
see the family nouns, von metzen and 
von troneg, serving, according to the 
spirit of the German construction (of 
which we shall fully treat in the se- 
quel), as adjectives, or modifying parts 
of speech to the proper nouns ortewin 
and hagene. 

We learn, too, from history and ex- 
perience, that the common nouns 
imported by semi-savage nations from 
more polished languages, were no 
sooner transplanted than they were 
transformed into proper nouns. Thus 
in the instance of the sage Phcenician, 
who, about A. M. 2400, introduced 
letters into Europe and built the city 
of Thebes, in Beeotia ; the Greeks, then 
only emerging from barbarism, saluted 
him with the nomen appellativum pa- 
tronymicum, Kadyés, the Eastern (from 
the Hebrew Kadam, the East). 

The members of the German trade 
fraternities are still in the habit of 
designating each other by the name of 
their native places, as Bruder Wiener, 
Bruder Augsburger, &c. If we mis- 
take not, the modern Americans, have 
their personal ‘‘ Down-Easter.” I[n 
Scotland, at the present day, it is 
usual, in familiar parlance, to address 
any moderately estated yeoman by his 
patrimonial distinction, in preference 
to his family patronymic. Instead of 
accosting Mr. Davison, his friend 
shakes hands with Bennygask. Among 
the manufacturing classes and lowest 
ranks of English society, nicknames 
derived from bodily, local, or fortuitous 
circumstances, are notoriously so ge- 
neral, as frequently to supersede, if 
not obliterate, an individual’s real ap- 
pellation. 

To return. The adjective obtains, 
in all languages, a three-fold expres- 
sion: first, in the proper and imme- 
diate sense of a word denoting a cer- 
tain quality in a certain subject, as, 
the good man; in this form we term 
it simply the adjective. Secondly, 
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when it appears in a logical sentence, 
as the predicate of a subject, as, the 
man is good, we style it predicative ; 
and in its third shape, when used to 
modify either the adjective or the pre- 
dicative, as, the good-hearted man, or 
the man is good hearted, we name. it 
modicative. 

We have before observed that the 
adjective, in its origin, was solely a 
nomen adjectivum proprium, denoting 
one property in one subject ; and thus, 
in the German language, inseparably 
interwoven with the subject, it pre- 
cedes immediately the noun, so as 
almost to form the two into a com- 
pound word, as der gute vater. When 
it becomes an adjectivum appellativum, 
or abstractum, denoting a quality com- 
mon to many subjects, it assumes the 
post of the predicative, and takes its 
place behind the subject and copula, 
as der vater ist gut; but as the modi- 
cative, it stands in the same relation to 
the real adjective, or the predicative, 
as the adjective does to the noun, and 
must therefore directly precede that 
modified adjective. These variations 
in the form and sense of a single 
identical word, arise from its double 
condition as absolute and personal, or 
relative and common. 

To illustrate in some degree these 
capacities, we will take the word haus 
(house). Now if that word stands 
alone, totally unconnected with any 
other word, it appears in the full ex- 
tent of its meaning and office, without 
any modification whatever, distinctly 
a mansion; but let it be placed in 
combination with another word, as 
rath haus, or haus rath, its sphere is 
specially limited in the first instance, 
and singularly extended in the second. 

Inthe form of rath haus (town house), 
haus being modified by rath, the phrase 
denotes a house where, as in this coun- 
try, civic meetings are held and public 
business transacted. But in haus rath 
(household furniture, &c.) the transpo- 
sition serves to modify the condition 
of rath, reducing it to household, and 
depriving it almost entirely of its own 
proper and individual value. Thus the 
very degree of the decrease in its ori- 
ginal importance, depends on the very 
place the word occupies in the combi- 
nation. To explain the whys and 
wherefores in question, we must first 
examine the difference of construction 
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between the German and the French 
languages. Proverbial wisdom asserts 
that the character of a people is mani- 
fested in their language, and vice versd, 
that the spirit of a language evinces 
itself in the character of a nation. To 
understand the full force and truth of 
this philosophical adage we should 
ascertain the intrinsic meaning of the 
term “‘ spirit of a language ;” a phrase 
that of course cannot apply to the sub- 
jects chosen, or the doctrines promul- 
gated by any definite or indefinite 
number of literati, however celebrated. 
Genius is ever a citizen of the world, 
too often misemployed in self-aggran- 
dizement, and trampling on truth in 
the pursuit of fame. True, genius may 
at once adorn and desecrate its father 
land ; but the works of one author, or 
of one hundred, can no more charac- 
terize the innate spirit of a nation, 
than the apparent virtues or vices of a 
monarch can stamp honour or obloquy 
on the deserts of his people. The 
spirit of a language, then, must be 
sought in the mode of expression pecu- 
liar to the country and inseparable 
from its tongue. That peculiarity, as 
we shall endeavour to show, may in- 
deed throw some light on national 
character in particular points, since 
language, being the offspring of the 
mind, should grow with its parent’s 
growth, follow the progress of intel- 
lect, and advance in correspondence 
with what is termed the spirit of the 
age. We note, in every language, 
matter and form. By the former we 
understand the existing stock of words, 
by the latter the various combinations 
into which they may be cast. Both 
these requisites differ more or less in 
different tongues. In one, the mate- 
rials may be found lively, clear, and 
flexible; in another, inanimate, ob- 
scure, and rigid, &c.. But the most 
important article towards estimating 
the worth of a language, is the con- 
struction of sentences, or phraseology 
in its most comprehensive sense. From 
this fruitful branch we shall soon copi- 
ously select such examples, in German 
and French, as may very well speak 
for themselves. 

The most marked distinction be- 
tween the two languages is the almost 
unbounded liberty allowed by the for- 
mer to speakers and writers, in throw- 
ing the words of any sentence into 
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various forms, according to the mo- 
mentary impulse of thought or the 
settled impress of the mind; whilst 
the French construction admits but of 
one method, and arbitrarily restrains, 
in many instances, the intellectual per- 
ception from adequately expressing it- 
self, since it is not suffered to arrange 
the component parts of a sentence in 
the order most suitable to the exposi- 
tion designed. Language, the garb of 
the mind, is, with the Germans, so 
ample and elastic, that the intellect 
has plenteous room to move under its 
folds gracefully and at ease. But the 
naturally volatile genius of France is 
so “ cabined, cribbed, confined, bound 
in,” by the self-sufficient rules of whim- 
sical custom, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to utter two consecutive sentences 
in the language, without feeling your 
fetters, or transgressing against de- 
spotic laws founded on that most illi- 
beral and moth-eaten maxim, “‘l’usage 
est le souverain maitre !” 

To the test. A German can say 
either die eisbedeckten Schweizerberge, 
or die berge der Schweiz bedeckt mit eis, 
or die Schweizerberge mit eis bedeckt, 
or, at last, die berge der Schweiz mit eis 
bedeckt. The Frenchman has only, les 
montagnes de la Suisse couvertes de 
glace. In German they tell you, der 
vater is gut, or gut ist der vater, accord- 
ing to the emphasis required in the 
expression, as seen in the sentence, 
gut ist der vater, aber einwenig eigensin- 
nig; but in French, one order uni- 
versally prevails, and the speaker 
must content himself with, le pére est 
bon. 

Again, the German tells you, ich 
war gestern im Schauspiele, or gestern 
war ich im Schauspiele, or im Schaus- 
piele war ich gestern. From the French- 
man you will have merely, je fus hier 
aux spectacles. A German may take 
his choice of, ich wiinschte dass mein 
vater Zuriick kehrte, or dass mein vater 
Zuriick kehrte, wiinschte ich. The 
Frenchman has Hobson’s choice in—je 
voudrais que mon pére revint. Only one 
sample more: in German you will 
hear, wenn ich geld hiitte, setzte ich in 
die lotterie, or ich setzte in die lotterie 
wenn ich geld hiitte, or hitteich geld, so 
setzte ich en die lotterie, or in die lotterie 
setzte ich wenn ich geld hitte. 1n the 
French, briefly, si j’avois de l’argent, 
je jouerais ala lotterie. 
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Another advantageous quality in the 
German language is, that the words 
and parts of speech, from the simplest 
compound to the most complicated 
sentences and lengthened periods, 
succeed one another after an esta- 
blished principle, drawn from nature 
and reason; but the rules of the 
French tongue are so disfigured by 
usage, that there is scarcely an essen- 
tial precept without an interminable 
sequence of exceptions, and the order 
sometimes varies, not only in similar 
logical phrases and periods, but even 
in words of one and the same part 
of speech; as—ce chien noir, and cet 
homme brave; again, la vertu sublime, 
and la sublime vertu. Of the great 
differences existing between the two 
languages, not the least consists in 
the order given to the modifying ad- 
jective or noun, which in German 
always precedes the subject modi- 
fied, as wein flasche, (wine bottle); 
while in French it constantly follows 
it, as bouteille & vin. The German 
branntewein (brandy) is in French, 
eau de vie, &c. &c. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt, that the construction 
of the French language has under- 
gone many alterations in the course 
of its passage to the present time. 
Thus, among the elder French au- 
thors, we find in Malherbe quite a 
German construction: “ les vents, qui 
les chénes combattent ;’”’—*‘ Valois, qui 
les dames aime, deux couronnes posseda.”’ 
Instead of les vents qui combattent les 
chénes, and Valois, qui aime les dames, 
posseda deux couronnes. In German, 
the rule fixing the order of the modi- 
fying and modified parts in a sen- 
tence seems to have started into ex- 
istence with the very elements of the 
language. Even the modifying and 
determining genitive, (which, in de- 
fiance of every innovation, has held 
its station, and according to Campe 
forms one of the ornaments of the 
tongue) as—des Vuters haus, instead 
of das haus des Vaters, was common 
to the German long before the era of 
Charlemagne. We thus read, in Beda 
de mensibus Anglorum,* not only ha- 
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legmonath, but also wyntyrfyllyth (win- 
terfiille), and moadrenach (mutter- 
nacht). There are preserved in Schil- 
ter ¢ extracts from translations of the 
statutes of Saint Benedict, and a trea- 
tise by Isidore of Seville, composed 
in the earliest period of German learn- 
ing, wherein we see the order of the 
modifying and modified terms ob- 
served with a rigorous strictness, pass- 
ing the practice of modern times. We 
give below a short extract from the 
treatise, in proof, 

Aware of this singular and cha- 
racteristic distinction between the two 
languages, the literati of France have 
named their own an analogous, and 
the German, a transpositive tongue. 
The Encyclopedia (T. 19, p. 574, art. 
Langue) says, ‘‘ Les langues analo- 
gues sont celles dont la syntaxe est 
soumise @ l’ordre analytique, parce 
que la succession des mots dans le 
discours y suit la gradation analy- 
tique des idées. La marche de ces 
langues est effectivement analogue et 
en quelque sorte paralléle a celle de 
l’esprit méme, dont elle suit pas a 
pas les operations. Les langues trans- 
positives sont celles qui dans l’elocu- 
tion donnent aux mots des terminai- 
sons relatives 4 l’ordre analytique, et 
qui acquiérent ainsi le droit de leur 
faire suivre dans le discours une 
marche libre et tout-a-fait indepen- 
dante de la succession naturelle des 
idées. Le Francois, |’Italien, 1’Es- 
pagnol, &c. &c. sont des langues ana- 
logues; le Grec, le Latin, l’Allemand, 
&c. &c. sont des langues transposi- 
tives.” (Analogous languages are 
those, the syntax of which is sub- 
mitted to the analytical order, because 
the succession of the words follows 
in the discourse the analogical gra- 
dation of the ideas. The march of 
words in these languages is truly 
analogous, and somewhat parallel with 
the march of the mind, whose opera- 
tions it follows, step by step. The 
transpositive languages are those, the 
words of which have terminations re- 
lative to analytical order, and thus 
acquire the right to transpose the 





* Leibnitz, t. i. p. 44, 45. 
+ Thesaur. Antiq. T. 1, p. 2. 
chiscribe dhesa selbun Dhrinissa. 


‘‘Suohhemes un auur in Dhemu aldin heileghin 
In Demu eristen dher Chuningo Booho sus ist 


chiuuisso chiscriban: quhad David Isais Suan quhad gomman dhemu izs chibodan- 
uuard umbi Christan Jakobes Gotes dher archno Sangheri Israhelo.”’ 


Gent, Maa. Vou. X. 
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words without following the natural 
order of ideas. The French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages, &c. &c. are 
analogous; the Greek, Latin, and 
German, &c. &c. are transpositive.) 
Assuredly, there can be no doubt 
that our ideas first spring from the 
modified subject, and gradually as- 
cend or descend to its attributes or 
modifying terms, as accessory and de- 
rivative thoughts; and so far the 
writer in the Encyclopedia is indis- 
putably correct in styling the French 
an analogous, and the German a 
transpositive language. But, since 
thinking and speaking are not pre- 
cisely the same, we have yet to de- 
cide whether in representing a mental 
image, our words may more advan- 
tageously follow or lead to the crea- 
tive theme. Language is the magic 
instrument by which we not only 
communicate our thoughts to others, 
but at the same time assist others to 
think. Ideas are the words of the 
mind. A nascent notion, if not orally 
born on the instant, generally expires, 
but how often are we obliged to alter 
our words and re-model their order 
and construction to facilitate to the 
mental vision of others those views 
we ourselves entertain of a subject? 
After adjusting, in conception, our 
own ideas, a few leading words re- 
membered or noted might probably 
prove a sufficient memorandum for 
our own use, but would never suffice 
to create in others a parallel train of 
thought. To originate in a hearer’s 
understanding such a chain of ideas 
as had spontaneously linked them- 
selves in our imagination, we must 
choose the aptest words, and employ 
the construction best fitted to the par- 
ticular purpose. Our thoughts flow- 
ing to and re-issuing from any tan- 
gible or visible subject, form and ex- 
pand themselves agreeably to its na- 
ture and qualities, its indefinite and 
abstract properties, and thence pro- 
ceed to the association of indirect and 
accessory images. Surely then, we 
are justified in deeming all those mo- 
difying and determining terms and 
circumstances constituent parts of 
the genuine nature and very essence 
of our ideas, since our expressions, if 
not accurately significant and appro- 
priately placed, may convey an erro- 
neous, an imperfect, or at least, an 


impoverished impression. To recur 
to one of our simplest illustrations :— 
les montagnes de la Suisse couvertes de 
neige. No one will deny that here 
the obvious subject to be modified is 
montagnes, and all the accompanying 
words of the sentence, including the 
copula and predicate, are mere mo- 
difying and qualifying terms; but 
though we, likewise, readily acknow- 
ledge that the order of our thoughts 
must descend from montagnes’ to 
Suisse, thence to couvertes, and finally 
to neige; nevertheless, as we have to 
explain our relative knowledge, our 
qualifying appendants to that separate 
subject, is it not more naturally em- 
phatic to commence with them, and 
so reverse, in speaking, the footsteps 
of thought, just as we do those of 
action when descending a staircase 
which we have previously ascended ? 
May we not affirm that it is perfectly 
proper to think, as the Frenchman 


and equally right to say with 
the German 


The French construction has, more- 
over, the disadvantage of rendering a 
sentence incomprehensible if (as is 
often the case) the first word should 
happen to be inaudible. For instance, 
once more, montagnes, the positive 
theme, being lost, its attendant mem- 
bers become totally useless, since they 
refer to an object which escaped your 
ear. As the modifying parts, which 
generally require to be enunciated very 
distinctly, are, according to the pe- 
culiar mode of construction in the 
French language, placed at the close 
of a sentence; to that custom we may 
fairly attribute the unnatural pro- 
gressive rising of the voice so obser 
vable in the speakers, The utterance 
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sharpening as it proceeds, the last 
word is necessarily the shrillest; so 
that the complete sound of the sen- 
tence may be compared to the crow- 
ing of a cock; whilst the German in- 
tonation, commencing with the modi- 
fying parts and concluding with the 
main subject, resembles the cry of the 


cuckoo. Thus the French colonel vo- 
calizes:—. 
gick ri -  gihk. 


*-@- 





garde a vous ! 


And the German 


cou 

-©o- : 

“hye 4 _| 
aJ sk 

oT 


Acht - ung! 


cou 























The French curé concludes 


ott: 4 


















































ag 
A - men! 
And the German pastor 
a 
.—— oS 
oT 
A - men! 


Looking to the same cause, we dis- 
eover the reason why the Anapest 
is the predominant foot in both the 
prose and verse of the French (~~ ~ ), 
while the German equally speaks in 
Trochees (~*°) (+), Dactyles 
(~ 2°), Iambics ( ° ~ ), and Choriam- 
bien: (-*° ~~), 

We anticipate something like a good 
humoured sneer on our reader’s coun- 
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tenance, possibly signifying a doubt 
whether the German cou-cow surpasses 
in harmony the Gallic gickri-gihk. 
We shall do our best to satisfy him in 
that respect by touching on a psycho- 
logical point in language, hitherto, we 
believe, unnoticed by our best philo- 
logists,—the influence of the breath 
on the mechanism of language. Breath 
is to the organs of speech what the 
bellows are to an instrumental organ; 
it imparts life and vigour to the won- 
derful divine machine, and regulates 
not only the rise and fall of the voice, 
but also the length or shortness of 
the syllables, as we proceed to demon- 
strate. The breath is continually ri- 
sing and falling, and the operation 
which we term taking breath is per- 
formed, according to some physiolo- 
gists, by healthy persons, once in 
four pulsations, if force or design do 
not interfere to impede or quicken that 
action. But the rise of the breath 
requires more time than the fall, so 
that, out of the four pulsations, more 
than two are necessary for the rise, 
and less in the same proportion for 
the fall of the breath. Our ear thus 
regulated by the operation of the 
breath must necessarily find the 3 
time in music the most natural as 
regards both melody and rhythm; and 
the very vigour and force which vocal 
and instrumental performers impart to 
the first fourth of the measure, is 
founded upon the.simple and natural — 
time-beating breath, which has itself 
greater force in the first than in the 
second quarter. This distinction is 
so incorporated with our nature, that 
the very sounds of a church bell, or 
the echoing steps in a military march, 
appear to diminish in force the quicker 
they proceed in time. Thus far of 
the rhythm of the breath; let us 
now speak of its melody. The na- 
tural and free scale or gamut of the 
breath runs from the Prime up to the 
Quinte, and from the Quinte down to 
the Prime: . , 
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But it may be raised by force (as 
’ witnessed in the strong nasal respira- 


3 


Me ee) Qe « «& & 


Now, since the German construc- 
tion requires the modifying parts which 
demand forcible pronunciation in a 
sentence always to precede the mo- 
dified subject, those parts conse- 
quently fall in the first quarter time 
of the breath, and ought naturally to 
accord with the sound of cow-cou; 
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Acht - ung! 





The regulation of the German ac- 
cent has almost invariably been in 
such strict accordance with the mea- 
suring operation of the breath already 
described, that even the foreign words 
received into the language (previous 
to 1795) were compelled to undergo 
an orthographical process, in order to 
render them conformable to the Ger- 
man quantity and modulation. What 
scholar does not see in Fenster, Fe- 
nestra? In Spiegel, Speculum? In 
Miinster, Monasterium? and in Kirche, 

uptakn ; 

The English accent is based on the 
same principle, and is preserved even 
in the words introduced into the lan- 
guage from the Norman-French after 
the Conquest, as in Officétr, Générif, 
Cardinal. The Germans, it must be 


Wenn’s im-mer, wenn’s im-mer, wenn’s im-mer 50 


tears of delight will glisten in his 
eyes, and ere long you will hear him 
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tion of sleepers, or in persons after 
having run very hastily) to the octave: 


-é- e 
h H -«--a-s+e h 
owned, have shown themselves less 
constant, as they adopted during the 
last French invasion each of those 
words together with their foreign ac- 
centuation. Nitimur in Vetitum !! 

There are, however, a few servile 
German particles, in company with 
the article, which in spite of their pre- 
cedence in place, are pronounced short, 
as; be, ge, ver, zer, ent, and others. 

It follows from the foregoing pre- 
mises, that the most natural metrical 
feet in German, are: the Trochees, 
(Waltzer), (—~); the Dactyl, (~~~); 
the Iambic, (“ ~) ; for words beginning 
with the above-mentioned servile syl- 
lables; and the Choriambics, (“~~ >). 
The last-named measure is the most 
popular among the multitude, no doubt 
from its most faithfully according 
with the heaving of the breath. The 
Spondee (~~) does not answer the 
operation of the breath, and is, there- 
fore, not in favour with the Germans ; 
and whatever efforts the sons of Ger- 
mania’s Parnassus have made, and not 
without some success, to cultivate the 
Hexameter, it will never be admired by 
the nation in general: naturam expel- 
las furcd, tamen usque recurrit. You 
will never make a perfect spondee of a 
German trochee. Try the experiment. 
Recite to a mere peasant, or sturdy 
farmer, one of the masterly odes of 
Klopstock, in hexameter. Observe 
how oddly he will stare in your face, 
and what impatience he will manifest 
at its length; but change your mea- 
sure, begin to sing one of Gellert’s 
poems, in iambics and trochees, 


wir, &c. 


break in with a voice like thunder, and 
lustily stamp the time to it with his 
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foot.* We shall now attempt some 
inquiry into the cause of this striking 
discrepance in the construction of the 
two languages and, no doubt, shall 
discover it in the circumstances attend- 
ing the origin and rise of each. Lan- 
guages are usually classed as original, 
or mother,—and after, or derivative 
tongues. The first moiety includes 
all those languages which uninstruct- 
ed children of nature have formed out 
of the most simple materials and pri- 
mitive sounds in animate and ele- 
mental nature.t Such languages, the 
rough productions of rough workmen, 
of course gradually augment in body, 
and improve and refine in form, as the 
mental powers in man develope them- 
selves. A native language is truly 
the mirror of the mind, and receiving 
a higher polish with every advance in 
civilization, reflects, in turn, a nation’s 
progress. On the contrary, in a deri- 
vative language—a language derived 
from some pre-existing and previously 
civilised tongue, all the refinements 
effected are outward and artificial. 
The adopted contexture being of exotic 
production, we may varnish the ex- 
terior, but cannot add strength to the 
substance. Derivative languages stand 
in the exact relation to mother tongues, 
that a piece of furniture, manufactured 
from any valuable wood, does to a 
flourishing tree of the same species. 
The one, an imported material, per- 
haps unskilfully worked up ; the other, 
an organic living product of nature. 
Your rose-wood or mahogany table 
may be complete and finished in itself, 
but it is incapable of any growth from 
within. Your best exertions can only 
alter and diversify the form by orna- 
mental decoration and fashionable 
carvings, whilst the substance, instead 


of increasing, diminishes the more the 
older it grows. The rubbings and- 
smoothings to which it is subjected, 
lessens the intrinsic value, and it. thus. 
grows poorer by the very means em- . 
ae 0 for melioration.t An original 
anguage, like some coeval native 
denizen of the forest, waxes in stature 
and strength century after century. 
Decayed leaves and carious fruits fall 
off, but are abundantly replaced by 
others, young in beauty, and conge- 
nial to the advancing season. It bears 
its nutrition within its own bosom, 
and as long as it is judiciously tended 
will never fail to improve both in sub- 
stance and form. 

Derivative languages may be com- 
pared to buildings composed of old 
materials, accidental wrecks, and ga- 
thered fragments from antiquated struc- 
tures, requiring much artificial sup- 
port and extrinsic fastenings to keep 
together the tottering parts. With the 
progress of civilization, and the cor- 
responding accession of ideas, mother 
tongues increase in wealth of words, 
and new modes of speech for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. Thus every 
native German scholar creates and 
forms expressions suggested by and 
adapted to his personal individuality, 
without being in the least restrained 
by academical rules or usages. The 
German language, as the true offspring 
of nature, glides with a free and easy 
bent from the tongue or pen of a na- 
tive, spurning and defying every effort 
made by pedantic laws to impede or 
control its lofty flights; thence its 
sometimes soaring into the cloud-capt 
regions of metaphor and abstruseness. 
It cannot be denied that the continual 
increase of new words and construc- 
tions somewhat disfigures the surface 





* It is remarkable that the Greek vocative is also often accentuated like the Ger- 
man, as: marep from marnp, and thus in all the dialects except the Attic. 

+ Herodotus (b. ii.) relates, that ‘‘ Psamitichus, King of Egypt, had confided to 
the care of a shepherd two newly born children, with an injunction never to speak 4 
single word in their presence. They were shut up in a hut, and there nursed by goats 
until the age of two years, when the shepherd once entering the hut, was met by the 
children, crying out beka, beka. This théishepherd reported to the King; and his 
sages, after due investigation, ascertained that beka was the name for bread, in the 
Phrygian language. After this discovery the Egyptians were compelled to acknow- 
ledge the prior antiquity of the Phrygians.” 

If any foundation really existed for this tale, we would suggest that the poor 
= meant neither bread nor butter, but instinctively imitated the language of 
their nurses. 


= Dictionnaire de ' Academie of 1761 contains less materials than the preceding 
edition. 
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of a language; and in this respect, de- 
rivative tongues. have the advantage 
over original languages, their super- 
ficies being. kept constantly smooth 
and glossy by carefully varnishing the 
stereotyped forms and existing phra- 
ses.* But though the elder tongues 
labour under this seeming disadvan- 
tage, it is really vastly overbalanced 
by their abundance of words, suffi- 
ciently flexible to supply every grade 
and nuance of thought with a distinct 
and peculiar expression, in which the 
full extent of any idea is as clearly 


displayed as if the words were framed - 


on purpose for it. What German 
student who has passed over the slip- 
pery ground of etymology can refrain 
from paying the homage of his fervent 
admiration to the luminous faculties 
illustrated in the copious and lucid 
language of Herrman, Luther, Klop- 
stock, Schiller, Goethe, Lessing, Her- 
der, Fichte, Schlegel, Jacobi, Schleier- 
macher, and the thousands of philoso- 
phers, poets, &c. who adorn the wide 
area of German literature? Is there a 
single spot in classical learning 
throughout the arts and _ sciences 
where room may be found for a sug- 
gestion on the particular subject, that 
you will not find it in some German 
work, beside three-score other sugges- 
tions, good, bad, and middling? Hard- 
ly has a notion or hypothesis crossed 

e brain of a German scholar, than 
he instantaneously finds a proper ex- 
pression in his language to commit it 
to paper; and however abstruse and 
abstract it may appear to a stranger 
when he undertakes to dress it in 
another language, it is not the ob- 
scurity of the idea, but theinsufficiency 
of the alien tongue that bafiles at- 
tempts at translation!!! What words 
has the Frenchman for the German 
1. gebieterin, 2. meisterin, 3. herzens- 
beherr-scherin, and 4. kebse, all these 
words, conveying, as they do, different 
distinct notions :—we ask again, what 
words has he for them? In sooth, 
but one, mditresse! With the single 
word delicatesse, the Frenchman sea- 
sons, 1. les alimens, 2. les sentimens, 
and 3. le jugement ; while the German 


has die feinheit der speisen, die zart- 
heit der gefiihle, and die schirfe des 
urtheils. Take the German laden, to 
how many families has it not given 
birth ! ladung, lasten, last, lastig, 
lastigkeit, laster, listern, lasterwng, and 
probably also leiden, are all its de- 
sccndants. Now what has the French 
to show against that extensive race, 
simply charger une charge, for incom- 
mode, vice, and medisance, belong to 
quite different roots. What has the 
French to produce for the mwances of 
the German abladen, abladung, aufla- 
den, ausladen, beladen, beiladen, nach- 
laden, umladen, iiberladen, verladen, 
einladen, vorladen, zuladen, zulast, ab- 
lasten, auflasten, belasten, belistigen, 
beliistigung, entladen, verlistern, ver- 
laisterung? &c. &c. What says the 
French to all these nuances? Why just 
décharger and surcharger!/! Voltaire 
must certainly have been impressed with 
the truth of his sarcastic remarks, when 
he called his language la gueuse orgueil- 
leuse! (the proud beggar). We have 
in the outset of this article observed, 
that as soon as a nation begins to ad- 
vance in civilization, it feels the ne- 
cessity of converting the proper into 
common nouns, and thus arraying the 
whole range of nature into various 
categories and systematic classes. 
This process, however, cannot be 
effected without materially affecting 
the body of the words, and deforming 
their primitive and natural shapes. 
Yet sufficient generally remains to 
trace the original sound, even under 
the crippled state in which time and 
circumstances have left the child of 
nature. What German peasant when 
he hears the sound of laster (vice), but 
thinks on last (burden) or laden (to 
burden), in spite of all the scholastic 
definitions given of that word. The 
people who receive a language from 
another nation—probably by compul- 
sion, since no one would willingly ex- 
change his mother tongue for a foreign 
one—receive all the common nouns, 
without analysing their original sense, 
much as a school-boy, to meet his 
master, learns his lessons by rote, 
without regarding their import. The 





* The Emperor Charles the Fifth used to say, ch’ egli parle ebbe Francese ad un 
amico, Italiano alla signora, Tedesco 4 cavalli, Spagnuolo 4 Dio, ed Inglese a 
uccelli. (He would speak French with his friends, Italian with his mistress, German 
with his horses; Spanish with God, and English with bis birds.) 








ee 
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injury, however, would be of no great 
moment, if the words were not, little 
by little, mutilated in spirit as well as 
body ; a consequence almost unavoid- 
able, even in mother tongues, and 
much more so in an adopted language, 
where the best imitation of a foreign 
sound always remains what it always 
is—a bad imitation. Who can yet trace 
in chien the barking of the dog ?* 
What is of still more importance, 
the very sense and acceptation of the 
common nouns often become altered 
as soon as they are transplanted into 
another climate, and placed in strange 
society, where different shades of cir- 
cumstance, relations, and ideas prevail. 
How the French notion of patron 
varies from that of the Roman patronus / 
This evil in derivative languages leads 
to one still greater—the vague and 
uncertain signification of the words 
commonly called homonymes, arising 
from a doubt what was originally the 
meaning of those words which abound 
in the French language, and almost 
characterise the people by the facility 
of their jeux de mots; while, in the 
German, as we have already observed, 
every varying shade’of idea is so limit- 
ed to accuracy in word and expression, 
as to render the language such a re- 
pository of supposed (there are no 
real) synonymes, that their plenty is 
an actual inconvenience, the writer 
or speaker being at a loss which word 
to prefer, so many are at hand for the 
most simple purpose. As the common 
nouns were formed (as before stated) 
prior to their modifying adjectives, it 
is no wonder to find them, in the 
French, more mutilated than the lat- 
ter, as: chien from canis, and canicu- 
laires from caniculares ; yeux from oculi, 
and oculaire from oculatus ; prix from 
pretium, and precieur from pretiosus ; 
while, at the same time, occupying the 
first place in a sentence. The common 
abstract nouns were the first words 
the ancient Gauls learned from the 
Romans, and being accustomed to 
combine them in a sentence without 
the aid of other definitive parts of 
speech, the sense must necessarily 
have remained uncertain and ambigu- 
ous. Nor could the later introduced 
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modifying and determining parts sup- 
plant the nouns in the occupation of 
the first place in a phrase. 

Observe how well our Parisian friend ; 
can manage without an adjective ; he 
does not say, like the German, goldner 
ring, nor as the Roman aureus annulus, ° 
but bague d’or—a noun and again a 
noun ! ‘ 





Mr. UrsBan, 

I AM afraid that the discussion re-" 
specting the ancient*languages of our 
country, now pending between Mr, 
Logan and myself, may in the end 
become tiresome both to you and 
your readers. It is for this reason 
that I wished Mr. Logan to restrict 
himself to actual observation and facts 
rather than authorities ; for of opinions 
and authorities there is no end. Were 
our dispute concerning the languages 
spoken in Carthage, Memphis, Persepo- 
lis, and Mathura 3000 years ago, then 
the opinions and authorities of others 
would be everything; but with us the 
case is very different—the Gaélic and 
Welsh are still spoken—yea, they are 
both immortalised by the divine art of 
typography. Dictionaries, grammars, 
and various compositions in verse and 
prose exist in both languages. All 
that remains to be done, then, is to 
lay aside prejudice, and, as the French 
say, en philosophe to compare the one 
with the other. To me this mode 
seems the shortest and most direct 
path to the temple of truth; the grand 
goal at which to arrive is, I have no 
hesitation in saying, the sincere desire 
both of Mr. Logan and myself. 

Mr. Logan says that, “‘ according to 
Balbi, the copia verborum proves the 
radical affinity of languages.” I must 
say that I cannot find such sentiments 
in Balbi’s work; and if there were 
such, it is easy to shew that it is not a 
sound criterion. For instance, there 
are many pieces of English composition 
which at first sight would lead one to 
suppose, from the copia verborum, that 
our language is a dialect of the Latin, 
whereas it is decidedly Saxon. I may 
also add, that three-fourths of the 
words of the Persian and Hindustani 
languages are pure Arabic; of which 





* If you change in the Latin can-is, the c into h, as is often the case—for instance, 
from Catti, or Chatti, has been formed Hatti ‘and Hassi (Hessians)—with that 
alteration, you have Aan, another imitation of the canine bark. 
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fact Mr. Logan may satisfy himself by a 
mere reference to their respective dic- 
tionaries: yet the former is a sister- 
tongue of the Sanscrit, and the latter 
one of the numerous progeny of that 
venerable and elegant language. As 
a further illustration, 1 may observe, 
with what facility I might prove, by 
such a mode, that the English is a dia- 
lect of the Latin. 1 take the first 
verse of St. John’s Gospel, which is 
pure Saxon, and without straining the 
subject nearly so much as Mr. Logan 
does in the specimen he has given of 
what he is pleased to call Gaélic, 
I shall be much more successful : thus, 
** In the commencement existed the vo- 
cable, and the vocable was conjunct 
with the Deity, and the Deity was the 
vocable.” Now Mr. L. may see that 
all this merely proves that we have 
engrafted, or may engraft, ad libitum, 
a multitude of Latin and French words 
upon our own Saxon stem; still our 
idiom is and ever will be Saxon. Mr. 
Logan’s proposed version would there- 
fore prove nothing even if it were 
Gaélic; but as it is, it cannot fora 
moment be admitted in the way of 
argument. I appeal to all the Celts in 
Scotland and Ireland, whether Mr, 
Logan’s five verses be intelligible to 
them, or whether they convey the real 
meaning of the original. In fact, they 
form a fair specimen of ‘‘ the unknown 
tongues,” and would no doubt, be 
duly appreciated as materials for texts 
among the disciples of the late Mr. 
Irving, particularly as the spirit ap- 
pears to be rather shy in that quarter 
now-a-days. But, joking apart, let 
us examine Mr. Logan’s first verse: 
he substitutes teachdread for toiseach, 
Now Z¢eachdread does not exist in the 
Gaélic language ; it is purely a creation 
of Mr. Logan’s own, and a very far- 
fetched one it is. The word gairm in 
Gaélic means a call or summons, and 
consequently will not do for the logos 
of the original. In fact there is a 
word in Gaélic spelt like the Welsh 
gair; but then it means laughter, 
which, I suppose, in this case does not 
suit Mr. Logan. Lastly, cuéd in Gaélic 
is a substantive, and means portion or 
share, whereas the Welsh gyd is 
nothing more or less than the Saxon 
preposition with in a bewitched state. 
It is needless for me to notice the 
remaining verses; for we must take the 
4 
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languages as they really are, and not 
as Mr. Logan thinks they might be, 
The fact is, that the Gaélicand Welsh 
have several words in common like 
English and French, which proves 
that there was once an intercourse 
between those who spoke them. Again, 
the main features of each language, 
and, above all, the essential words, 
and what may be called the ground- 
work of each, are totally different ; 
which clearly proves that the Gaél 
and Cimbry are of different races, 
This is a fact which unprejudiced 
scholars of the present day admit. 

There is a prevalent idea among the 
learned, that all languages are sprung 
from one source, and consequently 
that they have all, more or less, re- 
semblance to each other. Now very 
little reflection will shew that this 
opinion is utterly groundless, being in 
direct opposition both to Divine reve- 
lation and to facts. 

At the building of the tower of 
Babel all mankind spoke the same 
speech, By Divine interposition the 
language was then confounded; and 
to answer the purpose intended, the 
confusion must have been total. An 
indefinite number of distinct lan- 
guages was the result, from which 
afterwards sprung various dialects. 
At the same time, we have no proof 
whatever that any vestige of the primi- 
tive tongue remained. How absurd, 
then, are the pretensions of those who 
tell us that Irish, or Welsh, or Hebrew, 
or high Dutch, (all of which have, 
in their turn, been set up as candi- 
dates for the honour) was the language 
spoken in Paradise ! 

- Again, if we examine facts, we shall 
find that languages were as different in 
early ages as they are now. Mr. 
Logan mentioned in one of his com- 
munications the bright idea of some 
learned sage, that about 1500 years 
before Christ all the people of the 
earth might or could understand one 
another. In that case where was the 
occasion for stopping the building of 
Babel? This opinion, by the way, is 
one of the many that are hastily 
adopted without a due examination of 
facts. It is the quotation of these 
sad reveries on the part of Mr. Logan 
that I am particularly sensitive upon, 
and I trust that he will kindly spare 
me all such inflictions. Just mark 
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how a simple and ascertained fact sub- 
verts the whole fabric! The Laws of 
Menu in Sanscrit, and the Pentateuch 
in Hebrew, were both written some- 
time between the 17th and 12th cen- 
turies before Christ, and no two lan- 
guages under the sun can have less 
resemblance to each other than San- 
scrit and Hebrew. The Chinese lan- 
guage, judging from its structure, 
seems still older than either, and totally 
different from both. After this brief 
exposé, | trust Mr. Logan will excuse 
me if I admit none of his authorities 
except such as I perceive to be founded 
on facts, or such as 1 am unable by 
facts to refute. 

Speaking of facts, 1 may mention 
the specimen of Welsh given by Mr. 
Logan on the authority of Dr. Edw. 
Davies as a translation of an Irish 
fragment in your July Number. To 


the eye there is, indeed, a resemblance 
between the Irish and Welsh. I 
shewed it however to a Welsh scholar, 
who assured me that it was choice 
Welsh, but still he could not translate 
one line of it, that 1 might compare it 
with the original. 


I must therefore 
class Dr. Davies’s Welsh, in this in- 
stance, among the unknown tongues, 
until such time as a true translation 
be forthcoming. It is my thorough 
conviction, that it is of a piece with 
Mr. Logan’s gospel : that is, the Welsh 
words are forced so as to resemble 
the opposite Celtic without the least 
regard to sense. This is not all; 
several of the Welsh words do not ab- 
solutely exist in the Welsh dictionaries 
of Richards and Owen! ! 

These are facts which require no 
comment, except the total inutility of 
our attempting to settle this dispute by 
merely referring to the theories of Celtic 
and Cimbric etymologists, of whom 
there are but too many whose writings 
display a great deal more of enthu- 
siasm than judgment. They seem too 
much attached to preconceived notions 
of their own, and shew a wonderful de- 
ficiency in sound learning and logical 
reasoning. The works to which | 
here chiefly allude are those of Val- 
lancey, of which I have already said 
more than the subject is worth—‘‘ nec 
habet victoria laudem.’”? O’Connor’s 
Chronicles of Eri is a sample of the 

Gent. Mac. VoL. X. 
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same sort. O’Brien’s ‘‘ Round Towers 
of Ireland” is an elegant and highly 
poetical work; but then it proves 
nothing, the author having mistaken 
rhetoric fur logic. The compilers of 
the Gaélic Dictionary under the aus- 
pices of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land, have set out with a wonderful 
display of Semitic words apparently 
borrowed from Vallancey. Strange 
to say, however, after the fourth or 
fifth letter of the alphabet, the Hebrew 
and Arabic roots seem to have made 
a strike of it, to use a vernacular 
phrase; and they afterwards appear, 
‘‘ rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” Now, 
how are we to account for this state 
of things? Was it because Vallan- 
cey’s Dictionary is copious only in the 
first letters of the Alphabet? Or, was 
some one charitable enough to hint to 
the compilers that they were display- 
ing more zeal than wisdom in the af- 
fair? 1, of course, need not weary 
your readers by contrasting a long list 
of such Gaélic and Semitic words as 
have been yoked together in this per- 
formance : suffice it to point out the 
following :—G. Asal—an ass—Chal- 
daic atsel, piger—lazy. Now this is 
ridiculous enough; for the ass was a 
very respectable beast among the Se- 
mitic people, and was never peculiar- 
ised by the epithet atsel. Under the 
G. word Ceud we have the wonderful 
information that the Semitic root 
Kadam, preceding, is made up of the 
Celtic monosyllables ceud am, first 
time! One word more, and I finish, 
The Gaélic word Ceig denotes a kick, to 
which is appended in the Naskhi letters 
the Arabic Keik—foolish. Now the 
relationship between Ceig, a kick, and 
Keik foolish, except in mere sound, is 
beyond my comprehension, unless it 
mystically intimates that the foolish 
ought to be kicked. So much for the 
affinity of the Gaélic and Semitic. I 
could add hundreds of equally absurd 
specimens, were it not waste of time. 

Of Cymbrian etymologists I have 
perused three, and dipped into several. 
First and foremost is Lhuyd, possessed 
of profound learning and candour—a 
noble exception to the others. He ex- 
amines facts, and reasons accordingly; 
he admits, with the greatest naiveté, 
that there is an infinite number of ex- 
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otic words, besides Welsh, to be found 
in the language of the Gwydhels (i. e. 
Gaél). In the preface to his work, 
addressing his own countrymen, he 
says, ‘‘To me it seems most probable 
that they (the Gaél) were here before 
our coming into the Island!!!” I 
wish, Mr. Urban, I were capable of 
translating honest Lhuyd’s Welsh 
Preface; I verily believe it would de- 
cide our controversy. The other two 
writers to whom [| allude, are Mr. 
Rowlands and Dr. Davies, whom 1 
may briefly and correctly describe as 
Vallancey and O’ Connor in Wales. 
There remains yet a Cimbro-Breton 
Abbé named Pezron, of whom | must 
say afew words. In a book entitled 
** Antiquities of Nations,” this author 
attempts to prove that Greek, Latin, 
&c. are derived from the Celtic; to- 
gether with sundry marvellous things 
besides. Whatthe Abbé is pleased to 
call Celtic, is the melange,—half Welsh 
half French, spoken in Britanny, 
commonly called the Armoric: how- 
ever, Welsh or French, it is all fish (i.e. 
Celtic) that comes into the learned 
gentleman’s net. Asaspecimen of the 


Abbé’s ingenuity and learning, he says 
that the following Latin words, habi- 


lis, honestus, ratio, and resina, are 
derived from the following Celtic words 
respectively—habil, honest, raison and 
rousin ! ! ! 

Of course I need not add a single 
word of comment here; I am merely 
doubtful whether your readers will 
believe me; and I can only assure 
them that the fact is as I have stated 
it: see the book, viz. the ‘‘ Antiquities 
of Nations, by Pezron,” book iii. ch. 2. 
Yet this author is praised up to the 
very skies by Rowlands as the most 
learned and the most accurate of Anti- 
quaries. I have been somewhat dif- 
fuse on the Celtic and Cimbrian ety- 
mologists and soi-disant antiquaries, 
to convince Mr. Logan that I have no 
wish whatever to adopt an “ exclusive 
or arrogant”’ mode of controversy ; 
and I still submit, that where facts are 
at hand, authorities are of little con- 
sequence. Mr. L. must perceive that 
authorities are liable to he subverted, 
whereas facts are permanent : this re- 
fers more particularly to the opinions 
of such writers as I have above speci- 
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fied—writers whose ill- supported theo- 
ries and shallow lucubrations are (with 
the sole exception of Lhuyd) enough 
to bring Celts and Cimbrians, and ety- 
mological research itself, into ever- 
lasting contempt. 

With these compare the profound 
and strictly philosophical researches 
of continental scholars such as Ge- 
senius, and Bopp, and Balbi, and 
Eichoff;* and in that case, Mr. Urban, 
you will admit that both Celts and 
Cimbrians will be found wanting in the 
balance. For my own part, I believe 
I am perfectly indifferent to all pre- 
judices resulting from country or tribe : 
I merely reason upon facts as I find 
them, and wherever I meet with the 
crude and inadmissible theories of 
either Celt or Cimbrian, | will freely 
and candidly expose them, so far as 
facts bear me out. ‘‘ Tros Tyriusve 
mihi, nullo discrimine agetur.” 


Fior GHAEL. 


ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 

“‘ With so little knowledge of facts, and 
so little regard to accuracy, are con- 
fident assertions sometimes made.”’ 

Dr. Southey. 

BISHOP HALL, in the 6th Satire 
of his first book, ‘‘ laughs,” says War- 
ton, “at the hexametrical version of 
the Roman Prosody, so contrary to the 
genius of our language, lately intro- 
duced into English poetry by Stani- 
hurst the translator of Virgil, and 
patronized by Gabriel Harvey and Sir 
Philip Sidney.” 

A writer in the Censura Literaria, 
from some slip of memory, when re- 
ferring to these circumstances of poeti- 
cal history, inadvertently substitutes 
the name of Spenser for Sidney. And 





* The Chevalier F. G. Eichoff has 
lately published at Paris a valuable work 
entitled, ‘‘ Paralléle des Langues de 
l’Europe et de l’Inde.”” The author with 
vast learning and sound research enters 
into a comparison between the Sanscrit 
and the leading languages of Europe, the 
Gaélic and Welsh among others. Bya 
careful perusal of this work, Mr. Logan 
will find that the Gaélic and Cimbric are 
(to use the terms of naturalists) of the 
same genus, but not of the same species. 
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upon this he is visited with the above 
solemn ejaculation from the Laureate, 
who, as if to prepare an additional 
weight for the indisputable truism, has 
given an instance within a very few 
pages, that even a familiar acquain- 
tance with a common error, and a 
vigilance to detect it in others, is not 
sufficient to preserve us at all times 
from falling ourselves into its snares. 

Dr. Southey, in his Preface to the 
Vision of Judgment, recently published 
in the 10th vol. of his collected works, 
assures us, that Harris of Salisbury 
originally pointed out the 1st verse of 
the 2nd Psalm to be a natural and per- 
fect hexameter. 
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Harris of Salisbury did no such 
thing. This plain fact had been 
noticed many years before by Dr. 
Wallis, in his Grammatica Lingue 
Anglicane (first published in 1653). 
And Wallis not only observes that this 
first verse spontaneously flows accord- 
ing to the laws of the Latin hexame- 
ter; but that the whole psalm may, 
with very slight change, be reduced to 
the same laws. He submits his own 
performance of the task. He does 
more than that; he transforms the 
same psalm into Sapphic metre. 

I subjoin four hexameter lines and 
the correspondent Sapphic stanzas :— 


1. Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing? 

2. Why do the kings of the earth conspire with princes among them ? 
Thus conspiring against the Lord, and against his Anointed : 

3, Let us asunder break their bonds, and cast we the cords off. 


1. Why do the heathen furiously rage, and 
Why do the people meditate a vain thing? 
2. Why do the kings that are on earth unite, and 
Princes a’semble ? 


Jointly conspiring thus against the Lord, and 


’Gainst his Anointed ? 


3. The’r uneasy bands wee’l 


Break all in sunder, and the’r heavy cords wee’l 
Cast away from us? 


It is not my intention to dispute 
with Dr. Southey whether the failure 
of preceding writers in English Hexa- 
meters is to be ascribed to the metre 
or to their own mismanagement; nor 
shall I venture to criticise his exertions 
to recommend it to public favour. 
That Stanihurst’s experiment was so 
very ridiculous as to appear more like 
a travestie than a translation, was 
fully seen and unequivocally declared 
two hundred years ago, by one whose 
name and memory ought to be pre- 
served, if merely as the teacher of the 
author of Paradise Lost. Speaking of 
Stanihurst’s translation of Virgil, Gil 
says, ‘‘Ita tamen inconcinne conca- 
tenantur numeri, ut risum captasse 
videatur potius quam poetam vertisse.”” 
Gil, however, is far more favourable 
toSidney. ‘“‘ At divino Sidneii ingenio, 
et dicendi copia sic omnia fluunt, ut 
Latinos ingenio superasse, equasse 
facundia.”” He appears by the ex- 
pression “‘ ita tamen inconcinne,”’ to 


have attributed, as Southey does, the 
failure of Stanihurst to himself; but 
the learned master of St. Paul’s will 
lose perhaps something of his authori- 
ty with the Laureate by his partiality 
to Sidney, whose verses the latter pro- 
nounces to be uncouth and difficult. 
Neither Dr. Southey nor Mr. Guest 
seem to be acquainted with the speci- 
men of English Hexameters published 
by Mr. Odell upwards of thirty years 
ago.* Mr. Guest has fixed upon the 
same passage for his exercise, the 
first fifty-two lines of the first book of 
the Iliad, which Odell had previously 
translated, in proof, as he himself 
says, that the Homeric Rhythmus is 
not inexpressible in English. Mr. 
Guest appears also to attribute to 
Harris what is due to Wallis. 
Betuta. 





* See an Essay on the Elements, Ac- 
cents, and Prosody of the English Lan- 
guage, by J. Odell, M.A. 1806. 
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TEMPLE BALSALL, WARWICKSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


BALSALL was a member of Hamp- 
ton in Arden, and was given to the 
Knights Templars by Roger Moubray, 
the son and heir of Nigel de Albini, 
Lord of Hampton at the time of the 
Domesday survey. Dugdale, under 
the title of this place in his Warwick- 
shire, takes occasion to introduce an 
account of the fraternities of Knights 
Templars and Hospitallers in general ; 
but the particulars he gives imme- 
diately relating to Balsall are very 
scanty. Indeed, besides his statement 
of the original gift, they consist only 
of this, that John Beaufitz, esq. Es- 
chaetor of the county, was the resi- 
dent ‘‘ fermour” at the preceptory in 
the reigns of Edward IV. Henry V1. 
and VII. and that after the dissolution 
it was granted to Queen Katharine 
Parr. The existing remains are there- 
fore left almost entirely to speak for 
themselves. 

The preceptory of Temple Balsall 
was situated in a retired spot, about 
two miles from the turnpike road 
between Warwick and Solihull, and 
is approached only by winding country 
lanes. The site was formerly moated, 
and there is still considerable inequality 
of ground, and indications of the 
ancient fishponds. The course of a 
considerable brook is close at hand. 


No other remains exist of the Pre- 
ceptory except the church and the: 
hall, which are little more than forty 
feet apart. The latter, however, is 
not at right angles with the former, 
but inclines somewhat to the south. 
We will describe the Hall first, as 
the most remarkable, if not the older, 
edifice. Its breadth is thirty feet, and 
its length seventy. Whether it was 
formerly longer* is unknown, and can- 
not be ascertained from its external 
appearances, as the walls have been 
entirely rebuilt of red brick, a remark- 
able proof of the stability of the ancient 
timbers and roof, which must have 
stood alone at the time when the walls 
were changed. It has been stated 
that the walls were formerly of wood ; 
their foundations, which are proba- 
bly original, are of stone. At the 
western end, but not exactly in the 
centre (see the Plan), still remains a 
very massive stone chimney, project- 
ing five feet from the western wall on 
the outside, and measuring eight feet 
in width. It rises froma sloping base 
which projects another foot on each 
side. A large stem of ivy has dis- 
ruptured this base in a remarkable 
manner. 





* Dr. Thomas (in his edition of Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 


great Barn contains eight 1 
forty foot wide, thirty-eight 


p- 969,) states, ‘‘ The 


bays of building, one hundred and forty foot long, 
oot high, and ninety tiles deep.’’ 


Mr. Sharp in his 


Epitome of Warwickshire, 1835, p. 81, applies the measurement “ 140 feet long ’’ to 
‘‘ the ancient Hall or Refectory,’”” which he adds has ‘the appearance of a large 
barn.”’ This is not the case; it looks like a cottage, as appears in our view. We 
presume Dr. Thomas’s measurements apply to an actual barn; which we did not 


notice on our visit. 
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It will be seen by the plan that six 
of the wooden pillars which supported 
the roof* remain; and if the hall was 
originally the whole length of the plan, 
four others have been removed. At 
present the building is at this end car- 
ried up into another story. At the 
same time its width is narrowed, and a 
party wall divides it from the remaining 


portion of the hall. The square room 
thus formed on the ground floor, and 
which is called the Parlour, is now 
used for the courts leet and courts 
baron, and their attendant dinners; 
the hall itself is occupied only as a 
lumber room. 

Two of the timber arches still remain 
complete, presenting this appearance. 








There are also lateral beams from arch 
to arch, as shown by the dark shading, 
and which are supported by bracket 
pieces from the lower dark spots, ex- 
actly as the centre beam appears in 
the cut. At Nursted a pointed arch 
resembling those at the side occupied 
the central division; and it is highly 
probable that the same was originally 
the case here; and then the only diffe- 
rence was that here the pillars, instead 
of being columnar, are square, with 
chamfered angles. There can, indeed, 
we think, be little doubt that the 
two tie-beams and queen-posts are of 
modern construction. Though the 
walls are new, the stone pavement 
appears by no means modern. 

Round the walls of the parlour are 
placed a range of painted shields. 
They are uniformly encircled in a 
wreathed border of black and white 
ribbons, with architectural trefoils or 
Tudor flowers at the four corners, and 


they seem to have been made for the 
bosses of a panneled roof. They are 
nineteen in number, but comprise only 
five varieties :— 

1. Gules, a cross Or. 

2. Or, a Saracen’s head, wreathed, 
Proper. The crest of Prior Weston. 

3. Gules, an anchor Sable, crossed 
Or. 

4. The same, surcharged with a tun, 
inscribed Bikes, evidently a rebus of 
the name of Likeston. (See the cut 
overleaf.) 

5. Quarterly: 1 and 4, Ermine, on 
a chief Azure five Bezants Or; 2 and 
3. Argent, three camels passant Sable ; 
the whole surmounted by a chief Or, 
charged with across Sable. This is the 
coat of William Weston, the last Prior 
of St. John’s before the Reformation, 
which shows the period of the forma- 
tion of these coats. His mother was 
Katharine, sister and heiress of John 
Camel of Shapwick (see the pedigree 





* The various existing examples in England of the roof of a hall supported by 
pillars, which is supposed to have been the original plan of Westminster -hall, were 
enumerated in our Magazine for April 1837, when a view of Nursted hall, Kent, was 
given. Baggiley Hall in Cheshire, of which an interior view will be seen in Ormerod’s 
History of that County, vol. i. p. 416, is another very curious and interesting 
specimen of a roof supported by pointed timber arches, though differing in plan and 
arrangement from Nursted and Temple Balsall. 











of Weston, of Sutton by Guildford, in 
Manning and Bray’s History of Sur- 
rey, vol. i. p. 135), and he here 
quarters her coat of the camels. 

It appears from Dugdale that there 
were formerly these further varieties, 
then described as ‘‘ armes paynted on 
the seeling in a chamber of the 
house :”— 

6. Azure, two foxes in pale Or. 

7. Gules, a long or passion cross. 

8. Gules, the common heraldic cross 
Or (as No. 1) surmounted with a chief 
charged with a cross (as No. 5). 

It is added by Dr. Thomas, that 
“*On the great beam over the old 
kitchen chimney is cut in wood, a 
chevron ingrailed between three fer- 
maux, in chief a Jerusalem cross, with 
this motto, Sane Baro.” This was 
the coat of Sir Thomas Docwra, the 
Lord Prior preceding Weston ; but in- 
stead of ‘‘fermaux” (a species of he- 
raldic buckles) we should read ‘“‘ Plates 
each charged with a pallet,” the coat 
of Docwra being Sable, a chevron en- 
grailed Arg. between three Plates each 
charged with a pallet Gules, as they 
appear on his standard (Coll. Arm. 
Vince. Camb.) and in the Parliament 
Roll of 6 Hen. VIII. published by Mr. 
Willement. The same coat occurred 
no less than six times on the gateway 
of Clerkenwell Priory (represented 
upon every number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine) ; see the accurate engraving 








of the shields thereon, in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for Oct. 1788, p. 853. 
In one instance there, it impaled a 
cross flory, the chief with its cross 
surmounting both coats*; and in 
another (according to a plate in Gent. 
Mag. for Dec. 1749) it impaled three 
lions rampant, the chief then being 
placed only over the dexter side. The 
chief, it is evident, is the usual dis- 
tinction which was added to the family 
coats of the Lords Priors of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

We will now proceed to the Church, 
It is built of a red sandstone, and is 
a rectangular structure of a single pace; 
in its exterior dimensions exactly one 
hundred feet long, and thirty-eight 
wide. The walls are 44 feet thick. 
The architecture is of the best style 
of the reign of Edward the Third. 

There are three windows on the 
north and three on the south sides, one 
at the east end, and two at the west, 
namely, a large one of five lights im- 
mediately above a door, and a circular 
or wheel window in the gable. The 
character of the tracery, which is bold 
and florid, will be seen in the view. 

To the north wall are five buttresses; 
the intervening space next the west is 
a dead wall; the next had a window 
of three lights; the next one of four, 
below which is a small door, now 
closed; and the last one of three im- 
mediately lighting the altar. 





* Probably intended for the Prior's brother James Docwra, Esq. who married 
Katharine, daughter of John Haselden, of Morden, co. Cambridge; the coat of 
Haselden being Argent, a cross flory Sable—(Vinc. Camb. p. 120) the chief being 


erroneously added by the sculptor. 
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The east window is a magnificent 
opening of five lights. On either side 
of it, on the outside, are small brack- 
ets for statues : and above itis a round 
opening to the interior of the roof, in- 
closed in a square panel. 

On the south wall, the first window 
next the east is shorter than the rest, 
on account of the priests’ seats in the 
interior ; the next, of three lights, is 
closed in its lower part with modern 
cement; there is a small door by its 
west side; the next window is of four 
lights ; and in the last space is a door, 
which was formerly covered by a stone 
porch, of which the springings of the 
groined roof still remain. The entrance 
to the church was moved at the last 
repair from this door to that under the 
west window; the ancient hinges be- 
ing judiciously preserved. In the 
south-west corner of the building is a 
circular staircase to a perfectly plain 
bell turret, as seen in the view. 

Of the exterior it remains to be men- 
tioned that over the west door is a 
range of brackets, evidently left for the 
support of beams, and showing that 
that door did not originally lead into 
the open air, but into some contiguous 
building. A range of grotesque heads 
adorns the cornice of this front. 

On entering the church, the stranger 
is struck by its peculiarity of being a 
spacious room, perfectly disencum- 
bered, not merely of galleries, but 
even of pews. There were formerly 
three ranges of pews, with central and 
side passages; but the whole were re- 
moved about fourteen years ago: now 
there is only one passage down the 
centre, which is neatly paved, and 
ranges of open unfixed benches are 
placed on each side. 

The altar is raised three steps, but 
without rails. In the centre of the 
church is placed a small octagon font, 
carved with paneled tracery, which 
has the appearance of having been 
newly sculptured; but it seems that 
it was formed out of a piscina which 
stood at the south-east corner of the 
chapel.* But the ancient font still 
remains, though not erected on its 
base. It is to be hoped that it will 
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again be reared, where there is abun- 
dant space, near the west door, as it 
is really a very handsome piece of 
sculpture, and far more accordant 
with the general style of the church 
than its slim and comparatively in- 
significant substitute. It is of the 
bowl form, about seven feet in cir- 
cumference, very boldly and elegantly 
sculptured with foliage. It is well 
worthy of being re-erected. 

To the south of the altar, is a pis- 
cina, formed within the wall, and a 
recess for three officiating ministers, 
having a fine florid triple canopy. 

There are no monuments of any 
importance: and only two or three 
mural tablets and some inscriptions 
on the floor to the stewards and tenants 
of the manor. 

On the north wall are fixed two 
hatchments. They are those of Lady 
Katharine Leveson and her sister Lady 
Anne Holbourne, the daughters of 
Robert Dudley (the natural son of 
Queen Elizabeth’s favourite Robert 
Earl of Leicester, and who was created 
Duke of Northumberland by the Em- 
peror,) by Alice Leigh, created Duchess 
Dudley by King Charles II. 

1. Azure, three leaves Or, Leveson: 
impaling Or, a lion rampant double- 
queued Azure, charged with a crescent 
Argent, Dudley. 

2. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, a 
fess Sable charged with three crescents 
Or, and in chief two falcons rising 
Sable, Holbourne; 2 and 3, Azure; 
three lions passant Argent; impaling 
Dudley as before. 

Lady Katharine Leveson was the 
foundress of a Hospital for aged fe- 
males, which stands a little to the 
west of the Church. It is built of 
red brick, on two sides of a quadr- 
angle, and at the upper end is the 
residence of the Master, who is also 
the Perpetual Curate of the Church. 
This louse has recently been rebuilt 
by the present incumbent, the Rev. 
John Short, who was instituted to the 
perpetual curacy in 1794. 

There are now thirty alms-women, 
who are taken either from Temple 
Balsall, which has the preference; 





* This was the case when a set of drawings of various parts of this structure was 
made by the late Mr. Thomas Fisher, F.S.A. whose original sketches are now in the 
possession of William Staunton, Esq. of Longbridge House, near Warwick. 
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from Long Itchingham in Warwick- 
shire, from Trentham in Stafford- 
shire, or Lilleshall in Shropshire; ‘the 
poorest and lamest” being pointed out 
by the Foundress as the preferable ob- 
jects of her bounty. There is also a 
school; and daily prayers are read to 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, July 26. 

THE Coronation Medal represents 
on the obverse the profile bust of Her 
Majesty, wearing a tiara, and into 
this, at the back of the head, drapery 
is twisted, which falls, covering also 
the back of the neck. Inscription,— 
** VICTORIA D.G. BRITANNIARUM RE- 
GINA F. D.” 

The workmanship of the forehead, 
face, and neck, is good; the outline 
clear and delicately rounded off the 
surface. The general aspect is stern, 
and has an older character than our 
Sovereign possesses. The nose is cer- 
tainly much too large, not merely for 
the original, but for the usual propor- 
tions and the rules of beauty, which 
an artist of taste, without sacrificing 
resemblance, would endeavour to fol- 
low. The hair is extremely bad : it is 
merely scratched in, without any truth 
of nature or beauty of arrangement to 
compensate for its sharp wiry ap- 
pearance ; while the drapery from the 
tiara nearly covers the ear, and falling 
on the back of the neck destroys the 


the alms-women in the school-room. 
The present income of the charity is 


.nearly 1500/. per annum. A very ex- 


cellent house near the chapel belongs 
to the best farm, and the old hall may 
be regarded as one of its outbuildings, 








beautiful outline which may be given 
when it is left uncovered, and in my 
judgment injures the general effect, by 
destroying its lightness without in- 
creasing its dignity.* 

The reverse represents Her Majesty 
with the globe in her right hand, and 
the sceptre in her left, seated on a 
cube and elevated two steps from the 
floor. Before her stand Britannia, 
Scotia, and Hibernia, respectively 
designated by a rose, a thistle, and a 
shamrock placed upon their helmets, 
offering a crown (though Ireland, omi- 
nously enough, clutches it as if she 
rather intended to keep it) ; but as both 
Her Majesty’s hands are filled, it does 
not seem very clear how she is to take 
it; and skulking behind the throne, 
we see a lion holding a thunderbolt. 
In my estimation it is a bad design, 
badly executed. 4 

Mr. Hamilton in his letter defend- 
ing this work of Pistrucci (vide The 
Times of the 25th July) informs us, 
that the design was given to the 
engraver of her Majesty’s medals. 





* In justice to Pistrucci, we shall here quote what has been given in approbation 
of this part of the design: ‘‘ The head is crowned with atiara, and veiled, which 
really is an agreeable and happy manner—the feeling with which on ancient coins the 
heads of Queens are similarly represented, in allusion to their sacred character ; the 
veil being the symbol of deification, in which character alone royal heads appear on 
ancient coins.’’—The Numismatic Chronicle, edited by John Yonge Akerman, F.S.A. 
Secretary to the Numismatic Society, No. I. July 1838, being the commencement of 
a new series of the same Editor’s excellent Numismatic Journal. Edit. 
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And what is this ‘‘ perfect composi- 
tion,”’ as Mr. Hamilton deems it? 
The three kingdoms are offering a 
Crown to Queen Victoria. This de- 
sign might be very appropriate for the 
coronation or inauguration of Oliver 
Ctomwell, Louis Philippe, or Leopold, 
who were raised by popular commo- 
tions to thrones to which they had 
previously neither claim, right, nor 
.title. But Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne of these realms in conse- 
quence of her own legal and inherent 
birthrights, the moment her uncle 
ceased to breathe ; and the moment it 
was known that William the Fourth 
was dead, all the authorities of the 
empire flocked to swear allegiance to 
her just rights, and not to request her 
acceptance of the Sovereignty. A more 
improper or erroneous design could 
scarcely have been devised.t Then, 
as to the composition :—look at the 
three females. Britannia is a heavy, 
- corpulent, andungraceful figure. Each 
female has her left foot on the lower 
step of the throne, but neither the 
lines of the limbs nor the draperies 
give either elegance or effect. And at 
this time, so ostentatiously peaceable, 
why introduce an idea of war? Grant, 
however, the necessity, there is not 
classical authority to place a thunder- 
bolt with any other delegate of Jupiter 
than the eagle, and the catlike animal 
who now assumes it, seems (unworthy 
representative of the Old British Lion!) 
to be willing to keep himself ensconced 
in the back ground, and to take pro- 
tection from the throne, instead of 
being its defender. The only merit in 
the design, is the ease of her Majesty’s 
sitting figure, which is very pleasing. 
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On the workmanship of the Re- 
verse, as Mr. Hamilton says that it 
is unfinished, remark is unnecessary ; 
but we may ask, should it have been 
so? as the engraver of Her Majesty’s 
medals had only this one work to 
execute; and from the day of the 
Queen’s ascending the throne, it was 
known that a Coronation must follow, 
and a medal be engraved; though I 
should not have put this question, 
but for Mr. Hamilton’s sneering ob- 
servation, “‘ that the engraver has 
taken a whole year to bring out some 
of the common coins of the realm.” 
Of these I have seen in circulation the 
four varieties of the Maundy money, the 
groat, and the sovereign—six coins. 
What progress others may be in, 
neither I nor Mr. Hamilton can tell. 
Selecting the sovereign as the largest 
coin, | am quite satisfied to place its 
bust in competition with the bust on 
the Coronation medal, for elegance of 
composition, correctness of resem- 
blance, and ability of workmanship. 
Both are now before the public, and 
to their judgment and impartiality I 
confidently appeal. 

Mr. Hamilton has thought proper 
to insult and calumniate the memory 
of the late chief engraver of the Mint, 
Thomas Wyon, by asserting that Mr. 
Pistrucci was brought into the Mint 
to correct his blunders. It is a cir- 
cumstance perfectly well known, that 
the busts (not portraits) called George 
the Third’s, which Thomas Wyon en- 
graved for the coinage of 1816, he 
was obliged to copy, by the orders of 
the then Master of the Mint (now 
Lord Maryborough) from Cameos en- 
graved by Signor Pistrucci; and that 





t In this opinion of our correspondent, and in his line of reasoning upon it, we by 
no means coincide. His arguments would be equally adverse to the ceremony of the 
Coronation altogether. The spirit of that ceremony is a compact with the people, 
and in the same spirit is the design of the Coronation medal conceived. Modern laws 
have made the Coronation a mere ratification, if not a mere pageant; but in the 
ancient periods of our history, the Coronation was in fact the actual accession of the 
Sovereign to the throne, and previously to its accomplishment he was merely Dominus, 
not Rer. It has been ascertained by recent historical researches that the regnal years 
of our Kings were dated from the day of their coronation, and not from that of the 
death of their predecessor. The Coronation ceremonies commence with THE RECOG- 
NITION by the assembled People ; who are three times asked ‘‘ Are you willing to do 
your homage ?’’ and reply to each demand with loud and repeated acclamations of 
“Gop save QuEEN Vicroria !”’ (see our last Number, p. 195). This is rendered 
upon the medal in very happy terms, ERIMVS TIBI NOBILE REGNVM; and is repre- 
sented by the three countries presenting the Crown. The conception, therefore, of 
the design is very just and appropriate, whatever numismatic critics may have to, 
Object toits execution. Edit.  - 

Gent. Mac. Vo. X. 2N 
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they were faithfully copied by Thomas 
Wyon, may be easily ascertained by 
referring to the Cameos themselves, 
which, as the public paid for, we may 
presume became public property, and 
have been preserved. Le Sage, in 
**Le Diable Boiteux,” tells us of a 
surgeon, who, not having much prac- 
tice, used in the dusk of the evening 
to stab persons passing in the neigh- 
bourhood of his shop, then most hu- 
manely to come to their assistance, 
and ‘‘for a consideration” in due 
time cure the wounds he had himself 
inflicted. Admitting Mr. Hamilton’s 
assertion on this occasion to be cor- 
rect, the Signor’s appointment to cor- 
rect blunders of his own creating 
was something analogous to Le Sage’s 
surgeon ; though I entirely acquit Mr. 
P—— of the surgeon’s premeditated 
intention. 

Had Thomas Wyon (who died at 
the age of only twenty-five years) 
been left to his own unfettered taste 
and judgment, (and we have abun- 
dant evidence in his works that he 
needed no foreign assistance or in- 
structor), we should have had a coin- 
age in 1816 that would have been 
equally honourable to himself and his 
country. To refer to the Waterloo 
medal, one of the most accessible of 
his works, as there must have been 
nearly forty thousand of them struck— 
the head of George the Fourth on 
that medal, in all that constitutes 
merit of design and execution, will 
stand in successful rivalry against any 
bust of that sovereign executed by Mr. 
Pistrucci. Mentioning this medal 
also suggests an inquiry,—Is the 
Signor’s Waterloo medal finished? 
(Mr. Hamilton says that for ten years, 
he had not a single order from Go- 
vernment), or—will the public ever 
see what they have paid so much for? 

Yours, &c. R.S. 


Bedford-st. Strand, 
Aug. 6. 

MY attention has been just called 

to an article entitled ‘“‘ Anecdotes of 


Mr. Urban, 


Newspapers,”’ in ‘ the Gentleman’s 
Magazine” of Juiy last, in which the 
conduct of the booksellers in connexion 
with me is represented in terms that 
demand an explanation. In that arti- 


Anecdotes of Public Newspapers. 
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cle Mr. Daniex Stuart states that, 
the booksellers having determined to 
set up two daily newspapers, the 
British Press and the Globe, in direct 
opposition to his papers, the Morning 
Post and the Courier, ‘‘ took” from 
his employment George Lane (mean- 
ing me), his chief assistant, supposing 
that when they got me “ they got the 
Morning Post, and that he (Mr. 
Stuart) was nobody.” 

To this charge of a combination 
against him, urged in several pas- 
sages in his statement, I answer, that 
in my first interview with the book- 
sellers on the subject of their papers, 
1 inquired the motives for their new 
undertaking, and, in answer, they 
stated their object was not pecuniary 
profit, but the protection of their trade, 
which suffered from the manner in 
which the existing newspapers were 
conducted; that their advertisements 
were frequently thrown into the back 
of the paper, and there mixed with 
others of a gross and offensive charac- 
ter; that frequently their advertise- 
ments were refused insertion, or if 
received, their insertion was attended 
with injurious delay, as happened 
upon occasions of important parlia- 
mentary debate or other interesting 
matter requiring considerable space, 
and this in cases of new literary works 
prepared at great expense; and that, as 
a remedy for these grievances, they 
proposed to have a morning and even- 
ing paper of their own, the columns of 
which they could command. These 
were the views and motives they pro- 
fessed, and I firmly believed them; 
and I further declare that I never had 
cause to suspect that they had any 
other, or that the papers were intended 
for the unworthy purpose alleged by 
Mr. Stuart; nor did I ever conduct 
them in that spirit. Mr. Stuart refers 
to Sir Richard Phillips as a voucher 
for his statement; but at the time the 
booksellers applied to me the late Mr. 
Debrett, of Piccadilly, was the only 
member of the trade with whom I had 
the slightest acquaintance. Sir Ri- 
chard Phillips [ did not know until 
after I had made my engagement, when 
I found him a member of a committee 
for managing the financial affairs of 
the concern, with which, however, I 
had nothing to do, and I conducted 
the papers entirely according to my 
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own judgment, perfectly free from all 
undue influence. A new newspaper 
is, I conceive, as legitimate a specula- 
tion as a new bank or a new insur- 
ance office; and that the booksellers 
were perfectly justified in setting up 
their papers for the purpose I have 
stated. A new paper does not create 
new readers ; its circulation is derived 
from the existing stock, and must ne- 
cessarily affect the whole, though, per- 
haps, not each individual in the same 
degree: but that the new papers were 
set up particularly in opposition to the 
Morning Post and the Courier I deny. 
If they were likely to affect any indi- 
vidual paper, ‘‘ the Morning Chroni- 
cle”? would appear, on Mr. Stuart’s 
own showing, to have the greatest cause 
for apprehension, for he says, ‘‘ Mr. 
Perry, who aimed at making the Morn- 
ing Chronicle a very literary paper, 
took pains to produce a striking dis- 
play of book advertisements; while 
horses and carriages constituted the 
particular class of advertisements in 
the Morning Post. This much may 
suffice in vindication of the booksellers. 
I now proceed to make some observa- 
tions in vindication of myself. 

Mr. Stuart, while he gives me cre- 
dit for merit cf various kinds, which, 
without betraying excessive vanity, I 
could not arrogate to myself, says, 
I owned that 1 was indebted to him 
“for all I knew of newspapers,”’ that 
by his instruction, he might say edu- 
cation, I had become valuable in va- 
rious ways, and that I was his chief 
assistant in his morning paper. This 
1 readily admit. His statement is 
perfectly correct and true. I was a 
total stranger to newspapers when he 
accepted my proffered services, and 
any knowledge I possessed of news- 
papers was acquired in his office. But 
I will go further than the bare ad- 
mission of this part of Mr. Stuart’s 
statement in its most extended sense. 
During my connexion with him he 
uniformly treated me with exceeding 
kindness and great liberality, of which 
the following particulars may convey 
an idea. He proposed to me to enter 
into a written engagement with him 
which I declined. My refusal ap- 
peared to surprise him, and he said if 
I felt any cause of dissatisfaction in 
the establishment it should be re- 
moved, I answered there was none; 
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I was pleased with every one in it 
and every thing about it. He then 
said if I did not consider my salary 
sufficient he was ready to increase it ; 
to which I answered that I was per- 
fectly satisfied and felt myself amply 
compensated as I stood, but that I 
wished to hold myself a free man. 
This conversation took place at an 
early period of our connexion; and 
upon that footing I remained until its 
close, during which interval he added 
more than once to my income, but not 
at my instance or request. The ad- 
vance always came spontaneously and 
unsolicited from his own will. I may 
add that I never heard any member 
of the establishment complain of 
want of liberality on the part of Mr. 
Stuart. He wished to have his busi- 
ness done diligently, but he was uni- 
formly liberal in compensation. These 
are facts not now disclosed, or sen- 
timents not now expressed by. me for 
the first time. In every company in 
which I ever heard his character and 
conduct alluded to, 1 have uniformly 
borne testimony to his liberality, and 
expressed myself to the same effect. 
It will now occur to the reader to 
ask how it happened that I, so highly 
favoured, should withdraw myself 
from an establishment in which | had 
so much cause of content. Mr. 
Stuart had repeatedly communicated 
to me his intention to retire from 
conducting his paper, and to confide 
the management of it to me; and the 
period was now approaching at which 
he proposed to carry his intention into 
effect. About this time the project 
of the booksellers became publicly 
known, and a proposal, totally un- 
foreseen and unexpected, was made to 
me to become their editor, to which 
1 gave a prompt and decided ne- 
gative. On the very next day I 
learned that Mr. Stuart was desirous 
to dispose of his paper, and it may 
be conceived that the information pro- 
duced in me surprise and disappoint- 
ment. I was not so unreasonable as 
to expect that Mr. Stuart should con- 
tinue to carry on his paper for my 
sake ; and his uniform kindness would 
justify an expectation that in a nego- 
ciation for its sale he would endea- 
vour to stipulate favourable terms for 
me: but this was not the position to 
which I had been taught to look; I 
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may have been too fastidious, but, 
whether the feeling was right or whe- 
ther it was wrong, | did not relish the 
idea of being transferred like a fixture 
with the concern to strangers. This 
feeling was aggravated by a little oc- 
currence not now necessary to revive, 
but which Mr. Stuart probably re- 
members, when just at this critical 
moment the proposal, which I had so 
recently rejected, was repeated and 
pressed upon me, and I, in a discon- 
tented frame of mind and with reluc- 
tance, consented to entertain it. If 
then I left Mr. Stuart it was not 
until after I found he was ready, if 
opportunity offered, to part with me; 
if, as he charges, ‘‘the booksellers 
took me from him,” it was not until 
he was ready to give me away. I[ 
continued with him nearly two months 
after 1 had apprised him of the en- 
gagement I had contracted, and dur- 
ing that time he never adverted to the 
subject, nor had I cause to learn, ex- 
cept from his reserve and the coldness 
of his manner, that I had excited his 
displeasure. I could have had no 
mean, sordid, or unworthy motive for 
leaving Mr. Stuart. My terms with 
the booksellers were not, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, more advan- 
tageous than those Mr. Stuart had 
proposed for me. 1 was exchanging 
a life of comparative ease for one of 
incessant labour and anxiety; 1 was 
leaving friends to whom I was affec- 
tionately attached to commit myself 
to strangers of whom I knew nothing. 
I was leaving an established flourish- 
ing paper to embark in a new specu- 
lation of uncertain issue. What mean, 
sordid, or selfish motive then could I 
have had to encounter so fearful a 
change? Mr. Stuart exclaims, ‘‘ the 
booksellers being possessed of general 
influence among literary men, could 
there be a doubt of success?”? Mr. 
Stuart greatly overrates the literary 
support and patronage which the 
new papers received. The actual sale 
at the commencement did not exceed 
two hundred each, and any literary 
contributions received and inserted 
were paid for. The hooksellers almost 
immediately, from various causes, 
began to drop off. Mr. Murray, now 
of Albemarle-street, then a very young 
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man, was the most active, liberal, and 
valuable among them, but he with 
Messrs. Longman, Clarke of Portugal- 
street, Butterworth, and many others 
of the greatest influence and impor- 
tance, after a short time withdrew; 
and I was left to contend with diffi- 
culties and under the most discou- 
raging circumstances, in which the 
fortune of the papers appeared despe- 
rate, and their very existence hung as 
it were by a thread, before I suc- 
ceeded in establishing the concern on 
safe grounds, at which time not more 
than two booksellers remained partners 
in it. 
These remarks will, I hope, be found 
a satisfactory answer to the statement 
of Mr. Stuart, from which it would be 
inferred that the booksellers, in setting 
up their papers, had formed a combi- 
nation to injure, if not destroy, the 
property of a gentleman who had, by 
his prudent conduct, industry, and 
talent, raised himself to an enviable 
state of affluence, and that I, a dis- 
tinguished favourite, deeply indebted 
to his kindness, had consented to be- 
come a vile instrument in their hands 
for carrying their purpose into effect. 
I repeat that the booksellers’ papers 
were not set up for the unworthy pur- 
pose alleged by Mr. Stuart. For my- 
self individually I do declare, that in 
spite of the differences that subse- 
quently arose between him and me, 
and which have ever been to me a 
source of painful reflection, I have 
never ceased to entertain for him the 
highest regard and respect. No in- 
ducement could have tempted me to 
leave him had I not felt confident that 
he meant to dispose of his paper. 
Yours, &c. GrorceE Lane. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 14. 


AT the conclusion of a very inte- 
resting account of Lady Place, at 
Hurley, Berks, in a former number * 
of your Magazine, your correspondent 
remarked “‘ that the mansion is almost 
past repair as a modern habitation, 
nor is its future destination at present 
known.” 

It was with feelings of something 
more than common disappointment 
and regret, that on revisiting yesterday 





* Gent. Mag. Jan. 1831, to which is prefixed a correct view of the mansion. 
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this old spot, I found that the man- 
sion had entirely disappeared. In the 
centre of the lawn where so late stood 
that noble pile, was a heap of bricks 
and stones, while beneath small por- 
tions of the arched cellaring were still 
standing. On inquiring in the village, 
I was told that the house had been 
pulled down last year, the materials 
having been sold by auction; and that 
during this work of destruction some 
of the floorings had given way, bury- 
ing a portion of the dwelling in the 
vaults below, and with it the walls of 
the great saloon, reputed to be the 
work of Salvator Rosa. 

We have often heard of a state of 
melancholy repose ; and when, previ- 
ous to thedestruction of Lady Place, the 
visitor entered on the lawn with its 
long rank grass, and beheld a large 
mansion, which at the first glance ap- 
peared as if never touched since the 
days of Elizabeth, while around it 
some magnificent spreading cedars still 
pointed to where the pleasure grounds 
had been; and then passing along its 
vast marble hall, equalled by few for 
its grandeur and proportions, and 
through innumerable apartments, their 
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splendour, but in none the slightest 
token of habitation or the smallest 
mark of furniture, all alike silent and 
desolate,—this feeling was experienced 
in a very extraordinary degree. 

It is a little curious to mark the 
chances and changes of this place and 
its inhabitants. Ofthe piety of the fair 
Lecelina, the foundress of the priory, 
and of its peaceful and sluggish inha- 
bitants for uear five hundred years, the 
destruction of the establishment and a 
noble mansion arising on its founda- 
tions from the legalized piracy of a 
successful and noble * Buccaneer, while 
his gallant descendantt by his secret 
counsel, held in a vault perhaps over the 
very spot where lay the mouldering re- 
mains of the fair foundress of the priory, 
successfully urges the complete over- 
throw of that form of worship of which 
she appears to have been so zealous 
and plous a supporter. With the ex- 
tinction of the family of Lovelace, the 
glory of Lady Place appears to have 
departed, and one tomb in the little 
village church,{ though crumbling in 
decay, attests something of the former 
magnificence of the Lovelaces Lords of 
Hurley. 


walls attesting much of their original Yours, &c. Wiccamicus. 
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THE PHCENIX NEST. 1593. 


A COPY of that very scarce miscellany of poetical rarities, The Phoenix Nest, 
4to. 1593, coming to my hands lately, | was curious to ascertain how far the 
impression of it in vol. ii. of Heliconia ; comprising a Selection of English Poetry 
of the Elizabethan Age, 4to. 1815, was correct. I compared the original and 
the reprint with great accuracy, and found, until I arrived at the poem headed 
“*A most rare and excellent Dreame,” &c. that the variations were chiefly 
literal and not importantly affecting the sense of any of the passages in which 
they occurred. Here, however, I met with most singular omissions, six whole 
stanzas, in different parts of the poem, being wanting in the impression in Heli- 
conia. How to account for this defect I know not, for the late Mr. Park, who 
edited the work, was very accurate in his own transcripts, and where he did 
not copy the pieces himself, I believe, he usually went carefully over them. 





* Sir Richard Lovelace, first Lord Lovelace, of Hurley, a companion of Sir Francis 
Drake. He built the mansion with the money gained in his expedition. To this 
nobleman Shirley dedicated his ‘‘ Lady of Pleasure.” 

+ John, third Lord, an early friend of the Revolution, was taken prisoner going 
to join the Prince of Orange. At the accession of the Prince he was made Captain of 
the band of Pensioners. He lived in a most prodigal and splendid style, which in- 
volved him in much difficulty, and at his death a great part of the estates were sold. 

t A view of Hurley church, and a full description of its architecture and sepulchral 
memorials, is in preparation for an early number. Epir. 
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There are not two editions of The Phenix Nest: the only one known is that of 
1593, which Mr. Park professed to follow ; but it is possible that the stanzas 
may be found in one copy and omitted in another even of the same year. Such 
variations, it will be admitted by those who are acquainted with the original 
copies of the productions of our ancestors, are now and then to be discovered ; 
and an instance of the kind came to my knowledge only the other day, which 
it may be worth while here to point out, before I proceed to supply the defects 
of the impression of The Phenix Nest as it is reprinted in Heliconia. 

The work I refer to is a volume of a character not very dissimilar to that of 
The Pheni« Nest, viz. a poetical miscellany, though the contents of it were 
probably all written by the same author, H. C., whom I believe to have been 
neither Henry Chettle according to Ritson, nor Henry Constable according to 
Warton. It is called The Forrest of Fancy, 4to. 1579; and I take it to be quite 
clear that there were not two impressions of it, although two copies 1 have 
examined of the same date differ very materially. One of these was the pro- 
perty of the late Mr. Bindley, and the other was sold by Evans of Pall Mall a 
few days ago: the latter wanted the concluding leaf, but all the rest was 

erfect. 

. The variation between these copies was two-fold. Directly after the title- 
page of that belonging to Mr. Bindley came “‘ The Epistle to the Reader ;” 
whereas in the copy sold recently by Evans, after the title-page followed four 
pages of verses, viz. 1. An Address from Fancy to the Buyers of the Book; 2. 
Some stanzas headed “‘ The Authour to the Reader ;” and 3. A copy of compli- 
mentary verses to H. C. entitled “‘ R. W. to the Reader in the Authour’s 
behalfe.”” There is no great merit in these preliminary pieces, but one of them 
gives the information that the work was originally sold for a shilling. Another 
remarkable difference between the two copies is, that Mr. Bindley’s, near the 
end, contained an epistle from ‘‘ T. O. being enamored of a ritch yong Gentle- 
woman,” &c. which is entirely omitted in the other copy of 1579. I could 
mention other minor dissemblances (if I may use the word), but the above will 
be sufficient, and they afford a curious point of bibliography connected with a 
work of the utmost rarity, and intrinsically of considerable value. 

I now return to The Phenix Nest, 4to. 1593, in order to supply, for the in- 
formation of the readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine, the six stanzas wanting 
in the reprint in Heliconia, either because the copy used by Mr. Park had 
them not, or because the transcriber he employed unluckily omitted them, 
the important error never having been till now detected. That less than his 
usual care was bestowed by Mr. Park upon this work is evident from the fact, 
that although he professed to give the whole verbatim et literatim, in the 
** Dreame”’ alone there are not fewer than between eighty and ninety aber- 
rations, more or less trifling, from the original. 

The first omission occurs on p. 47 of Heliconia, after the line— 


‘< J] finde all words inferior to their woorth,’’ 


where the following charming stanza ought to be inserted : 
‘‘ The garments wherewithall she was attyrde 
But slender in account, and yet were more 
Than hir perfections needfullye requyrde, 
Whose every part hath of contentment store : 
But as it was, thanks to my dreame therefore, 
Who causde the apparition to be wrought, 
As all lay open to mine eies or thought.”’ 


After this lapsus the transcriber went on pretty accurately for two stanzas, 
when we come to an omission of as many more ; and there is nothing in the 
wording to explain how it happened. If two different stanzas terminated with 
the same word, a person might possibly mistake one for the other; but here 
we have no excuse of the sort. Heliconia, p. 47, after the line— 


‘6 And as they settled, backe againe retier,”’ 
these two stanzas should be inserted : 
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‘¢ Next neighbor heerunto in due discent 
Hir bellie plaine, the bed of nameless blisse, 
Wherein all things appeere above content, 
And paradise is nothing more than this ; 
In which Desire was mov’d to doe amisse, 
For when his eies upon this tree was cast, 
O, blame him not if he requirde to taste. 
‘* What followed this I cannot well report : 
The tawnie Cyprous that forehanging fell 
Restraind mine eies in most malitious sort, 
Which of themselves were else affected well : 
Although as witnes nought thereof I tell, 
I doubt not those that fine conceited be 
Sees somewhat further than mine eies might see.”’ 


The reader will now please to turn to p. 50 of Heliconia, and he will there 
find a stanza thus ending : 


* The rest of that my toong had left unspoken.’’ 
After this line the following stanza ought to have found a place, but did not. 


** As soone as sighes had overblowne my teares, 
And teares allaid my sighings vehemence, 
Audacitie, expulser of those feares, 

Gave to desire at last preheminence, 

Who saw it now to be of consequence, 
Sauced his tale with dutie and respect, 
And thus began, or to the like effect.’’ 


Without this connecting link the poem is not intelligible, and a quotation is 
commenced without any information who is the speaker. The mere reading 
over of the proof-sheets, and the finding of them inconsequential nonsense, 
ought to have led to the detection of this omission. On p. 52 of Heliconia one 
of the stanzas closes thus :— 


** To let all things run in communitie,’’ 


which from the inverted comma would seem to be the end of a speech, while 
the next stanza beginning, 


“‘ With favor, ladie ! give me leave to speake,’’ 


reads as if it were the opening of a new address by the lover to his lady; 
whereas the subsequent stanza, which ought to have intervened, establishes 
that the whole was one continued supplication. 


** An easie thing for you to overcome 
(Faire Ladie) him that is so deepe your thrall ; 
For every syllable from your lips that come 
Beares wit and weight and vehemence withall, 
Under the which my subject spirits fall. 
If you do speake, or if you nought expresse, 
Your beautie of it selfe is conqueresse.’’ 


Therefore, I am authorised in saying, either that Mr. Park re-printed from 
a copy of the Phenix Nest which was in itself strangely incomplete, or his 
impression, instead of being moderately accurate, is a melancholy mutilation 
of a fine poem. I have supplied five of the missing stanzas, and what follows 
is the sixth, which ought to come in on p. 58 of Heliconia: the line 


** As not to have my good but in a dreame,”’’ 
should precede it. 


‘« Why art thou not (O Dreame) the same you seeme, 
Seeing thy visions our contentment brings ? 
Or doe we of their woorthines misdeeme, 
To call them shadowes that are reall things, 
And falslie attribute their due to wakings ? 
O, doe but then perpetuate thy sleight, 
And I will sweare thou workst not by deceit.’ 
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The above forms the penultimate stanza of the poem, and could only have 
been omitted by the extreme of carelessness, unless my other supposition be 
well founded. However, it is useless not to admit that Mr. Park here executed 
his task with too much haste, and in his notes he now and then commits 
singular errors. The word ‘‘misdeeme”’ in the foregoing stanza reminds me 
of one of them, which it may be worth while to point out. It is in reference 
to a poem on p. 130 of the Phenix Nest in Heliconia, which terminates with 
this line, 


‘¢ Such life leads Love, entangled with misdeemes."’ 


Now, it is very true, as Mr. Park observes (p. 155), that ‘‘ misdeemes”’ is 
here “‘ used as a substantive,”’ but it is not ‘‘ used in the sense of misdoings,”’ 
but of misapprehensions, as is obvious not only from the line itself but from 
the whole context. The error is quite as remarkable when he tells us (p. 151) 
that “Gramercy” is ‘‘ contracted from Grant me mercy.” The blunder was 
originally Dr. Johnson’s, but Mr. Park ought to have been better read in 
Chaucer than to have fallen into it. 

While upon The Phenix Nest allow me to advert to some of the poems in 
it subscribed ‘“‘ T. L. Gent.”? which are from the pen of Thomas Lodge, and 
by Ritson erroneously asserted to be taken from Lodge’s Euphues Golden Legacie, 
meaning his Rosalynd, first printed in 1590. Many of them are in fact to be found 
in Lodge’s Phillis, 4to. 1593, a work of excessive rarity, of which 1 never saw 
more than one copy, with which I collated the pieces in The Phoenix Nest: as 
that collation has enabled me to point out sundry mis-readings, mis-prints, 
and other variations, a few of them may be subjoined for the information of 
such as are interested in matters of the kind. On p. 62 is a poem without 
title, beginning, 

‘* Muses! helpe me, sorrow swarmeth,”’ 


in the third line of which, “‘ Haples,” as reprinted in The Phenix Nest, ought 
to be Heavie according to the original in Phillis. The last stanza, on p. 63 
of Heliconia, in Phillis, reads thus :— ; 


** Lovely Swaine, with luckie guiding, 
Once (but. now no more) so frended ; 
Thou my flocks hast had in mindinge, 
From the morne till day was ended.”’ 


I own speeding and feeding, as the words stand in The Phenix Nest, 
to be an improvement, but that is not according to Lodge’s copy. On p. 64 
of Heliconia is an important misprint, making nonsense of the whole passage : 


* Philip’s son can with his finger 
Hide his fear, it is so little,’’ &c. 


The true reading is scar, which, being printed with a long s, was misread 
fear: in Phillis it stands scarre, which could not beso mistaken. On p. 75 of 
Heliconia occurs another poem by Lodge, also extracted in The Phenix Nest 
from his Phillis, 1593, which begins— 


‘* Now I finde thy lookes were fained,’’ 
and the second stanza contains the following couplet, 


‘* All thy words I counted wittie ; 
All thy smyles I deemed pittee,”’ 


which may be the best reading, but in the original it is pritty instead of pittie. 
If you consider these particulars worth inserting, I will send you next month 
some new and. interesting information respecting that earlier and on some 
accounts more valuable poetical miscellany, The Paradise of Dainty Devices. 
lam, &c. J. P.C. 


6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Henry of Monmouth: or Memoirs of 
the Life and Character of Henry the 
Fifth, as Prince of Wales and King 
of England. By J. Endell Tyler, 
B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1838. 


NOVEL truths in matters of his- 
tory may be promulgated in two very 
different ways; either, by simply 
enouncing them, together with their 
proofs, and then leaving them to make 
their own certain way; or, by attack- 
ing and vanquishing the leaders of op- 
posing systems, and establishing the 
new opinions in their stead. The 
former mode is that of the apostle; 
he goes forth to bear witness to the 
truth, he is careless how it clashes 
with preconceived opinions, and never 
pauses to consider how it may be re- 
ceived or whom it may affect. He 
speaks what he knows, he testifies 
what he has seen, and is unconcerned 


as to what may be the consequences 
to the great Diana of the Ephesians. 
The latter mode is that of the contro- 
versialist; his course is a perpetual 
warfare, he builds upon ruins, ‘and 
must drive out before he can enter 


and enjoy. Now one of the great 
faults of the present work is that 
it partakes too much of the contro- 
versial character. The author fights 
his way to the establishment of the 
immaculacy of Henry the Fifth, over- 
turning, or fancying that he over- 
turns, as he proceeds, Shakspeare and 
Hall on the one hand, and Fox the 
martyrologist, and Hume, and Lin- 
gard, and Sharon Turner, and Milner, 
and Nicolas, and a host of smaller 
fry, on the other. He writes, indeed, 
like the Irishman in the disturbed dis- 
tricts, with a sword in one hand and 
a pistol in the other, and his book is 
a long quarrel, or rather a succession 
of quarrels, from beginning to end. 
We give him credit for using his 
weapons, except in the instance of 
Hume, with all possible politeness; 
but not even the urbanity of Mr. Tyler 
can make ‘‘a duel in the form of a 
debate” otherwise than extremely dis- 
agreeable, nor, as we think, any thing 
Gent. Maa. Vou. X. 


but a very inefficient mode of arriving 
at the truth. 

The author’s opinion of ‘‘ Henry of 
Monmouth,” as he somewhat roman- 
tically calls him throughout his work, 
is, that 


‘* He was bold and merciful and kind, 
but he was no libertine, in his youth ; he 
was brave and generous and just, but he 
was no persecutor, in his manhood. On 
the throne he upheld the royal authority 
with mingled energy and mildness, and 
he approved himself to his subjects as a 
wise and beneficent King; in his private 
individual capacity he was a bountiful and 
considerate, though strict and firm mas- 
ter, a warm and sincere friend, a faithful 
and loving husband. He passed through 
life under the habitual sense of an over- 
ruling Providence ; and, in his premature 
death, he left us the example of a Chris- 
tian’s patient and pious resignation to 
the Divine Will. As long as he lived he 
was an object of the most ardent and 
enthusiastic admiration, confidence, and 
love ; and, whilst the English monarchy 
shall remain amongst the unforgotten 
things on earth, his memory will be ho- 
noured, and his name will be enrolled 
among the NOBLE and the coop.’ (Vol. 
I. p. xi.) 

These extreme praises, which are 
frequently reiterated throughout the 
book, are well known to be much at 
variance with the commonly received 
opinions respecting the youthful irre- 
gularities of tte Conquerorof Agincourt 
—opinions immortalised by Shak- 
speare, and delivered down to us by a 
long succession of historians. On which 
side lies the truth—with Mr. Tyler? 
or with the historians? That is the 
question debated in these Memoirs. 

On the part of Mr. Tyler there is 
abundance of negative evidence. There 
is no mention of the Boar’s Head on the 
Rolls of Parliament ; the adventure on 
Gad’s Hill is not to be found amongst 
the fragments of the Proceedings of the 
Privy Council; Mrs. Quickly’s name 
does not occur upon the Pell Records ; 
neither Poins nor Doll Tear Sheet is 
alluded to in the letters from Prince 
Henry to the Council; nay, although 
the Prince was once accused of a little 
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bit of peculation, the charge seems to 
have been unjust, and there really is 
no evidence at all that he ever acted 
upon his fat friend’s advice to ‘ rob 
the Exchequer.” As far as it goes, 
this is all well enough; but Mr. Tyler 
pushes the value of this description of 
evidence very far beyond the worth 
usually ascribed to it. Equally com- 
plaisant is he to the little positive tes- 
timony he is able to adduce. Some 
letters of Hotspur’s, in which the 
Prince, then a boy of thirteen, is men- 
tioned in the way in which it is 
usual to speak of royal youths, are 
liberally considered as conclusive proof 
of his valour and kind-heartedness ; 
a despatch in the prince’s name ad- 
dressed to the Council, and detailing 
the savage barbarities practised upon 
the estates of Owen Glendower by 
troops nominally under the command 
of the Prince, then a boy of fourteen, 
is adjudged to breathe the spirit of a 
gallant young warrior full of promp- 
titude and intrepidity ; his filial duti- 
fulness and affection, as well as his 
pious and devout trust in Providence, 
are held to be established by some re- 
ligious phrases in two or three letters 
written at the age of seventeen ; whilst 
his humanity rests upon the unques- 
tionable fact of his abstaining from 
sending to his father a prisoner who 
was so badly wounded that he could 
not mount a horse; moreover all his 
virtues are vouched for in the pre- 
amble of the Act of Parliament by 
which he was declared heir apparent ; 
and Lydgate assures us, that 


—-‘‘ he hathe joy and great dainty 
To read in books of antiquity 
To find only virtue,” 


and that—‘‘he is both manful and 
virtuous ;’” and Occleve, when anxious 
to obtain his favour, describes him as 
“benign and demure to sue unto,” 
with a “‘ heart full-applied to grant.” 
Upon the strength of these various 
testimonies, and one or two others of 
less moment, and upon the ground, 
also, that no contemporary historian 
has handed down to us any definite 
act of profligacy or licentiousness, 
Mr. Tyler rests satisfied that Henry was 
a young gentleman of the Sir Charles 
Grandison school from his birth— 
“‘an undaunted warrior and triumph- 
ant hero . . . the conqueror of him- 
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self, the example of a chastened mo- 
dest spirit, of filial reverence, anda 
single mind bent upon duty ...A 
combination of moral excellencies .. . 
a sincere and pious Christian.”” (Vol. 
I. p. 223-4.) 

The reply of the historians lies in 
a nutshell. Mr. Tyler may amuse 
himself by the discovery of anachron- 
isms in Shakspeare—the glory of the 
Bard’s reputation is rather heightened 
than sullied by proof that his imagi- 
nation outstripped the facts on which 
his enchanting plays upon the His- 
tory of Henry the Fourth were 
founded; but as to History, which is 
Truth, what has she to do with the 
inventions of the dramatist ?— No- 
thing but to admire them for their 
singular resemblance to what she her- 
self might have been. 

The fact that Henry in his youthful 
days was ‘addicted to courses vain,” 
from which he suddenly withdrew 
upon his accession to the throne, is 
vouched for by a body of historians 
of his own days, and of the period 
immediately subsequent, so numerous, 
that, as Mr. Turner properly remarks, 
** the fact cannot justly be questioned 
without doubting all history.” Mr. 
Tyler proffers some very unsatisfac- 
tory criticism upon Walsingham’s as- 
sertions, and endeavours also to com- 
bat those of Hall. But, if Walsing- 
ham were got rid of, the fact still re- 
mains in the pages of Thomas of 
Elmham, and Titus Livius, and Otter- 
bourn, and Hardyng. And why take 
the trouble of combating Hall, who, 
in that part of his Chronicle, is merely 
a translator and amplifier of Polydore 
Vergil, who states the fact clearly 
enough, and so do others. None of 
them, indeed, enter into particulars, but 
they have told us with what descrip- 
tions of persons the Prince passed 
his days “in wanton living;” and, 
when we consider the time at which 
they wrote, was it to be expected that 
they should have gone on to particu- 
larise the facts of libertinism which 
constituted “‘ wanton living?” or shall 
we doubt that Prince Henry was a 
rake, because, although all history 
tells us that he was so, the poet only 
has pictured his mad pranks? Had 
he died but yesterday, and Mr. Tyler 
were about to hand down his great 
achieyements to posterity, would he 
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think it necessary to enter into the 
details of his youthful profligacy, or 
dream that some worthy gentleman, 
after the lapse of four hundred years, 
would call in question the truth of 
Mr. Tyler’s general assertion, because 
he had not gratified public curiosity 
by writing a scandalous chronicle? 
Mr. Tyler is compelled to admit that 
the only really serious definite charge 
against the Prince is to a certain ex- 
tent borne out by the facts. He al- 
lows (vol. i. p. 302) that, for some 
cause or other, near the close of the 
life of Henry the Fourth, the King 
and the Prince were at variance ; that 
the Prince was dismissed from the 
Council, and his younger brother ap- 
pointed in his stead; that the heir 
apparent then gathered together his 
retainers in a riotous manner and led 
them to his father’s palace, where the 
quarrel was, somehow or other, 
hushed up. Mr. Tyler sees nothing 
in all this but filial affection, and the 
jealousy of designing people who en- 
vied ‘‘ the sweet Prince,” and he en- 
tertains a strong suspicion that Queen 
Johanna, Henry the Fourth’s second 
wife, was at the bottom of it. Mr. 
Tyler, indeed, has an evident dislike 
to that lady; for no other reason, that 
we can perceive, than that Henry the 
Fifth used her very ill. That cir- 
cumstance affords presumption enough, 
in the estimation of Mr. Tyler, 
that she was quite capable of all 
the mischief he can set down to her 
account. But Mr. Tyler has omit- 
ted to notice that Henry’s conduct 
to this unfortunate lady weighed hea- 
vily on his conscience, and that he 
endeavoured to make her a beggarly 
death-bed amends for his ill-usage. 
Either this fact has escaped the re- 
search of Mr. Tyler, or he has omitted 
to give it due weight ; and as the evi- 
dence of it is curious and little known, 
we will place it before our readers, 
trusting that Mr. Tyler will take a 
proper opportunity of imitating the 
conduct of his hero by doing all he 
can to repair his injustice to Queen 
Joan. 

On the 13th July 1422, six weeks 
before his death, Henry, being then in 
France, wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to the Bishops of 
Winchester and Durham, his Chan- 


cellor and Treasurer, in England, 
thus :-— 
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“‘ Ryght worshipfull and worshipfull 
Faders in God, oure ryght trusty and 
welebeloved. Howe be hit, that we have 
do take into oure hande, sich a certeyn 
tyme, and for suche causes as ye knowe, 
the douairs of our Moder Quene Johanne, 
except a certeine pension therof yerely, 
whiche we assigned for the expens resoun- 
able of hir, and of a certein meyné that 
shuld abide aboute hir ; We, doubtyng lest 
hit shuld bea charge unto oure conscience, 

For to occupie forth lenger the said douair 
in this wise, the whiche charge we be 
avisid no longer to ber in our conscience, 
wol and charge youe, that as ye will 
answere to God for us in this cas, and 
stonde descharged in youre owen consci- 
ence also, that ye make deliverance unto 
oure said Moder the Quene, hooly of hir 
said douair, and suffre hir to reiciffe hit 
as she did hereafore. And that she mak 
hir officers whom hir lust, so thay be oure 
liege men, and good men, and that ther- 
fore we have yeve in charge and com- 
mandement at this tym, to mak hir plein 
restitution of hir douair above said. Fer- 
thermore we wol and charge yowe, that 
hir beddes, and al other thyng mevables, 
that we had of hir, ye delivere hir ayeine. 
And ordeineth hir, that she have of such 
cloth, and of suche colour, as she wol de- 
vise hirself, v. or vi. gounes, such as she 
useth to were: and because we suppose 
she wol son remoeve from the plas where 
she is nowe, that ye ordeine hir also horses 
for ii. chares, and lat hir remoeve thens 
into what oyer place wythin owre roiaume 
that hir lust, and whanne her lust, &c. 
Writyn the xiii day of Juyll, the yere of 
oure reigne tenth.”’ 

We are not quite sure that Mr. 
Tyler does not owe a little reparation, 
also, to some other persons. What, 
for instance, is to be said about the 
following, which is one of many bitter 
passages against David Hume? 


‘* Hume is no authority on any dis- 
puted point. An anecdote, of the accu- 
racy of which the author has no doubt, 
throws a strong suspicion on the work of 
that writer, and marks it as a history on 
which the student can place no depend- 
ance. Hume made application at one of 
the public offices of State Records for 
permission to examine its treasures. Not 
only was leave granted, but every facility. 
was afforded, and the documents bearin: 
upon the subject immediately in han 
were selected and placed ina room for his 
exclusive use. He never came. Shortly 
after, his work appeared: and, on one of 
the officers expressing his surprise and 
regret that he had not paid his promised 
visit, Hume said, ‘ I find it far more easy 
to consult printed works, than to spend 
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my time on manuscripts.’ No wonder 
Hume’s England is a work of no autho- 
rity.’ (I. 360.) 

We know not where Mr. Tyler found 
this anecdote, but it bears evident 
marks of exaggeration and untruth 
upon the face of it. David Hume, we 
will answer for it, never stultified him- 
self in the way represented, and Mr. 
Tyler must have strange notions of 
the sources of English history, and of 
the mode in which the value of Hume 
as an historian ought to be estimated, 
if he thinks himself entitled to pro- 
nounce judgment ea cathedrd in this 
flippant manner, or imagines that the 
credit of one of the most justly popular 
works in our language ought to be 
summarily disposed of upon the autho- 
rity of such a paltry unauthenticated 
** anecdote.” 

Mr. Tyler fights for his hero after 
his accession to the throne just as 
vigorously as during his princedom. 
He was a reformer of Papal errors, he 
was no persecutor ; he slaughtered his 
prisoners at Agincourt, but ‘‘ he was 
brave, he was merciful’’—“ all the 
virtues under heaven”’ were too few for 
“* Henry of Monmouth.” ‘‘ Thaddeus 
of Warsaw,” and the fine old heroes 
of romance, are the only beings with 
whom he may be compared. 

Mr. Tyler’s determination to make 
Henry the Fifth a mere “ faultless 
monster,”’ is particularly to be re- 
gretted, as he has bestowed pains and 
research upon his subject, and has pos- 
sessed advantages which, if directed 
by a proper critical spirit, might have 
been most usefully applied. He has 
had unlimited facility of access to the 
Pell Records, and the acknowledg- 
ments scattered throughout his vo- 
lumes imply that other more important 
documents were equally accessible to 
him. All these advantages have been 
sacrificed to the one great object of 
making the world believe that Henry 
‘was a sort of angel-mortal. 

Some letters from Henry the Fifth 
to the citizens of London, written 
during the King’s absence in France, 
with a reply sent to him under the 
city seal, are probably the greatest 
novelties in Mr. Tyler’s volumes; but 
there is such a want of references to 
authorities, that we are by no means 
certain that even these have not been 


printed before. The book is indeed 
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very defective upon the subject of re- 
ferences, and papers evidently copied 
from printed works, as the proceedings 
of the Council and Ellis’s Letters, are 
frequently referred—when there is any 
reference at all—to the primary instead 
of the secondary sources. Mr. Tyler 
prints also translations of documents 
instead of giving us the originals, 
whichought to have been inserted either 
in notes or in the appendix. This is a 
practice sure to lead to mistakes, even 
with men of learning. A conjectural 
emendation of a document printed in 
the original French in the Proceedings 
of the Council (vol. ii. p. 262), and in 
a translation by Mr. Tyler (vol. ii. p. 
266), and the rendering of the papal 
title ‘‘ saint pier,”’ by ‘‘ Saint Peter,” 
instead of ‘‘ holy father”’ (Tyler, vol. ii. 
42, 46), sufficiently prove the danger 
of depending even upon Mr. Tyler. 

We regret to speak thus unfavour- 
ably of an historical work emanating 
from a gentleman evidently possessed 
of a well-cultivated mind, and we have 
no doubt an ornament to the noble 
church of which he is a member; but 
if, to apply his own words,we had been 
** tempted by morbid delicacy, or fear, 
to suppress or disguise” the fact that 
his book is a failure, we should have 
erred against the principle he himself 
lays down and beautifully expresses—a 
principle equally applicable to our task 
and to his—‘“‘ the poet is dear, and 
our early associations are dear, and 
pleasures often tasted without satiety 
are dear; but, to every rightly-ba- 
lanced mind, TRUTH IS DEARER THAN 
ALL.” 


Poems, by John Kenyon. 


THE immense body of poetry which 
issues in a constant stream from the 
press, can scarcely be known only to 
those persons called Reviewers ; who 
see the long and endless battalions file 
off before them. Of course the greater 
part of this multitudinous mass must 
consist of weakness, folly, ignorance, 
and coxcombry of every kind. Books 


.are now written by the ignorant for 


those more ignorant than themselves. 
A poetical cobbler has a coterie of his 
own, and there is a kind of under- 
current which carries off the floating 
carcases of the impression, sufficiently, 
we presume, to secure the publisher 
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from loss. We presume that a good 
deal of modern poetry of Byron and 
Moore, and perhaps Wordsworth, is 
read among the mechanics and hum- 
bler classes, and now and then such 
reading falls into the way of one who 
can also write; and when he does, 
the strange defects of his early educa- 
tion, with the acquired routine of 
poetical language he has caught, form 
one of the most strange and anomalous 
mixtures that can be conceived. We 
have one of these poems (not Mr. 
Kenyon’s) now before us, in which 
after passages in which grammar and 
syntax have been violated inthe grossest 
manner, rhymes rendered laughable 
by their utter absurdity, words wrong- 
ly spelt, wrongly accented, wrongly 
used, we meet with a few lines like 
the following :— 


The sun rose high above the hills, ere he 

His palace left: with a elastic light, 

He sought the sultan with a heart of glee. 

Sweet natureshone before him rich and bright ; 

A soothing breeze, refreshing, wing’d its flight, 

And sung and sported mid the rustling trees ; 

Small clouds, in clusters, delicate and white, 

Kept rising o’er the mounts by slow degrees, 

And hidden woodland brooks did sing their 
lullabies. 


The happy birds, with crests of richest hue, 

Beneath the spreading leaves did — and call, 

And swiftly shot the waving branches through, 

And flitted o’er the glist’ning waterfall. 

The palm and cedar, in their beauty tall, 

Rose o’er the whole with rich majestic head, 

And like a bright and beauteous golden ball, 

High rode the sun, his burnish’d es 
and red, 


_ Spread, ; [a 

And tinged the sea and woods with amber deep 

Now who could suppose that a per- 
son who had taste and education even 
to write such lines, should also be so 
ignorant as in the third line to spell 
sought—saught, and so on through 
the poem? From such writers we 
turn to the one before us, who appears 
to be a gentleman of education, taste, 
and learning ; speaking in our usual 
plain and honest manner, we must 
say that the spark of divine genius is 
not very brilliant or large. In the 
car that bears the poet along, we can- 
not say that the steeds have necks 
clothed with thunder, or that the 
wheels glow with fire; but Mr. Ken- 
yon has executed with elegance and 
fancy the style of poetry he has 
adopted. We do not like his intro- 
ductory poem called ‘‘ Moonlight” so 
well as some others, as thinking it 
wanting in interest ; but the versifica- 
tion is excellent, and the poetical 
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language shows discriminating and 
just taste. Parts of it remind us of 
the manner of Mr. Rogers’s Italy ; with 
which we think the author is familiar. 
Satires we are not very fondof. They 
are most difficult of composition, re- 
quiring a combination of so many 
qualities, that it is hopeless often to 
find; in fact, we have had no satire 
worth a farthing since the days of 
Pope. To our minds Byron’s English 
Bards can only boast a few vigorous 
lines; and Gifford’s Baviad is a forced 
unnatural fire—‘‘ killing butterflies 
upon a wheel.” The poems he attacks 
with such malignant virulence were 
worthy only of a contemptuous smile; 
but subjects in his days were scarce, 
and he had determined to bea satirist. 
For such a character we think Mr. 
Kenyon too amiable and too well-bred ; 
and accordingly we find, in his poem 
so designed, lines more fitting for a 
pastoral. 


Now oe sweet such refuge found with 
s 


’ 

To stray with mild Piscator up the brooks, 
With Cowley muse beneath the greenwood tree, 
Or taste old Fuller’s wise simplicity ; 
Or, if his Worthies, though vomevedl' their span, 
Smack yet too strongly of the living man, 
Then backward turn to question Homer o’er, 
Or dream of storied ages roll’d before, 
Feint ghana now, like far-off beacon= 

i 


O’er misty ocean, scarcely read aright. 

But if, perplex’d by history’s fabling theme, 

Vex’d thought would float entire on fancy’s 
stream, 

To me more dear than all the East e’er gave 

Those nightly tales, Arabia’s gift, I crave: 

With Sinbad let me wander, sailor bold, 

And hear his mighty marvels ten times told, 

Or read again of Morgiana, who 

The robber-chief with whirling dagger slew, 

Or fondlier lingering through charm’d hours, 


prolong 
Of Thalaba the wild and wondrous song, 
Thrice summon’d, scarce I quit those Genii 


wers 
Most loved, as most unlike this world of ours. 


From these very pleasing lines, we 
turn to the miscellaneous verses, 
among which are many highly fanci- 
ful and elegant; it is as difficult to 
know which to select for presentation, 
as we used in our early days to find 
it to chose our partner among the 
blooming roses of beauty that sat with 
blushing cheeks and beating hearts 
around; let us make our bow to ‘‘ The 
Moorland Girl :” 


True! she had been in city gay, 

And seen whate’er its pomp could show 
To win her youthful heart away, 

The courtly ball, the flattering beau, 
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And she hath form and face as fair 
As sculpture asks, or painting wills ; 
Yet, spite of all that flatter’d there, 
Her heart was mid her native hills. 


Once more amid those native hills, 
A Moorland Girl, behold her bound, 
While all her heart with pleasure fills 
At rural sight or rural sound ; 
Whether she lift her eye to note 

The kite, high circling in the gale, 
Or pause to catch the tones that float 
From hidden cushat down the dale. 


Or if she climb the mountain side 

To pluck her favourite heath again, 

Or down the alder-valley glide, 

Or linger in the fir-tree glen, 

In bliss—the haunts of pomp and pelf 
May never know—each moment wheels, 
While sisters, spirits like herself, 

Share and enhance the bliss she feels. 


Sweet bud of beauty ! Moorland Girl! 
Still, still hold on thy dream-like race, 
Far from the city’s heartless whirl 
And all the tribes of common place, 
Still mould thine own wild paradise, 
Enjoying—living—loving thus,— 
And wheresoe’er thy presence is, 
Shall still be paradise to us. . 


We have room to add one more :— 
Music. 

Awake! thou harp! with music stored, 
Awake ! and let me feel thy power ; 
Fling forth in turn, from every chord, 
The thronging notes in ceaseless shower! 
Following thy measures as they rise, 
Upfloating forms of every hue 
Shall flit before my half-closed eyes, 
And I will dream the visions true. 


Breathless I list the streaming wires 
Responsive to the minstrel-hand, 

While faded hopes and young desires 
Come stealing back, a pensive band. 
Ah! now I know the sounds too well 
Thy murmuring strings are fain to move, 
For when may memory cease to dwell 
On her who loved that lay of love ? 


For she could win thine every key, 
From strains that suit a lady’s bower 
To fits of wildest minstrelsy 

From moonlight glen or lonely tower. 
Bold swelling notes of war—yet such 
Their sound as told of pity near, 

She loved them all—and every touch 
Recalls my wandering thoughts to her. 


Vain dreams, away! in vacant mood, 

Now let my wearied heart recline ; 

No more I call on Fancy’s brood 

To mix, sweet harp, their spells with 
eC. 
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Like one who drifts in idle boat 
Unoar’d, and heedless whither bound, 
Thus languid laid, oh! let me float 
Adown thy silvery stream of sound. 


’Tis soft as evening’s dewy sigh, 
Sweeter than summer’s balmiest breath ; 
Half-conscious—half entranced I lie, 
And seem to touch the verge of death. 
And thus beguiled, how bless’d it were 
To cross that dark and fated sea! 

Then just escaped this world of care 

To wake and—Nea! dwell with thee! 


The Alternative, Disease and Premature 
Death, or Health and Long Life. 
By J. Pinney, Esq. 


THE observations we have made on 
Mr. Johnson’s work will apply to the 
present volume of Mr. Pinney’s. To 
both gentlemen we are obliged for the 
interest they have taken in the pre- 
servation of our health, and some 
forty or fifty years hence we shall 
hope to review a nineteenth or twen- 
tieth edition of a work that has ena- 
bled us to pursue our pleasing avoca- 
tions when plusquam octogenarius. 
In the meanwhile we must inform 
Mr. Pinney that, when at p. 72, he 
advises early rising with the sun and 
exercise, however suitable his observa- 
tions may be for more genial climates, 
there are few seasons in England in 
which Aurora does not arise with too 
cold and damp a countenance to be 
at all agreeable: we conceive a pro- 
menade aprés déjetiné to be far more 
advisable. Secondly, at p. 84, Mr. 
Pinney says, the unwholesomeness of 
London air is seen in the stunted 
shrubs, trees, &c. Notso hasty! The 
carbon with which the air of London 
is loaded acts prejudicially on some 
plants, by mechanically stopping up the 
pores, but not by any unhealthy gases. 
A few years ago, the inhabitants of 
Gower-street had fine crops of peaches 
in their gardens; and even now the 
fig-tree grows admirably in the con- 
fined yards of Bedford-row and even 
of the city. The plane-tree is totally 
uninjured, and is more luxuriant in 
Cavendish and Berkeley-squares than 
in the bleaker and more exposed situ- 
ations of the country. The elms and 
limes in St. James’s Park are injured 
not by smoke, but by the wood-beetles. 
Observations should be made as to 
the particular plants that flourish, or 
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that appear injured by the confined 
situation, and how far it affects blos- 
soms, fruiting, &c. Thirdly, at p.111, 
we must inform Mr. Pioney that Alex- 
ander the Great did not die of drunken- 
ness, as he asserts, but probably of a 
malignant fever, occasioned by the ac- 
tion of the marsh miasma of the low 
plain of Babylon on a constitution 
affected by great exertion of body in 
so deleterious a climate, and great 
anxiety of mind. The story of his 
drunken debauch is atale got up in 
later times. His body was conveyed 
in a magnificent hearse from Babylon 
to Alexandria, where it was deposited 
in a coffin or shrine of solid gold; 
there lay, not the carcase of a drunk- 
ard, but the sacred remains, the mor- 
tal tenement, the decayed robe which 
once contained a mind so noble, an 
intellect so commanding, a will and 
courage so unconquerable, that have 
never before or since been possessed 
by any one, in whose hands the 
sceptre of dominion has been placed. 


Divine Emblems, after the Fashion of 
Quarles. By Johann Abrichts. 


A cLEvER, pleasing little volume, 
dressed in a quaint, antique garb, 
such as would have captivated Charles 
Lamb and his Sister, and been their 
companion during one of their long 
summer-afternoons. 


EMBLEM X. 


I. 

How could I trust you, antic swain, 
With cap and bells, and toy? 

Some planet, sure, did turn my brain 
To catch at such decoy. 

With him, to keep fool’s holiday, 
I gambol’d far away ; 

I follow’d where he led—he led astray. 


Il. 

Thoughtless we pass’d Mount Sinai: 
Loud thunderings smote my ear, 

Fork’d lightnings glared before my wan- 
But life was in the glare. [ton eye, 

I took alarm—on feet of thought 
Jordan’s pure stream I sought: 

I found a sterile country—parch’d with 

drought. 


Ill. 

I turn’d my steps to Bethsaida, 
But found no waters fair— 
Re pane Ishmaelitish trader 

alted his camels there. 
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I fled, my antic swain pursued, 
And would again have woo’d ; 
I stopt my ears, and all his laws withstood. 


Iy. 
I sought Bethesda’s fount of fame, 
But found its waters ‘* still :’’ 
1 watch’d—no friendly angel came 
To agitate the rill. 
Distracted o’er the earth I roam ; 
I ’ve dared the ocean’s foam: [home? 
Do tell me, if thou canst, my pathway 


v. 
Oh! I am weary, sick, and sad ; 
My half-clad limbs are cold. 
No good I’ve known—no peace have had 
Since I forsook the fold ; 
But thorny paths and flinty roads, 
And chilly, damp abodes, _[forebodes. 
And—worse than all—dismal and dire 


vi. 
Evangelist. — The Prodigal, repentant 
Was welcomed home with cost: [grown, 
Thy gentle Shepherd knows his own, 
Although the mark be lost. 
He \eft th’ perfect ninety-nine 
I’ th’ fold, and did incline [vine. 
To seek the *‘ truant one’’ with love di- 


vil. 

Soul.—Say, is there hope, when I return, 
To scape the righteous dart ? 

Evangelist.—Yes! if his love did ever 
Within thy wayward heart. (burn 

This pathway leads to yonder gate, 
There loudly knock—though late, 

Thy Shepherd stands prepared to fold the 

runagate. 


Luther on the Psalms, 


WE are obliged to the Rev. Mr. H. 
Cole for this little work, which he has 
judiciously selected, and it appears to 
us carefully translated. All the works 
of Luther more or less breathe of the 
greatness of his mind and chiefly the 
strength of his intellect as well as 
his fervent piety. This is one of his 
practical and devotional treatises, in 
which the subject and contents of all 
the Psalms are given and elucidated 
in a manner worthy of his great repu- 
tation. The short letter from the 
great reformer to his friend, which 
precedes the Commentary, is highly 
illustrative of his history and cha- 
racter. 


‘* Martin Luther to his Friend. 


‘‘T am unwilling to acknowledge that 
you are right in being so industrious as 
to publish abroad my poor productions. 
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I fear you are actuated too much by fa- 
vour towards me. As to myself, I am 
wholly dissatisfied with my works on the 
Psalms, not so much on account of the 
sense I have given, which I believe to be 
true and genuine, as on account of the 
verbosity, confusion, and undigested chaos 
of my commentaries altogether. The 
book of Psalms is a book, my commen- 
taries on which, from want of time and 
leisure, I am obliged to conceive, digest, 
arrange, and prepare all at once, for 
I am overwhelmed with occupation. I 
have two Sermons to preach in a day; I 
have to meditate on the Psalms; I have 
to consider over the letters which I re- 
ceive by the posts (as they are called), 
and to reply to my enemies. I have to 
attack the Pope’s bulls in both languages, 
and I have to defend myself, (To say 
nothing about the letters of my friends 
which I have to answer, and various do- 
mestic and casual engagements to which 
Iam obliged to attend.) You do well, 
therefore, to pray for me, for I am op- 
ressed with many afflictions, and much 
indered from the performance of my sa- 
cred duties. My whole life is a cross to 
me! I have now in hand the xxii 
Psalm—‘ My God, my God!’ and I had 
hopes of completing a Commentary on 
the whole book of Psalms if Christ should 
give us a sufficient interval of peace, so 
that I could devote my whole time and 
attention to it; but now I cannot devote 
a fourth part of my time to such a pur- 
pose; nay, the time that I devote to it 
is but a few stolen moments. You do 
right in admonishing me of my want of 
moderation. I feel my deficiency myself, 
but I find that I have not command over 
my own mind, I am carried away from 
myself, as it were, by a certain vehement 
zeal of spirit, while I am conscious that 
I wish evil to no one, though all my ad- 
versaries press in upon me with such 
maddened fury; so that in fact I have 
not time to consider who my enemies are, 
nor what various treatment they require. 
Pray, therefore, the Lord for me, that I 
may have wisdom to speak and write that 
which shall please him and become me, 
and not what may appear becoming to 
them. And now farewell in Christ! 


‘* Wittenberg, A.D. 1521.”’ 


Architectural Illustrations and Account 
of the Temple Church, London. By 
Robert William Billings, Associate 
of the Institute of British Architects. 
4to. 1838. 

MR. Billings, who is well known as 
an architectural draughtsman, pub- 
lishes this volume with the view of 
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developing the beauties of one of the 
most elegant examples of pointed 
architecture in the land, one which is 
distinguished by lightness and elegance 
above its contemporaries, in an age 
when those characteristics were the 
leading features of every ecclesiastical 
structure. 

A considerable portion of the work 
is assigned to an essay by Mr. Clarkson, 
being an inquiry into the truth of the 
alleged idolatry of the Templars, which 
cannot be passed over without observa- 
tion. The object of this essay is to esta- 
blish the fact that the Templars were 
guilty of the charge of idolatry, and 
that their church furnishes symbolic 
evidences of the truth of the charge; 
butas we are not mystagogues sufficient 
to fathom the hidden meanings con- 
veyed in particular numbers or ma- 
thematical forms, all we can do 
is to attempt the examination of 
the evidence which Mr. Clarkson con- 
siders to exist in the Temple Church 
of the alleged idolatry, and to glance, 
as we proceed, at the history of the 
chivalric order of soldiers to which it 
owes its foundation. In doing this, we 
intend equally to avoid the romance 
which tale-writers have attached to 
this and other institutions of the mid- 
dle ages, and the speculations which 
have arisen from the dreams of Ger- 
man philosophers. 

The wealth of the Templars was the 
real cause of the absurd charges which 
were brought against them by an un- 
scrupulous despot, aided in his ava- 
ricious views by a time-serving pon- 
tiff. Philip and Clement dared not 
meet the Templars in the light of 
day in a free and open court of law, 
hence they sought in the gloomy depths 
of the dungeon, by the aid of cruel tor- 
tures, to establish charges which would 
have only met with the ridicule of the 
world, if they had attempted to have 
sustained them byother evidence than 
the confession of the accused party. Yet 
we see that when the limbs of the brave 
and valiant knights had recovered from 
the pains of the rack, and the soles of 
their feet no longer felt the effects of the 
fire with which their tormentors wrung 
out their confessions, the persecuted 
soldiers boldly denied the charges 
which in the extremity of pain they had 
confessed, and called for an open trial ; 
and as this test would have established 
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the innocence of the order, it was of 
course denied : the boldest of the leaders 
were silenced by means of the flames, 
and the rest of the brethren either 
coaxed or frightened into a renewal of 
their confessions. But what, after all, 
did the charge of idolatry against the 
order amount to? why, that they 
worshipped a wooden head, renounc- 
ing at the same time the sublime 
truths of the Gospel; and this head 
Mr. Clarkson identifies with the Calf 
Behemoth, or Apis of the Egyptians. 
The mystic number five was sacred to 
this idol: ‘‘ 25 (5 times 5) was his cycle 
of life and death.”” Thus having led 
the reader into the depths of ancient 
Egyptian mythology or magic, Mr. 
Clarkson leaves him to infer that the 
Templars were imbued with sufficient 
knowledge of the ancient Egyptian 
rites to enable them in a comparatively 
dark era to understand the depth of a 
subject which has wonderfully puzzled 
the learned men of the present enlight- 
ened age. But the crime of idolatry 
not being sufficient, the author turns 
to another charge against the Tem- 
plars (to wit), that they were iden- 
tical with the well known Assassins, 
which, resting on the evidence of the 
similar organization of the two bodies, 
the resemblance of certain circular 
buildings of each order, and the custom 
of the members wearing a white robe 
with a red badge, shews how easily 
coincidences may be discovered in very 
opposite institutions; as this charge, 
however, does not depend on archi- 
tectural evidence, we pass it over, and 
turn to the proofs deduced from the 
building; in the language of Mr. Clark- 
son, “the masonic meaning and sym- 
bolic design which crowd upon the eye 
from every portion of the Temple 
Church.” We will examine these evi- 
dences in succession. 

‘(The first singularity which strikes 
the visitor on entering the circular part 
of the Temple Church, is the harmonious 
significance of design which characterizes 
every feature of the structure. Six co- 
lumns, subdivided into four, support the 
centre, but two of the connected columns 
are larger than the others, and coupled 
together on the line of the circle. The 
two smaller columns of the fourfold com- 
bination are anterior to, and posterior to, 
the line of the circle. The object of the 
architect appears to have been to exhibit 
a circle of twelve columns twice over. 


Gent. Maa. Vout. X. 
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These columns are connected by spring 
arches, with a larger circle of twelve co- 
lumns, which are attached to the lateral 
wall. The extraordinary coincidence of 
these two circular ranges of pillars with 
the Druidical circular ranges of pillars, 
cannot fail to impress the most inexperi- 
enced observer at the first glance.’’—P. 9, 


Now let not our reader feel disap- 
pointment when in plain terms we 
shew what was the real intention of 
the architect in the arrangement of 
these columns, and which is so obvi- 
ous that any one the least conversant 
in our church architecture will at once 
perceive that no hidden mystery exists 
in their construction, but that the 
design of the architect is palpable and 
consistent. Premising that our anti- 
quarian readers at least are aware 
of the fact that in the detail of 
its architecture, the Temple Church 
differs not from any other coeval struc- 
ture. The only singularity is the cir- 
cular form of what may be styled 
the nave. The choir is only remarkable 
for the lightness of its architecture; 
but in this regard it merely possesses 
features in common with other struc- 
tures of the same kind, to instance 
the Lady Chapels of Southwark and 
Salisbury. : 

The architects of those times had a 
bold conception, which must appear 
even presumptuous in the eyes of their 
degenerate successors of the present 
day: they aimed at sustaining, or 
rather balancing, the greatest weights 
on the smallest points of support, 
and bearing this in mind let us exa- 
mine the works of the architect of the 
circular part of the Temple. He had 
conceived the idea of making the 
clerestory of his church rest upon 
the clustered columns which were 
then in vogue. With regard to the 
number of the clusters, he could 
accomplish his object only by using 
neither more nor less than six; less 
than that number would have been 
useless, as he could not place four in 
a circle, and five would have inter- 
fered with the passage from the en- 
trance to the choir; for the same 
reason seven would be rejected, and 
eight would have stood too close to 
each other : he therefore was compelled 
to adopt six. The number of the co- 
lumns in each cluster was determined 
by an equally 7 es process: it is 

2 
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well known to the architectural anti- 
quary that each of the collection of 
small pillars which constitutes a cluster 
in a cathedral or other church of 
magnitude is not without its use. The 
largercolumns constitute thesupports of 
the walls and roof, the smaller are but 
accessories, from whence the mouldings 
of the arches and the ribs of the ceiling 
appear to spring : however complicated 
it may appear to a casual observer, a 
practised eye can easily dissect each 
cluster, and shew why the form of the 
pier was adopted, and why the exact 
number of columns were selected. To 
apply this to the Temple Church, the 
architect appears to have formed the 
bold idea of sustaining theclerestory on 
pillars composed of two comparatively 
small shafts. How then was he to 
arrange these pillars in the best man- 
ner to enable them to sustain their 
load? Certainly not by placing them 
transversely with regard to the wall, but 
exactly as Mr. Clarkson states he has 
done, namely, ‘‘ by coupling them in 
the line of the circle ;”? the other two 
pillars in the cluster were intended to 
support the groins of the ceiling, the 
internal one those of the clerestory and 
the outer the ribs of the aisle. These 
pillars were in consequence more 
slender than the others, from the com- 
parative lightness of the mass they 
are required to support; and as the 
objects which they were designed to 
sustain were respectively “‘ anterior to” 
and “‘ posterior to” the line of the 
circle, these smaller columns are of 
necessity placed where they are found, 
and could have been placed in no other 
position. The object of the architect 
was not to raise a mystic circle, but to 
support his building in the best way 
he could according to the fashion of 
the day; and we have shewn he 
adopted the only means in his power 
of carrying out his ideas. The resem- 
blance between the Temple Church 
and the Druidical circles is no further 
than one circle is like another. 

But we proceed to another of the 
evidences :—‘‘ Four doorways, three 
on one side and one on the other, and 
eight windows, perforate the exterior 
wall.” The mystery, we presume, is 
that the two added together produce 
twelve : unfortunately for this evidence, 
there were originally five doors, one 
of which Mr. Clarkson does not seem 
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to be aware was filled up at the last 
repair; and nine windows, the eight 
long ones and another of a circular 
form, which is now filled up. This 
evidence therefore falls to the ground, 

We now come to another mysterious 
number, seven :—‘‘ In the intercolum- 
niating of the twelve exterior columns, 
there appear minor columns, arranged 
in sevens. This arrangement proves 
that the exhibition of all the sacred 
numbers pervaded the design, and 
prompted the execution of the archi- 
tect.” ‘* There were various cycles in 
different nations: some of ten years, 
some of twelve, some of twenty-one, 
some of sixty. We have a cycle of 
one hundred, the Mexicans of one hun- 
dred and four ; with them the ancient 
Etruscans agreed. It is therefore not 
improbable that some cycle was also 
implied by the architect of the Temple.” 
—‘ All the columns of the exterior 
and interior circles on the ground, 
added together, whether combined or 
uncombined, amount to the precise 
number of the ancient Etrurian cycle.” 
—P. 12. This number does not appear 
clearly on the ground plan, but admit- 
ting it to be so, the author is unfor- 
tunate-in this evidence, for the num- 
ber of columns in the exterior circle 
is greater now than in the original 
state of the church. The completion 
of the cycle rests with Sir Robert 
Smirke, who, in filling up the doorway 
and continuing the arcade over the 
wall, little thought of the mystery that 
he was unconsciously creating. 

‘* The visitor of the Temple at the 
present day has to pass through two 
dogs, just as the Egyptian visitor to 
the Egyptian scene of noviciate and 
trial passed between two dogs in an- 
cient times.”” Where are these dogs? 
We must confess we have entirely 
overlooked them. The prototypes of 
these fancied dogs guarded the “‘apple- 
tree of knowledge, and the Hesperian 
tree of life;”’ and here, in this ‘‘extraor- 
dinary temple, there is, in fact,a repre- 
sentation of the first man looking 
mournfully at the apple by which he 
fell.” If this is one of the symbolic de- 
signs which, according to our author, 
‘** crowd upon the eye from every por- 
tion of the Temple Church,”’ it is very 
singular that it should be found as the 
mere ornament of a ‘‘concave mould- 
ing on the soffits”’ of one of the small 
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arches in the blank arcade of stalls 
which surround the wall of the aisle. 
The representation of this apple and 
the first man by Mr. Billings in one of 
his plates, plainly evinces the share 
which fancy has had in the elevation 
of the sculpture into a mystic symbol. 

A curious structure existed on the 
south side of the church which was 
most wantonly destroyed in the ill- 
starred repair of the church in 1827 ; 
but this edifice differed not very greatly 
from others of the same period ; it re- 
sembled a chapel built on a crypt, and 
was either the chapter-house of the 
brethren or the private chapel of the 
master. It will be recollected that 
almost every chapter-house is built on 
a crypt; and indeed such a mode of 
building was universal in the Norman 
age ; but when a comparison is vaguely 
glanced at between this building and 
“the central room of the pyramidal 
great lodge of the Mosaic tabernacle 
in the wilderness and of the Temple of 
Solomon,” we must feel regret at the 
obtuseness of our perceptions, which 
only lead us to see that the sole point 
of resemblance in all these structures 
is, that the plan of each was an oblong 
square; but then ‘“‘ the crypt was 
descended into by five steps, and 14 
led into the upper room.”” Our plain 
matter-of-fact understanding would 
lead us to account for the descent 
from the accumulation of earth out- 
side, subsequent to the original con- 
struction of the building, and to sup- 
pose that the architect made as many 
stairs as were necessary to reach the 
upper floor, regardless of any meaning 
attached to this number : if less would 
have sufficed, he would have made 
them; if he needed more, he would 
have supplied the requisite number. 
The building had been mutilated on 
Its conversion to a dwelling. It has 
been ‘since utterly destroyed; what 
therefore was the exact number of 
steps in its original state is little better 
than a matter of conjecture. 

We can only hint at the grand 
repetition of the mystic seven on the 
pillars of the choir; and as this can 
only be discovered by the process of 
measuring and planning the columns, 
It can scarcely be deemed an evidence 
which can be said to obtrude upon 
the attention of the observer. 

Another still further concealed evi- 
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dence is adduced to shew that the 
architects were throughout imbued 
with the symbolic masonry derived 
from Egypt and corrupted by the 
‘‘Gnostic heresy,”” and this is the 
**vesica piscis;” but let it not be 
imagined that this figure, about which 
so much has been written, appears 
visibly on any part of the structure: 
quite the contrary. The only mode in 
which it is detected is by Mr. Billings’s 
ingenuity in drawing certain circles 
on the plan of the church, which cut- 
ting and intersecting each other, pro- 
duce the figure in question. Now Mr. 
Kerrich has abundantly exerted this 
same fancy long ago, and has shewn 
that by seeking it out in this manner 
the vesica piscis may be found in the 
plan of almost anychurch. But as it is 
necessary to measure with accuracy the 
building before the discovery can be 
made, it is evident the architect must 
have been imbued with an overpower- 
ing regard for occult matters, since 
he has concealed the most striking evi- 
dence of his freemasonry even from 
the eye of the initiated, who could 
only discover it by a long and labo- 
rious search. 

We fear our readers will have found 
their patience exhausted by the in- 
quiry which we have been led into, 
and which has occupied more space 
than we expected, although we have 
strictly conformed to the evidences al- 
leged to be afforded by the structure 
of the Temple Church. Our space 
will only allow of one other remark. 

“* We have,” says Mr. Clarkson, 
‘in our possession gems, commonly 
called Basilidian, found in Templars’ 
houses. They carry with them the full 
evidence of the Gnostic or Egyptian 
heresy.” Is it to be inferred, then, 
that the mere possession of these 
gems afford evidence of the belief of 
the Templars in such heresy? Now 
as the age of these amulets is to be 
fixed in the early ages of the Christian 
Church, prior even to the Dioclesian 
persecution, and there is no evidence 
of their being manufactured in after 
times, the finding of some of these 
gems in the possession of the order, 
affords no proof whatever that the Tem- 
plars were idolators. We can easily 
account for a degree of reverence having 
been blindly paid to these stones from 
the fact that ignorant and superstitious 
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persons always regard with veneration 
those matters which they do not under- 
stand; for even so late as 1745, one 
of such gems was found among the 
baggage of Prince Charles, captured at 
Culloden, who will scarcely be accused 
of being a Gnostic heretic. 

The illustrations of the work con- 
sist of 31 etchings, drawn and engraved 
by Mr. Billings, which exhibit the 
general character of the building by 
perspective views, and the construction 
and detail by means of sections. A 
good plan is given of the Church: one 
half of which shews the base of the 
wall, the other is taken at the win- 
dows. The varied capitals to the co- 
lumas of thearcade of stalls are depicted 
with great fidelity, and seven plates 
are dedicated to representations of the 
grotesque heads on the spandrils of 
the same arcade. It is to be remarked 
that all these heads are modern, and 
although they may have been accu- 
rately enough copied, it is to be re- 
gretted that, as the original were 
executed in Caen stone, some attempts 
were not made to preserve such as 
were perfect, instead of indiscrimi- 
nately devoting the whole to destruc- 
tion. 

Among those heads which are en- 
tirely new, are two which are evidently 
intended for portraits of King Charles 
the First; the other new busts are 
only copies of some of the older ones. 
As the majority of the plates are 
geometrical drawings of the buildings 
and details, the work cannot fail to 
prove acceptable to the architect, who 
will derive great instructiov and infor- 
mation from the study of this curi- 
ous building, which, independently of 
its historical associations, is, as a 
specimen of architecture, deserving of 
more than ordinary attention. 


‘History and Description of the London 
and Birmingham Railway. By Peter 
Lecount, F.R.A.S. Civil Engineer, 
and Thomas Roscoe. 8vo. Part I. 


Railroadiana ; a new History of England, 
or Picturesque, Biographical, Histo- 
rical, Legendary, and Antiquarian 
Sketches descriptive of the Vicinity of 
the Railroads. First Series, London 
and Birmingham Railway. 8vo. 


IN the former of these works it is 
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intended to combine views of the most 
interesting features of the Birmingham 
Railway, with a history of that gigantic 
undertaking, and a description of the 
scenery of its course. The plates are 
executed in the best style, with the 
application of the like talents to depict 
the triumphant productions of human 
science which have formerly been em- 
ployed on the sublimities and beauties 
of nature. It promises to be a very 
beautiful as well as interesting series 
of plates. The authenticity of the his- 
torical narrative is insured by its being 
supplied by a gentleman who has been 
connected with the Railway from its 
commencement, and, making allow- 
ance for a little professional high- 
flying, which, under the circumstances, 
is very pardonable, we have to return 
Mr. Lecount our best thanks for the 
information he affords us. He shows 
by mathematical calculations that this 
triumphant work of George Stevenson 
beats hollow both the Chinese wall 
and the Egyptian pyramids, and proves 
to demonstration that all the opposi- 
tion it encountered arose from preju- 
dice and ignorance; that when com- 
pleted it will afford the utmost advan- 
tages to all the country through which 
it passes; and that the only sufferers 
will be the contractors (and the pro- 
prietors?) Healso promises that tra- 
velling will be cheaper as well as more 
expeditious: we wish this promise 
may be fulfilled ; indeed, we seriously 
hope that the legislature will provide 
against travelling monopolies. Mr. 
Roscoe’s part of the work does not 
commence as yet, but his former de- 
scriptions of scenery are a sufficient 
guarantee of its satisfactory character. 

Of the second work, the ‘‘ New His- 
tory of England,’’ we can say nothing 
in commendation. We do not insist 
upon the obvious conclusion that the 
ambling pace of our equestrian an- 
cestors, in the days of Roger Gale, 
Browne Willis, and Dr. Stukeley, was 
far more favourable to antiquarian 
investigations than the untiring and 
undeviating career of the Lightning 
steam-engine ; for, as we might be told 
that the traveller may stop (but how 
many will?) at any ‘‘ station” he 
pleases, the author would contrive to 
establish almost as plausible an excuse 
for describing the vicinity of a line of 
railroad, as previous book-makers have 
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for dilating on the vicinity of the course 
of the Thames or our other rivers, &c. 
&c. It is certainly not to be denied, 
that the investigator of all local beau- 
ties and rarities, natural and artificial, 
will enjoy, in the approaching facili- 
ties of communication, very great 
advantages over his predecessors of 
former generations ; and the antiquary 
may, with the rest, take his flight upon 
railroad wings, and pounce down at 
once upon the object of his pursuit. 
He will not, however, take the present 
author for his guide. And if the an- 
tiquary does not,—alas! who will have 
compassion upon his farrago of Ro- 
man pottery and black-letter inscrip- 
tions? 

Let it not be supposed that we are 
averse to the study of antiquities being 
rendered popular. We know nothing 
more desirable, as calculated to pre- 
serve what has been often destroyed 
or mutilated through ignorance, and 
as likely to increase the general stock 
of knowledge. But the blind cannot 
lead the blind. If there is no royal 
road to learning, there is certainly no 
railroad to the mazes of archeology. 
This book is not worth an examina- 
tion at any length; but we must give 
afew specimens of its quality to justify 
our censure. The tourist begins with 
Harrow, when he exclaims, ‘‘ Who 
would dream, in the present day, of 
asking to be directed to Herga super 
Montem,—Harene alte Hulle, or Herges, 
—yet by all these names is Harrow 
known to history, and mentioned in 
ancient records.”’ Harene alte Hulle 
would certainly have ‘‘ puzzled the na- 
tives’’ at any time; but it is quite a 
new, not an old version, and we think 
that Harewe atte Hulle, which is the 
original of that false orthography, 
would be tolerably familiar to them 
even now. In p. 12 is introduced an 
anecdote about Archbishop Becket be- 
ing insulted at Harrow by two of his 
own clergy; and it is added, “‘ It is 
but fair towards Becket to give the 
names of these militant priests, Rigel- 
lus de Sackville and Robert de Broc.”’ 


Why this should be fair towards 


Becket we do not perceive; but it 
would have been much more fair to 
the reader if the author had first given 
the name Nigel correctly, and then 
stated that Matthew Paris, who has 
preserved the story, mentions him 


as ‘‘ the usurping Rector of Harrow,” 
whence his grudge towards the Arch- 
bishop, and that Robert de Broce was 
his curate. From the church we have 
this lucid copy of an old epitaph :— 


«© Jon med’os marmore numinig ordine 
iam Cum bv fat 

Garde quoque verbe stigi¢ e funere hie 
tucatur.”’ 


—which is left to the decyphering of 
the ingenious. 

In pp. 46 and 101 are Norman- 
French inscriptions scarcely more in- 
telligible. 

In p. 32 we have ‘ Dorothea la 
Morrisson,”’ instead of ‘ Dorothie Lady 
Morrison.” In p. 70 we are told of a 
monk named ‘‘ Edmundi Cook ;” that 
the Latin of “ Jesus Son of God,” is 
“* Jesu fili die ;” and that another per- 
son died ‘‘in annum dicto.” 

So thickly strewn are the specimens 
of the author’s scholarship ; but, what 
is more important to the ordinary 
reader, his compilation is not derived 
from the best authorities, but from the 
very worst. Instead of Chauncey, 
Clutterbuck, and Lysons, he quotes 
Hughson’s Perambulations, the Beau- 
ties of England and Wales, and Lewis’s 
Topographical Dictionary. Hughson, 
we believe, was only the nom-de- guerre 
of a former literary hack; he is, how- 
ever, the grand authority of the work 
before us, so true it is that “ like will 
to like.” With-a compiler so easily 
satisfied we cannot be surprised that 
he has not met with either edition of 
Parry’s History of Woburn, nor with 
the more recent publication of Britton’s 
Cashiobury. That most sumptuous 
work, Todd’s History of Ashridge, has 
not, of course, come within the most 
distant echoes of his range; and, 
seated as he is amidst the smoke of 
the last railway carriage (or, perhaps, 
after all, in his back garret in Grub- 
street), he has not descried even a pin- 
nacle of the very finest house in the 
whole district he has pretended to de- 
scribe, the Countess of Bridgewater’s 
at Ashridge! The latest information 
he has acquired regarding the place, 
is the destruction of the old house in 
1802! If this be railroad intelligence, 
commend us, say we, to the pedlar and 
his pack. We do not expect to see 
another “‘ series” of this very extraor- 
dinary ‘‘ New History of England.” . 
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We should not be disposed to deny 
the utility of a pocket companion that 
might afford the traveller satisfactory 
information respecting the objects that 
he can actually descry from the line of 
railroad : and indeed we see by several 
advertisements, that the booksellers 
promise the public an ample choice of 
such guides; one already published, 
the Iron Road Book, by Mr. Coghlan, 
appears, on a hasty glance (for it has 
not been submitted to us for review), 
to be a scientific, sensible, and useful 
production. 


The Theory of the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus derived synthetically 
from an Original Principle. By John 
Forbes, D.D. Minister of St. Paul’s, 
Glasgow. 


FOR the last fifteen or twenty 
years, the progress of mathematical 
science in Britain has been distin- 
guished in one grand feature. We 
mean our freely and fearlessly avail- 
ing ourselves of all the refined re- 
sources of the modern analysis, and 
our adoption of whatever is good in 
the researches of the mathematicians 
of the Continent. In no department 
of the mathematics is the improve- 
ment more conspicuous than that of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, 
or as we used to term it — Fluzions. 
The profound train of thought which 
led Newton to the discovery of this 
highest branch of the tree of science, 
happened to have some relation to 
bodies moving with different veloci- 
ties in different times. He therefore 
explained to us the principles of the 
science under those views in which 
they occurred to himself. It did not 
follow, however, that these should 
prove the most obvious to future in- 
quirers ; and accordingly the doctrine 
of Fluxions and Fluents has proved 
an insuperable barrier to many a con- 
scientious lover of knowledge. 

By the conscientious, we mean those 
of ordinary talent and industry, such 
as Bishop Berkeley, who admit nothing 
which they do not thoroughly under- 
stand. Now in the elementary prin- 
ciples of Fluxions, such as prevailed 
among us till of late, there is such a 
bewildering maze of ideas respecting 
time, space, and velocity, and infinitely 
small quantities, that the beginner is 
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rendered quite desperate, and shuts 
up the book in despair. Indeed we 
have heard it pronounced, “‘ex ca- 
thedra,”’ that the student is not ex- 
pected at first to understand Flux- 
lons,—that he must believe that all is 
right,—and persevere in the applica- 
tion till at some auspicious moment 
he becomes thoroughly illumined. The 
consequence is, that a great many 
mediocre mathematicians apply the 
doctrine of Fluxions to the solution of 
problems, as a mechanic uses _ his 
tools, without troubling their heads 
with the scientific principles which 
regulate their art. The doctrine of 
Fluxions and Fluents, then, is upon 
the whole calculated rather to re- 
tard than promote the cause of 
science; and we sincerely hope the 
day is not distant when it will be utterly 
exploded. 

Some ten or twelve years after 
Newton’s discovery of the method of 
Fluxions, Leibnitz invented the Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus—dif- 
fering from the former merely in name 
and notation. Since the time of Leib- 
nitz the science has received vast im- 
provement from the mathematicians 
of France and Germany, yet in all 
their works there is wanting an easy 
and natural transition from Algebra 
and Geometry to the threshold of the 
Differential Calculus. Perhaps the 
simplest method is that of the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of limits adopt- 
ed by Mr. Whewell and other emi- 
nent mathematicians. But, unfortu- 
nately, this method is not general in 
its application; it is merely well 
adapted for isolated and individual 
cases; whereas we require a broad 
and universal principle as a founda- 
tion for such an important science as 
the Differential and Integral Calculus 
—a science which connects earth with 
heaven—whose power extends to the 
confines of space and time, and whose 
dominion embraces nature and na- 
ture’s laws. 

Dr. Forbes, in the work now before 
us, seems to us to have proved most 
successful in supplying the desidera- 
tum to which we have just alluded. 
He commences with a few general 
theorems in common algebra, which 
he demonstrates in a manner at once 
original and elegant; we more par- 
ticularly allude to his ‘ New form of 
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the Binomial Theorem,” which we 
venture to say will be admired by 
every mathematician in Europe. We 
are thence led by easy gradations 
through the experimental, logarithmic, 
circular, and Taylor’s theorems, after 
which the student finds himself in the 
very citadel of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus. The great merit 
of the work is, that the learner is 
enabled clearly to see his way through 
every step, provided he pay the same 
degree of attention that he had oc- 
casion to do in passing from one pro- 
position of Euclid to the next. Even 
Bishop Berkeley himself could find no 
fault either with the logic or conclu- 
sions of Dr. Forbes’s treatise; and, 
had it appeared in the days of that 
acute prelate, we should never have 
enjoyed the perusal of that clever 
Tractate yclept the ‘‘ Analyst.” 

It would be of course foreign to the 
nature of a periodical like ours to 
give any extracts from a work of this 
kind. In fact, to be appreciated fully, 
it must be seen as a whole; and to 
such of our readers as take an interest 
in these sublime investigations we 
sincerely recommend it, Let us, in 
conclusion, express our hope that Dr. 
Forbes will be induced to complete 
the task he has so auspiciously begun, 
in presenting us (as is hinted in his 
preface) with a more extended treatise 
on the Integral Calculus. That he is 
well qualified to do the subject ample 
justice is fully proved by his present 
work, a work in which the precept 
of the late venerable Laplace — the 
master mathematician of Europe—is 
strictly followed and its correctness 
established : 


“ Préférez, dans l’enseignement, les 
méthodes générales; attachez-vous A les 
présenter de la maniére la plus simple, 
et vous verrez en méme temps qu’elles 
sont presque toujours les plus faciles.’’* 








Rondeaulx : from the black-letter 
French Edition of 1527. By J. R. 
Best, Esq. 


WE will give the first Rondeau 
that we meet with, in order that its 
structure may be made known to our 
readers : 





* Laplace, Ecoles norm. tom. 4. 


Ung bon Rondeau. 


A good Rondeau I was induced to show 

To three fair Ladies some short time > 
Well knowing their ability and taste ; 

I ask’d,—should aught be added or effaced, 

And ~ that every fault they’d make me 

snow. 
The first did her most anxious care bestow 
To impress one point from which I_ne’er should 


g0,— 
“Upon a good beginning, must be based 
eh ood Rondeau? 


Zeal bid the other’s choicest language glow— 
She softly said—‘“‘ Recount your weal or woe— 
Your every subject free from pause or haste ; 
Ne’er let your hero fail nor be disgrac’d.” 
The “ — With varying emphasis should 
ow 
A good Rondeau.” 





Depuis un Peu. 


Some short’while since 1 fell in love again ;— 

A love, not only of the heart, but brain; 

It makes me feel almost as in a trance : 

For still does Memory cast its willing glance 

To these perfections I might not retain. 
She’s modest, plump, fair, graceful, haute—not 


vain 
And that I know how true’s this fervid strain, 
I love her more than all the maids of France 
Some short while since. 


As subject, slave, bound in Hope’s glittering 
I'll fight her quarrels, aid in every = 94 
With strength and wealth, while I can hold a 


lance. 
She has my pledge this promise to enhance— 
I made her of my heart the Chatelaine, 
Some short while since. 





Je non vueil point. 


I’ll none of it !—take back your temptin; e, 
Nor think by winning words my pot yond 


engage ; 
For, thanks toGod, your wealth I need not share; 
And, what is more, I’ve always had a care 
To be, and e’er have been, a Maiden Sage. 
If you would shew yourself a Man, go wage 
Far different war, nor hope my heart to 


engage ;— 
Lost time to offer what I ne’er shall wear :— 
I’ll none of it! 


Tho’ young, indeed, may be my early age, 
My heart’s nor flighty, nor hasgriefs toassuage, 
at I would oe but modest girl aj r. 
So oft as you would tempt me, saying, “ Here!” 
I shall reply—“ Bestow it on your page :— 
T’ll none of it!” 





T’eu iras tu ?—(Lady speake.) 


What, wilt thou go ?—and wilt thou really dare 

To leave my budding youth to grief and care— 

To mourn and languish sorrowing and low ?— 

I who did ne’er deceit nor cunning know, 

Nor own’d one secret wish but thou wast there? 

Thine am I—as bequeath’d thy heart to share : 

Oh! dearest friend! to whom I bend my prayer, 

Say! must I perish ?—perish by thy blow ?— 
What, wilt thou go? 

Already do my cheeks less roses wear, 

From dread to think of what I’m doom’d to bear 
If all deserted and abandon’d so. 

Oh! I pray God that thou mayst never know, 

Man of unsteady heart, such black despair ! 
What, wilt thou go? 
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Practical Evils of Dissent. Bya Clergy- 
man.—We strongly recommend this cheap 
little volume to the attention of the public: 
its statements are fair, clear, convincing ; 
its arguments and inferences just and 
sound. It places the question between the 
Church and the Dissenters upon its real 
ground ; for the author seems well ac- 

uainted with both parties and their views. 
at a most virulent hatred towards the 
€hurch exists in the minds of the great 
‘ody of Dissenters, we too well know,— 
their magazines, tracts,—their petitions, 
their refusal to pay rates, their political 
speeches, their private declarations prove 
this; and that this has been increased a 
hundredfold by the opening which the 
Reform bill has given them to declare 
their sentiments by partisans in the House 
of Commons to support them, and by the 
hope of at last destroying their great 
enemy, we also know. We should only 
say, let not the Church feel an unconfiding 
anxiety on this matter. Let us preserve 
the purity of its principles—its sacred and 
venerable institutions,-—let its doctrines 
be sound, its discipline just and right,— 
let it continue to be filled by learned and 
devout ministers, superintended by kind 
and conscientious bishops, and supported 
by an honest, honourable, and enlightened 
government,—and let it leave the issue 
fearlessly in the hands of Him to whose 
glory it is dedicated, and for whose service 
it was instituted. 


The present State of Controversy be- 
tween the Protestant and Roman Catholic 


Churches. By H. Gordon. 1837.—Mr. 
Gordon conceives that at the present time 
the Roman Catholic religion is receiving 
converts to her doctrines and making an 
inroad on our reformed faith: and he 
traces this to the abuse of private judg- 
ment, discrediting reason, as so remark- 
ably shewn of late years in the German 
Lutheran churches; which by common 
reaction induces men to fly from these 
wild and alarming speculations to the un- 
changing stilness, the unmoveable sted- 
fastness, the calm repose of the Roman 
Catholic faith. Mr. Gordon considers 
that the root of the evil lies in the omis- 
sion of the reformers and their successors 
to establish and define the province of right 
reason in religion; and he considers that 
the labours of Protestants might be advan- 
tageously directed to that branch of theo- 
logy which treats of the proper limits of 
reason ; of the support which reason lends 
to faith, and the foundation of faith in the 
operations of reason and judgment. This 
little work is well written, well reasoned, 
and abounds with the remarks of one who 
8 
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has studied and is well acquainted with 
his subject. 


The Doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion. By the Rev. T. Biddulph, M.A.— 
The author says, that in consequence of 
some doctrines contained in ‘‘ Tracts of 
the Times,’’ now publishing at Oxford, 
which doctrines he considers unscriptural 
and allied to Popery, he has been induced 
to re-publish, with alterations, this vo- 
lume. The doctrine in dispute is one 
which has been often argued, and parti- 
cularly in the present day, viz. whether 
spiritual regeneration be a necessary ac- 
companiment of the rite of baptism, or 
rather whether it is the grace included in 
it—in fact, its essence and its worth. Mr. 
Biddulph argues that regeneration used 
to precede baptism (when only adults 
were baptized), and those only were ad- 
mitted, or demanded the rite of baptism, 
who felt regenerated in their hearts and 
spirit ; and that the outward rite or form 
of baptism is only a mark or symbol of a 
Christian separation from the general or 
carnal world. And then this opinion in- 
volves, as its necessary corollary, that 
baptism is not necessary to salvation ; 
and that unbaptised infants and other 
persons may be admitted to the mercies 
purchased by Christ. The adverse opi- 
nion is, that the external rite of baptism 
carries with it of necessity the gift of re- 
generation. That all that are baptised are 
regenerate or new-born unto righteous- 
ness, though they may fall away after- 
wards from the blessing which they have 
received. We do not think this disagree- 
ment on a great and vital point of religion, 
likely to be soon terminated ; for it would 
seem to involve in itself sentiments on 
either side that extend beyond the limits 
of the particular question. The origin of 
the dispute seems to have arisen from some 
of the early writers of the church employ- 
ing the terms of baptism and regenera- 
tion, terms which specifically denote the 
outward visible sign and the inward visible 
grace, as expressions of the same import. 
Thus thé sign and thing signified were 
expressed by a common term. Mr. Bid- 
dulph’s present work, though it may not 
convince his opponents, is written with all 
commendable temperance and propriety 
of manner, as becomes a Christian divine, 
respecting the character and feelings of 
his opponents; and the arguments and 
authorities are worthy of attention: though 
in rejecting the authority of the fathers 
(p- 109), he has taken away a medium 
through which unanimity might have been 
obtained, and rendered the final adjust- 
ment of the question more remote. 
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The Cicisbeo. A Tragedy in five acts. 
1837.—The poets of the present day 
seem to agree with a French writer :— 
C’est mieux dire des riens, que de rien 
dire ’’—It is better to talk nonsense, than 
to hold your tongue. The present name- 
less author has availed himself to the full 
of this privilege; for every page teems 
with absurdity—which is in full blossom 
even at the opening leaf; for there we 
read with horror a motto from the Bible 
affixed to this mass of verbosity and folly : 
‘* Wherefore doth my Lord thus pursue 
after his servant? for what have I done? 
or what evil is mine hand?’ Next 
comes a dedication from a nameless 
nephew to a nameless uncle, whom he 
professes not to name ‘‘ from a dread of 
connecting his name with a performance 
unworthy of his patronage.’’ After this 
follows a preface; in which the writer 
advises poets ‘‘ never to think of Shak- 
speare, or work pot-valiant upon him or 
any other writer.’” We cannot profess 
to detail the plot, if plot it can be called, 
of this precious piece of fatuity: but we 
will pick out a plum or two; as p. 5, 
one friend describing another reading :— 

— “ His eye did beam 
So bright upon me, that I quail’d 
And reel’d away—for ’t was his spirit freed, 
By the high page he studied, from the flesh 
at quietly rebuked my vain intrusion ; 
It was a sight I ne’er would see again.” 
Of the same gentleman it is said,— 
—— “ He would be reading 
The living page which chatter’d ’neath his eye.” 

Of the nightingale it is observed,— 

*‘ And Philomel did gibber wild of love, [ear, 
And with soul-rending shrieks assail’d mine 
Making my sweating heart to heave and writhe 
With rapturous agony.” 

A gentleman observes he has not a 
musical voice :-— 

“ In’all that leaves my lips ’twixt tone and sense 
There is so little harmony, that when 

I woo, the women are not thrill’d, but sneeze, 
Declaring with sour looks, I’m out of tune.”’ 


To surprise is given the following novel 

and graceful action : 
“ Though I call him friend, 

Surprise, that doth the wonderful propound, 
Would never nudge me.” 

An allusion—distinguished for sense 
and propriety !— 
** What ! Cecil stoop to dote upon a girl ? 

Sooner, methinks, S¢. Paul would do it.” 

Elegant figure of rhetoric : 


‘I'd rather lap a dog whose nose had drunk 
The hunted polecat’s sweat, than call him 
friend,’’ &c. 


A lady's observation to her maid :— 
“ Like any other honey-blooded mortal, 
I’ve long been hourly driven mad by flies, 
That buzz me sonnets that they may enjoy me 
In peace and quietude, the selfish loons,”’ 
Gent. Mac. Vou. X, 





A question :-— 
“Can God in Heaven grin from the green moon 


Upon such sufferings ?”” 

Simile :— 

—— “I'll be as sure he’s worthless, 
As God, before he deluged Earth, was sure 
’Twas justly done, ere Renny bursting soul 
This plugging reverence shall be withdrawn,” 

So much for ‘‘ The Cicisbeo,’’ and we 
recommend the anonymous uncle to get 
his anonymous nephew, the author, as 
soon as he conveniently can, placed safely 
in Saint Luke’s, in the care of an anony- 
mous keeper. 

Oxford in 1888, a fragmentary dream. 
By a Sub-Utopian, &c.—A very clever 
and amusing production, under the mask 
of a dream or fiction, proposing many 
judicious alterations, commenting on many 
antiquated errors, and perhaps anticipating 
many improvements that will be adopted ; 
while occasionally some sly satirical shaft 
is let loose, on here and there an opinion 
too pertinaciously held, or a custom that 
has outgrown the cause in which it origi- 
nated. In most of the suggestions of the 
dreamer we fully agree, and feel that he 
dreamt with hiseyesopen. His architec- 
tural improvements are judicious (p. 63-5) ; 
but we would form Christ Church Meadow 
into a beautiful lawn, with walks and seats 
for ‘‘ retired leisure ;’’ for this it is emi- 
nently fitted, and no doubt in 1888 cows 
will be superseded by canons, and where 
milk maids carried their pails, masters of 
arts will be seen discoursing in learned 
pairs, and ‘‘ unsphering Plato’’ beneath 
the shade of their suburban elms. There 
is nothing said about a botanical garden 
worthy of the name, which we have no 
doubt will ere long uplift its ‘‘ wall of ver- 
dure,’’ and within which the lectures 
will be given on that science. But we 
will not, by any unwise suggestions of our 
own, anticipate a second dream, which we 
are sure is not far off ; and in which the 
dreamer will no doubt be favoured with 
important communications from _ the 
spirits of intelligence ; who we think will 
require some improvements in Greek and 
Latin grammars and dictionaries, recom- 
mend the early study of Quinctilian as 
well as Aristotle, and give, what is much 
wanted, a lucid and accurate account of 
the Platonic writings, including their 
moral sentiments, metaphysical specula- 
tions, and political reasonings. 





Eleusinia. 1836.—This poem has for 
its subject the nature and affections of the 
human soul; but we do not think the 
plan well adjusted, nor do the parts follow 
in proper division and mn This was 
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the more necessary, as the subject itself 
was abstruse, and required, we think, a 
broad simple outline, with all the illus- 
trations which learning and fancy could 
supply. Although we own that there is 
much poetical talent in the volume, yet 
are there also marks either of an unfinished 
taste, or of a negligent execution: as 
p. 51, the line 
* Pity—and be thankful—doth each browner 
pine” 
is, to say the least, very inharmonious, 
if not unmetrical ; 
* And I will sup me full of shadowy thought,” 
is vulgar and ungrammatical. Does the 
author say, breakfast me—and luncheon 
me ? 


P. 55— 

“And grabbles in the sunshine his wee fingers.”’ 
Wee is not an English word: itis neither 
in Shakspeare, Milton, or Pope, but in 
Burns. It is used again, p. 79, 

« And waves that seem more huge, while the 

wee sea-bird dips.”’ 

To our cars it is very disagreeable ; and 
we should as soon think of meeting one of 
the Pickwick Club at Almack’s, as this 
word in a grave English poem. 


P. 61— 
* Like some soft exile plant from its fair 
climate cast.’’ 
We do not use the term an exile man, or 
exile girl ; thus making exile an adjective. 


P. 123— 

The glomerous cramp roll’d gathering like a 
wave. 

P. 151— 
Peering on—on through th’ infinite—?il/ oh ! 
But what are we to think of the following 
stanza, p. 109— 
“* See here Petrarca! He was all for me! 

Per voi conven ch’io arda, e’n voi respire 


If ever man on earth lived love—’t was he 


Di speranza m’ empieste e di desire ; 


But fate forbad—here Garcilaso see! 

The gentle Lasso ! ’t was for me he sigh’d 

Salid sin duelo lagrimas—Dante! he _ [side, 

Made me his Heaven and worshipp’d at m 

And fain had barter’d Earth for me—though 

twice as wide.” 

This polyglott stanza, we think, in as 
bad taste as can be: and we conclude by 
saying that, in our opinion, the poem 
wants a severe revisal by the author be- 
fore he places it again before the public. 
There are sufficient indications in the 
work of his power of improving it, but 


** Non satis est pulcra esse poemata ;—dulcia 
sunto.”’ 


Reprint of the Roman Index Expurga- 
torius, with Preface; by Richard Gub- 
bins. 1837.—An interesting republication 
of the only Vatican Index of this kind 
ever published—the great mother-index 
of all the rest :—a most triumphant proof, 
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not only of the restless interference and 
the ambitious domination of the Romish 
Church, but also of their wicked system of 
fraud and forgery. 


“Non solum hereticos, verum et proscribit 
Propugnatoresque suos— {amicos 


= uresque alios rabidus quos continet 
Index.” 


For it may, as the editor observes, with 
truth be said, that in the editions of the 
works of the Fathers, ‘‘ ubi Romani, ibi 
vitia.’’ Dr. James has noted 1805 places 
in which the modern editions of Gregory 
the Great exhibit the text corrupted. In 
the same manner are the works of St. 
Austin treated. Well, then, might 
Bishop Jewell ask—‘‘ Is their rending, 
suppressing, maiming, and burning the 
writings of the ancient Fathers an argu- 
ment of their relidnce on antiquity ??”— 
We thank Mr. Gubbins for making pub- 
lic this most melancholy proof of eccle- 
siastical tyranny, craftiness, and guilt. 


On Education; from the German of 
J.C. A. Heinrith.—This little elementary 
work contains many judicious observa- 
tions and enlightened views on the sub- 
ject of the discipline of the mental and 
moral powers, and is worthy of perusal. 
The kind of Germanair about the thoughts 
and expressions, adds to its interest. 


Apocalypsis Skenes, an opening of the 
Mystery of the Tabernacle. By John Vi- 
zard.—This little work contains a speci- 
men of a Commentary on the first eight 
verses of the 25th chapter of Exodus ; 
and is executed with learning and taste. 
We hope the author will continue his pro- 
posed plan. 


Stanley, or the Infidel reclaimed, and 
other Poems, by James C. Fyler, Esq. 
M.A.— These poems are correct and 
pleasing, without possessing much of the 
fire of genius. The song resembles the 
soft twitter of the linnet, rather than that 
of the ‘* bird of fiery heart.’’ ex. gr. 

LLANGOLLEN GRAVE; 
Where Lady E. Butler, Miss Ponsonby, and 
their maid were buried. 
Breathe softly !—this is hallow’d ground ! 
A holy stilness guards the mound 
Where Friendship’s ashes lie ; 
This little spot of earth contains 
More than a Monarch’s proud remains,— 
A grave of Sympathy. 
Read, Pireaget ! on that tablet rude, 
Traced by the hand of Gratitude, 
Affection’s praise sincere ; 
Give humble worth to rank allied, 
The friend and mistress side by side, 
The tributary tear. 


Their mortal relics here repose— 

Yet deem not here pure Friendship’s close 
And fond fidelity ; 

The Prince of Peace, the Lord of Love, 

Crown them in happier realms above 
With bright eternity. 
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Plain Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. 
D. Parsons.—This little volume is intro- 
duced by a very judicious and well-rea- 
soned preface, on the relation which our 
Established Church bears to the nu- 
merous Protestant sects, and particularly 
to the Kirk of Scotland. ‘‘ The Church 
of England,’’ he observes, “‘ is essentially 
Catholic, accidentally Protestant, and as 
such is a reformed church ; but in no way 
connected with the Continental reforma- 
tions, or with their off-shoots in Scotland, 
Treland, and England; inasmuch as the 
Continental reformations and their off- 
shoots are essentially Protestant and not 
Catholic.’’ Again, ‘“‘ The Church of Eng- 
land is not a Protestant church (essen- 
tially), and the other churches (so called), 
such as the Kirk and Dissenting so- 
cieties, are destitute of that which is es- 
sential to the existence of any branch of 
the church of Christ, apostolical ordi- 
nation, and on other points do not teach 
the Catholic doctrine.’ Mr. Parsons 
then distinctly shows that the principal 
subjects on which the Church of Eng- 
land teaches Catholic doctrine, and other 
Protestant churches (so called) teach 
differently, are these: —1. Apostolical 
Succession. 2. Baptism. 3. Confirma- 
tion. 4. The Eucharist. 5. The re- 
lation of the Sacraments to other parts of 
duty and life. 6. The power of Abso- 
lution. The Sermons themselves are 
very good, and such in doctrine and in 
language should be preached from every 
village pulpit. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the language of the pulpit 
is rendered intelligible to the common 
people, as much by the tones, manner, 
and even the assistance of gesture when 
decently and moderately used, as by the 
plainness and simplicity of the words 
themselves. We do not approve of ex- 
tempore preaching ; but we strongly ad- 
vocate such a familiarity with his dis- 
course as may enable a preacher to deliver 
it with freedom and ease. 





Riddell’s Letters of a Godfather, &c. 
—This little work consists of a series of 
Letters containing advice on religious 
belief and conduct. They are written in 
a plain and somewhat familiar style, and 
their doctrines are such as must be ad- 
mitted and approved. We wish, how- 
ever, that the author, instead of quoting 
Wilberforce and Dr. Wilson, had con- 
fined himself to the works of our great 
divines, seeing that there is no argument 
nor exposition wanted by him in illustra- 
tion of his doctrine that could not have 
been brought from them, not only with 
a power and precision of language, but 
with a weight of authority, which surely 
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neither Wilson nor Wilberforce’ could 
claim. We think it of high importance 
not to let our old theology be super- 
seded by quoting the authority of living 
writers on subjects which have been 
discussed, examined, enforced, and illus- 
trated by minds of far superior powers. 
We should be ashamed to say that we 
had not read the works of Hooker, Tay- 
lor, Barrow, South, Waterland, &c. but 
we are not the least unwilling to declare 
that we never read a line either of Mr. 
Wilberforce or Mr. Wilson’s writing, on 
this principle,—that life is too short to 
be employed on works of secondary and 
disputed excellence,—that our old body 
of theology is one of the richest stores 
of learning, sacred and profane, of pow- 
erful argument, noble invention, devout 
feeling, all delivered in a style grave, 
masculine, and eloquent, that can be 
possessed,— of which we have nothing 
that can bear the slightest comparison 
with it; and further, it abounds in works 
of practical ability, as well as of recon- 
dite erudition. Why then are we to 
quote Mr. Wilberforce lately dead, and 
Mr. Wilson now alive? Our old friend 
Dr. Parr, once the ornament of the place 
from which Mr. Riddell dates his work, 
often told us that he liked neither the 
spirit nor the doctrine of Wilberforce’s 
work; unless therefore we could gain 
from it something not to be got else- 
where,—which we much doubt,—we shall 
decline its perusal. We are afraid that 
such works and a thousand others are 
now read by clergymen, as well as by 
the laity, to the exclusion of those vo- 
lumes over which our forefathers used 
to bend with delight; and what is the re- 
sult? Look at the numerous volumes of 
modern sermons flowing for ever from 
the press. Can anything be more poor, 
dry, jejune, and unprofitable to the 
understanding than nine-tenths of them 
are. Modern sermons Coleridge, who 
read every thing, declared he could not 
read, because they are not illustrated by 
rich stores of learning, nor adorned by a 
free and copious invention and fancy ; 
they have nothing to attract or detain the 
attention. Compare one discourse of 
Donne, or Leighton, or Reynolds, or 
Barrow, or Howe, with the parochial or 
any other sermons of the present day, 
and if a reader does not at once feel the 
difference, it will not matter to him 
what book he reads. Perhaps this strikes 
us more strongly, as our theological stu- 
dies were early directed, and since con- 
tinued solely among those great di- 
vines, jointly with the old fathers of the 
early church; and we can only bring 
ourselves to delight in those discourses of 
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the present day which are composed after 
their spirit. To Mr Davison’s Warbur- 
ton lectures, to Mr. Benson’s lectures, to 
Mr. Miller’s discourses, and lastly, to 
Mr. Newman’s incomparable sermons, 
we are ready to pay the homage due to 
them. They look on us with the coun- 
tenance of old times; and the mantle 
which Taylor and which the saintly 
Leighton left on earth, has fallen if any- 
where into their hands. 


The Beast and his Image, by the Rev. 
F. Fysh, A.M.—We consider this as a 
very useful and ingenious commentary on 
the thirteenth chapter of the Revelations. 
The author generally agrees with Bishop 
Newton; but has availed himself of the 
opinions of other commentators, and has 
also exercised his own judgment on dis- 
puted points. We firmly believe that the 
prophecies of the Roman Church are 
hasting to an accomplishment, and the 
more we are awakened to a sense of the 
deep corruptions of that Church, the more 
anxious shall we be to guard our own 
against its delusions, and take warning by 
its errors and crimes. The chapters on 
the Jesuits are excellently compiled and of 
great interest. 
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The Diocesan Statutes of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of the province of Lein- 
ster, exactly reprinted. By the Rev. R. 
J. McGhee, A.2.—The Roman Catholic 
Clergy are very unwilling that these 
velumes of statutes issued by the authority 
of their bishops should get beyond their 
reach, and it appears purchase them at 
almost any price. We are obliged to Mr. 
M‘Ghee for making public the one here 
described ; and thus contributing to ex- 
tend our knowledge of the carnal arts and 
unholy practices of the Church, under 
whose power more than six millions of 
people are brought up in ignorance, dis- 
affection, and crime. 


The Nature and Prospects of the Ada- 
mite Race, in connection with the Scheme 
of Christianity. 8vo.—The object of this 
treatise is to establish the two great 
truths, inseparable from each other, on 
which the christian scheme of salvation is 
founded. The one, ‘‘ Man’s utter ina- 
bility to establish his own righteousness ;”” 
the other ‘‘ Man’s full and free justifica- 
tion through Christ.’? The discourse 
itself is argued with clearness, and from 
scriptural authority, and is written with 
force and elegance. The author need not 
have suppressed his name. 
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THE ART UNION. 

This association held its general meet- 
ing at Mr. Rainy’s Gallery, in Regent St. 
on the 15th May, Benj. Bond Cabbell, esq. 
F.R.S. in the chair. The subscribers have 
increased this year from 352 to 568; and 
the total amount of their subscriptions 
was 721 guineas ; still the position of the 
Society is far from adequate either to the 
extent and importance of the objects in 
view, or to the wealth and character of 
the British metropolis. The annual in- 
come of the Société des Amis des Arts in 
Paris is more than seven times, and even 
the Edinburgh Association for the same 
object is more than four times the largest 
sum yet subscribed in London. 

The Art Union has determined to de- 
vote a portion of its funds to the purpose 
of engraving some work of art which shall 
have been purchased by the Association ; 
each member to be entitled to one im- 
pression, and the proofs distributed by lot, 
in the same way as the right to select 
pictures. The sum of 150/. was assigned 
for this fpurpose. (The subject since 
selected is Mr. Cabbell's picture, the 
work of W. Simson.) The remaining avail- 
able sum of 450/. was divided by the Com- 
mittee into fifteen portions; and after 
the allotment of the twenty proofs of the 
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engraving with the letters, ten with the 
engraver’s name only, and ten before the 
letters, the scrutineers proceeded to draw 
the lots for pictures, and the fortunate 
members were as follow, almost all of 
whom have added to the amount of their 
prizes, in order to purchase pictures of 
greater value :— 

Prizes of 101. Mr. J. Ball, who se- 
lected from the exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists, ‘‘ The Miser alarmed,” 
by H. E. Dawe, price 21/.; Mr. Hofland, 
‘* Sussex Coast, near Eastbourne,”’ by J. 
Wilson, price 102. 10s.; Mr. Legh, ‘‘ Dead 
Game,’’ by G. Stevens, 25 guineas; Mr. 
Ackermann, ‘‘ Quiet Enjoyment,’’ by T. 
Woodward, 30 guineas. 

Prizes of 201. Mr. F. Barry, not yet 
selected. Mr. Prentis, ‘‘ Old House at 
Aberdoun, Fifeshire,’? by A. Nasmyth, 
20 guineas; Mr. Uwins, ‘‘ Omnium Ga- 
therum,’’ by W. D. Kennedy, 20 guineas ; 
Mr. Sass, ‘‘ Shylock, Antonio, and Bas- 
sanio,’’ by D. Cowper, 30 guineas. 

Prizes of 251. Mr. Cabbell, ‘* A Ca- 
maldolese monk, showing the relics in the 
sacristy of the convent at Rome,’’ by W. 
Simson, price one hundred and fifty gui- 
neas: Mr. Clark, ‘‘ Glenlochy, at the 
head of Loch Tay, Perthshire,’? by Copley 
Fielding, 25/.; Mr. Wood, ‘* Harbour, &c. 
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Scarborough,’’ by John Tennant, 25 gui- 
neas ; Mr. Cole, ‘‘ The Persian,’’ by S.A. 
Hart, A.R.A. 251. 

Prizes of 501. Mr. Matthew, ‘‘ Scene 
from Anne of Geierstein,’’ by Edw. Cor- 
bould, 55/.; Mr. Godwin, ‘‘ Rehearsing 
for the Frolic,” by Thomas Clater, 60/. 

Prize of 1001. Mr. Harrison, ‘‘ The 
Death of Leonardo da Vinci,’’ by William 
Fisk, from the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, price 100 guineas. The sums 
added amount to 216/. 10s. making the 
total sum expended upon the painters 
through the intervention of the Society, 
6361. 10s. 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

‘tug.1. The first annual meeting of 
this institution was held at its rooms 
in Somerset-house, when the premiums 
awarded to the successful competitors 
were distributed by the Right Hon. C. 
Poulett Thomson, M.P. President of the 
Board of Trade. The school has already 
been productive of valuable results, as 
appeared by the numerous beautiful spe- 
cimens of art submitted for inspection. 
The prizes were five guineas each, and 
were awarded as follow: Silk Hangings, 
Mr. W. Cheseling Wild; Ribands, Mr. 
John Mongford ; Shawl, Mr. I. C. Clark- 
son; Carpet, Mr. C. Gardner; Architec- 
tural Frieze, Mr. W.C.T. Dobson; Tea- 
cup, coffee-cup and cover, and saucer, 
Mr. Wyatt A. Papworth; Chintz Muslin, 
to Mr. Thomas Ingham. In several cases 
a testimonial of approbation was given to 
a second competitor. Mr. Papworth has 
resigned the direction, and is succeeded 
by Mr. Dyce. 





STAINED GLASS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

The beautiful and spacious hall of King’s 
College, Cambridge, has received a splen- 
did addition by the filling of three of the 
north-west windows with stained glass, 
presented by the individuals whose armo- 
rial bearings it represents, or by their 
executors or friends. The work is exe- 
cuted by Mr. Hedgeland, of Grove-place, 
Lisson Grove. 

Each window contains the arms, &c. of 
six individuals. The first is appropriated 
to those of Peers and Statesmen, educated 
at the College :—In the first compartment 
are the arms of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl 
of Orford, Prime Minister to George I. ; 
in the 2nd those of the Right Hon. Ste- 
phen Poyntz; 3rd, Horatio, first Lord 
Walpole, brother to Sir Robert ; 4th, the 
late Lord Bolton; 5th, the Right Hon. 
Sir Stratford Canning, G.C.B.; and 6th, 
the late Earl of Carlisle. 

The second window contains the arms 
of Bishops and Heads of Colleges, namely, 
—Dr. Luxmoore, late Bishop of St-Asaph; 


Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Chester ; and Dr. 
Bethell, Bishop of Bangor ; Dr. Goodall, 
Provost of Eton College; Dr. Thackeray, 
the Provost of King’s; and Dr. Cooke, 
late Provost and benefactor. 

The third window consists of the arms 
of divines and benefactors, in the follow- 
ing order:—Ist, Dr. Rennell, Dean of 
Winchester; 2nd, Dr. James; 3rd, the 
late Rev. Daniel Gaches; 4th, the late 
Rev. John Manistre; 5th, the late pious 
and Rev. Charles Simeon ; 6th, Dr. Keate. 

The several compartments contain, to- 
gether with the armorial bearings, scrolls 
or labels, inscribed with the names, &c. 
the shields being decorated, according to 
circumstances, with garters, collars, or 
other appropriate emblems; the whole 
reposing on rich diapered backgrounds of 
a subdued tone, affording the necessary 
relief to the brighter colouring of the he- 
raldic devices. 





LOUIS-PHILIPPE’S ALBUM. 

The following is a summary description 
of the splendid album presented to the 
King of the French on his Majesty’s féte- 
day, containing highly-finished drawings 
in water-colours of the scenes at Fontaine- 
bleau, and the fétes given by the Hotel de 
Ville and the national guards of Paris, on 
the marriage of the Duke and Duchess 
of Orleans. Baron Taylor, under whose 
direction this beautiful work was got up, 
wishing that it should be done with the 
utmost accuracy, caused sketches to be 
made at the time of all the features of the 
places and actions at each scene, and from 
which the drawings were made. The most 
striking subjects are—‘‘ The Review of 
the Camp at Fontainebleau by the King,’’ 
finely executed by Messrs. Justin Ouvrié 
and Victor Adam; the “ King on the 
grand Staircase of the Cour d’Honneur 
at Fontainebleau,’ by Messrs. Dauzats 
and Bayot ; “ The Civil Marriage,’’ in the 
Gallery of Henri II. by Messrs. Dauzats 
and Grenier; ‘‘ The Catholic Marriage,”’ 
in the chapel, by M. Eugene Lami; ‘‘ The 
Protestant Marriage,’’ in the new gallery, 
by Messrs. Dauzats and Eugene Lami; 
‘* The Royal Banquet ’’ and ‘‘ The Opera 
at Versailles,’’ by M. Viollet Leduc; and 
‘* The Castle of Ludwigslust,” by M. 
Ouvrié. The total number of the draw- 
ings is 22. The album is bound in red 
morocco, relieved with dark green, and 
enriched with finely wrought gold orna- 
ments and precious stones, having his 
Majesty’s cypher in the centre in diamonds 
and rubies. The binding was executed 
by M. Simier, after designs by M. Viollet 
Leduc. It was presented to the King by 
the Count de Montalivet, and received by 
his Majesty with warm expressions of 
praise and admiration. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Memoirs of Monk, Duke of Albemarle. 
By M. Guizor; translated, with addi- 
tional notes, by the Hon. J. Stuart 
Worttey. 8vo, 12s. 

Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham. Edited by the Executors 
of his son, John Earl of Chatham. Vol. 
I. 8vo. 188. 

Speeches of Henry Lord Brougham, 
with historical introductions [by him- 
self], and a critical dissertation upon the 
Eloquence of the Ancients. 4 vols. 
8vo. 21. 8s. 

A Jewish Calendar for sixty-four years, 
detailing the New Moons, Festivals, &c. 
with the sections of the law as read in the 
synagogues every Sabbath. By E. H. 
Linpo. 8vo. 

Memoirs of Admiral Lord de Sauma- 
rez. By Capt. Sir Joun Ross, R.N. 
C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Life of Hannah More, with notices 
of her Sisters. By the Rev. H. Toomr- 
son, M.A. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Lives of the Literary and Scientific Men 
of France. Vol. I. By Mrs. SHELLEY 
and others. (Lardner’s Cyclopedia, vol. 
CV. 6 
* Resa and Scientific Men of Great 
Britain. Vol. III. Principal Drama- 
tists. (Lardner’s Cyclopedia, vol. CVI.) 

Travels, Topography, &c. 

Expedition of Discovery into the Inte- 
rior of Africa. By J. E. ALEXANDER. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

New Zealand: a narrative of travels 
and adventures during a residence in the 
country between 1831 and 1837. By J. 
S. Povack, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Tour in the North of Europe in 1836-7. 
By the Marquis of LonponpERRy. 2 vols. 
Bvo. 

Travels in Europe. By W. Fisk, M.D. 
(United States). 8vo. 21s. 

The Spirit of the East, illustrated in a 
Journal of Travels through Roumeli, dur- 
ing an eventful period. By D. Urev- 
HART, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy 
Land. By Lord Linpsay. 2 vols. 
12mo. 24s. 

Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrea, and the Holy Land. By Grorce 
STEPHENS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 

Notes on Naples and its Environs. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

Letters on Paraguay, comprising an 
account of four years’ residence in that 
Republic, and the government of the 


Dictator Francia. By J. P. and W. P. 
RoBeERTson. 2 vols. 12mv. 21s. 

The City of the Czar; a visit to St. 
Petersburgh in the winter of 1829-30. By 
Tuomas RarkEs, esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on the Neilgherries. 
R. Bartuiz, M.D. 8vo. 15s. 

New Pocket Guide to London and its 
Environs. By J. H. Brapy. 7s. 


Morais and Politics. 


How to observe: Morals and Manners. 
By H. Martineau. Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 

The Doctor, &c. [By R. Sourney, 
esq.] Vol. V. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Rise and Progress of the English 
Constitution, by De Lolme, with an his- 
torical and legal introduction, and notes. 
By A. J. Srepuens, M.A. F.R.S. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. 

Physiological Observations on Mental 
en By T. B. Jounson. 12mo, 
3s. 6d. 


By 


Divinity. 

Demonstration of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion. By A. Ke1ru, D.D. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons preached at Trentham. By 
the Rev. T. Burr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem, a treatise on 
ecclesiastical authority and Judaism, trans- 
lated by M.Samuets. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

A new illustration of Daniel’s Last 
Vision and Prophecy. By J. Farevu- 
HARSON. 5s. 6d. 


Novels, &c. 


Letters from Palmyra, by Lucius Man- 
lius Piso, to his friend Marcus Curtius at 


Rome. 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 
’ The Wife Hunter, and Flora Douglas, 
tales by the Moriarty family. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Historical Tales of the Southern Coun- 
ties. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

A Romance of Vienna. By Mrs. Trot- 
LOPE. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


Poetry. 


Poems and Songs, humorous and sati- 
rical. By Avex. Ropcer. 12mo. 


Science. 


A Philosophical and Statistical His- 
tory of the inventions and customs of 
ancient and modern nations in the manu- 
facture and use of inebriating liquors, 
opium, &c. By Samuet Morewoop, 
esq. Collector of Excise. 8vo. 

Chemistry of Organic Bodies. By T. 
Tuomprson, M.D. 8vo. 24s. 
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Medicine. 


A Treatise on Inflammation. By J. 
Macartney, M.D. Plates, 4to. 15s. 

Observations on Mad-Houses. By C. 
CrowrHer, M.D. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on Ring-worm. By A. Pau, 
M.D. 6s. 
The Practice of Homeopathy. By P. F. 
Curie, M.D. 8vo. 9s. 


Law. 


Decisions of the Courts at Westmin- 
ster on the new rules of Pleading. By W. 
RamsHAY. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

On the Law of Dilapidations and Nui- 
sances. By D. Gippons. 8vo. 9s. 

Natural Histcry. 

Illustrations of the Zoology of South 
Africa, collected during an expedition in 
1834-6. By ANprew SmitH, M.D. 4to. 
No. I. (Published under the authority of 
the Lords of the Treasury.) 

Transactions of the Natural History 


Society of Northumberland. Vol. II. 
Part If. 4to. 21s. 

Plante Javanice rariores. By Dr. 
Horsfrexp. Part I. 4to. 2/. 10s. 

Flora Abredonensis. By G. Dickte, 
A.M. 12mo. 28. 6d. 


The Visitor’s Companion to the Bo- 
tanic Garden, Glasnevin, Dublin. By 
NINIAN NIVEN. 

Growing Gold: or a treatise on the 
cultivation of British Oak. By J. Saw- 
YER. 8vo. 6s. 

Elements of Geology for beginners. 
By C. Lyetxi. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Geology as a Science. 
Rooke. 12mo. 6s. 


Fine Arts. 
Hints on Light and Shadow. By Sa- 
MUEL Prout, esq. F.S.A. 4to. 2/. 2s. 
Perspective Simplified. By T. Law- 
RENCE. 8vo. 78. 


By Joun 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The sale of the library of the late 
Prince Talleyrand has just taken place, 
but presented nothing remarkable either 
in quantity or quality. The entire col- 
lection did not exceed 3000 volumes, and 
included a number of almanacs, pam- 
phlets, &c. Part had been kept back by 
the family ; and it will be recollected that 
shortly after the restoration, the prince 
disposed in London of a large library 
through the medium of Mr. Evans, the 
auctioneer, which accounts for the small 
number of books now sold. On the pre- 
sent occasion the books, good and bad, 
brought fair prices; and among them the 
‘* Missale Romanum” used by the prince 
during his residence in the Seminaire de 
St. Sulpice, was sold high. 
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It had long been desired by oriental 
scholars that the Ethiopic MS. of the apo- 
cryphal book of Enoch, brought by Bruce 
from Abyssinia, and deposited in the 
Bodleian Library, should be published in 
the original. No one, however, seemed 
disposed for such a task, until the present 
Archbishop of Cashel, formerly Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, and well 
known by his many valuable and learned 
writings, has set about the work, which 
is now in the press. By a singular coin- 
cidence, it happens that Dr. Hoffman, 
of Jena, has also just announced a similar 
publication of the text of Enoch, from a 
manuscript brought to Europe by Roppell, 
a traveller. 

A manuscript has been found in the 
Vatican Library, which, among other 
things, contains the songs of Abelard, with 
their musical notation. The célebrated 
Abbé Raini is about to give a modern 
dress to them, which is to be edited by a 
German now in Rome. 

The King of Sardinia having in 1833 
created an historical association, for the 
purpose of publishing unedited or rare 
documents relating to Piedmont, the first 
volume has appeared under the Vice Pre- 
sidency of Count Babbo. It is entitled, 
‘* Historie Patri Monumenta, edita jussu 
regis Caroli Alberti,’’ and contains 1050 
documents, the dates of which lie between 
the years 602 and 1292. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

Two splendid portraits by Owen, of 
the late Lords Eldon and Stowell, pre- 
sented by Lord and Lady Sidmouth to the 
University, have been placed in the Pic- 
ture Gallery. 

It has been unanimously agreed in con- 
vocation to grant copies of the theological 
works in the Greek, Latin, and English 
languages, printed at the University press, 
to the clergy of Upper Canada, towards 
forming a diocesan library. 





WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


July 10. The Rev. Dr. Shuttleworth, 
Warden of New College, Oxford, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Tremenheere and 
Wither, the Posers, visited Winchester 
College, and were received as usual at the 
gates by the senior scholar, who addressed 
them in a Latin oration. The next day 
the compositions and speeches were re- 
cited in the school, in presence of a nu- 
merous audience, after which the prizes 
were adjudged, as follows— 

Bishop Maltby’s prize, Greek Iambics 
—from Richard II. act 3. sc. 2. C. Barter. 

Gold Medals, Latin Verse —“ Sinus 
Arabicus.’”’ J. M. Myers. English Prose 
—‘* The Influence of Climate, Country, 
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and Institutions,.on the Formation of Na- 
tional Character.” S.G. Selwyn. 

Silver Medals, Latin Speech—‘' Han- 
nibalis ad Milites Oratio.”” E. Williams. 
English Speech—‘‘ Canning at Lisbon.’’ 
C. Barter. 

In the evening a very numerous party, 
consisting of the principal ladies and gen- 
tlemen resident in the city and neighbour- 
hood, and many from more distant parts, 
visited the College to hear ‘‘ Domum’’ 
sung. The spacious room, at St. John’s 
House, was crowded with about 200 of 
the most distinguished gentry in the 
county, and dancing was ‘sustained with 
much spirit till the dawn of day. 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The select committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to inquire into the 
plans and estimates for the completion of 
the British Museum, in their report state 
it as their opinion, that ‘‘ the combined 
considerations of public economy and 
public convenience strongly enforce the 
expediency of authorising contracts and 
making provision without delay for the 
completion of the buildings mentioned in 
the report of Sir Robert Smirke, of which 
the following is the general summary:— 
‘The north-west building, for 

the print-room, library, &c., 

estimated at 19,0007, and since 

enlarged by direction of the 

trustees .. so «+ £20,500 
The south-front building, extend- 

ing between the wings, with 

the portico, colonnade, &c. .. 
The south-west building, and the 
colonnade adjoining it, &c. .. 
The gallery at the western extre- 
mity of the south front <o 
Arrangements proposed in the 
upper floor of east wing for the 
reception of the zoological and 
botanical collections .. ee 
The officers’ houses, with the se- 
cretary’s offices and buildings 
connecting them with the mu- 

seum ee és oo 
Probable expense of the iron pa- 

lisading along the south and 

east fronts, entrance lodge, 
dwellings for the attendants 
and others, guard-house, form- 
ing and paving the front qua- 
drangle, &c. .. ee oe 


82,000 
60,000 


10,000 


3,000 


15,000 


£226,500 

** It will be seen that, with the addition 
of 10 per cent. for contingencies, the total 
estimated charge is 250,000/., to be spread 
over the period of five or six years, that 
being the probable time which will be 
required for the proper execution of the 
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works. To this sum of 250,000. there must 
be added the sum which will be required 
for the purchase of certain houses, 10 in 
number, and the site they occupy, the pro- 
perty of his Grace the Duke of Bedford.”’ 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 6. Read, 1. An account of Spiro. 
linites in chalk and chalk flints, by the 
Marquess of Northampton, F.G.S.; 2, 
A note to accompany specimens of quick. 
silver ore from the mine of San Onofre 
near the town of El Doctor, Mexico, by 
John Taylor, esq. Treas. G.S.; 3. Re- 
marks on the formation of Obsidian in the 
mountains of Real del Monte, Mexico, 
from letters by Mr. Fred. Edmonds ; 4. A 
notice of the Oar’s Rock in the British 
Channel, by R. I. Murchison, esq. V.P. ; 
5. On the discovery of Fossil Fishes in 
the Bagshot Sands at Goldworth Hill, by 
Dr. Buckland; 6. On the discovery of a 
Fossil Wing of a Neuropterous Insect in 
the Stonesfield Slate, by the same; 7. On 
some species of Orthocerata, by Mr, 
Stokes. Adjourned to November 7, 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The Council of this Society have given 
notice that they will award, during the 
ensuing session, Telford premiums to com- 
munications of adequate merit on the fol- 
lowing subjects :—The Nature and Pro- 
perties of Steam, especially with reference 
to the quantity of Water in a given bulk 
of Steam in free communication with 
water at different temperatures, as de- 
duced from actual experiment. — 'The 
Warming and Ventilating Public Build- 
ings and Apartments, with an account of 
the methods which have been most suc- 
cessfully employed for ensuring a healthy 
state of the atmosphere. An Account 
and Drawings of the original construction 
and present state of the Plymouth Break- 
water.—The ratio, from actual experi- 
ment, of the Velocity, Load, and Power 
of Locomotive Engines on Railways, Ist, 
upon Levels; 2nd, upon Inclined Planes. 
—The Sewage of Westminster. Draw- 
ings and description of the Outfall of the 
King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer, and of other 
principal Outfalls of the Westminster 
Sewage; also, the inclination, dimen- 
sions, and forms of the Sewers, and the 
observed velocities of water in them.— 
Drawings and descriptions of the Sewage 
under the Commission for Regent-street, 
especially of the outfall at Scotland-yard. 
—Drawings and description of the best 
Machine for describing the profile of a 
Road, and also for measuring the traction 
of different roads.—The alterations and 
improvements in Blackfriars Bridge.— 
The explosion of Steam Boilers ; especi- 
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ally a record of facts connected with any 
explosions which have taken place; also, 
a description, drawings, and details of 
the Boiler, both before and after the ex- 
plosion.—Drawings, sections, and de- 
scriptions of Iron Steam Vessels.—The 
comparative advantages of Iron and Wood 
as employed in the construction of Steam 
Vessels.—The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the Hot and Cold Blast in the 
manufacture of Iron, with statements of 
the quality and quantity of the materials 
employed, and produce thereof. —The 
causes of and means of preventing the 
changes in texture and composition which 
Cast Iron occasionally undergoes when in 
continued contact with Sea Water.—The 
Properties and Chemical Constitution of 
the various kinds of Coal. 


GRESHAM MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
Edward Taylor, esq. the Gresham Pro- 
fessor of Music, has issued an address to 
the patrons of the art, the members of 
the profession, and the public, on the 
want of a Musical Library in the metro- 
polis. We make from it the following 
extracts :—‘‘ Some rare works on music 
are to be found in the British Museum, 
but they are comparatively few in num- 
ber—so few as not to be thought worthy 
a distinct classification ; and it forms no 
part of the plan of that institution to de- 
vote its funds to their increase. The fit 
place for such a Library is an institution 
whose permanent existence is secured by 
a sufficient endowment, and to which a 
Musical Professorship is attached. These 
requisites are united in Gresham College, 
which is the only College in the kingdom 
which contains any provision for musical 
instruetion. 

‘* To the student, works of established 
and deserved reputation are not only in- 
teresting, but of primary importance’; yet 
half a life is often spent before even the 
scanty rudiments of a musical library are 
collected. Many valuable collections, 
within the remembrance even of the pre- 
sent generation, have been dispersed ; 
many interesting and valuable composi- 
tions irretrievably lost! The splendid 
libraries of Dr. Bever, Mr. Bartleman, 
Mr. Parker, Dr. Arnold, Mr. Greatorex, 
with many others, are all scattered; and 
those which are now in the progress of 
accumulation will probably share the same 
fate. Perhaps no person now living pos- 
sesses a complete copy of the works of 
either Handel or Purcell; and those of 
the illustrious composers who adorned 
the age of Elizabeth it would be extremely 
difficult to collect. Of the long list of 
compositions by the first Gresham Pro- 
fessor of Music—the celebrated Dr. John 

Gant. Mag. Vou. X. 
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Bull—scarcely any remain. Other com- 
positions, possessing a strong national and 
historical interest, are lost, such as the 
original music to the songs in Shak- 
speare’s plays, all of which has perished ; 
and the compositions which are especially 
connected with and illustrate the history 
of our dramatic music, are of very rare at- 
tainment, and no eollection of them is 
known to exist. 

“* Yet more difficult is the attainment 
of the compositions of other nations. No 
complete collection of the works of Pales- 
trina, for example, exists in this country, 
and I am not aware that any one of his 
compositions, of which thirty-eight vo- 
lumes are extant in Rome, or those of his 
illustrious fellow-labourers and disciples,* 
could be purchased at our music shops. 
The same may be said of the Flemish 
composers of that period, many of whose 
works are now in the course of republica- 
tion in Germany. 

‘* A well-assorted musical library ought 
to contain the works of the most eminent 
writers, extending, at least, through three 
centuries, comprising those of Italy, Ger- 
many, Flanders, France, and England, 
and including the best music of every 
class, sacred as well as secular—vocal as 
well as instrumental. It is worthy of 
note, that while we have been wholly un- 
mindful of what I will venture to call the 
national duty of preserving those compo- 
sitions which to Englishmen have either 
an intrinsic or an historical claim to re- 
gard, agents for the Royal Library of 
France are employed in obtaining them ; 
and, at this moment, one of the best col- 
lections of English music will probably 
be found there.’’ 

Mr. Taylor solicits, particularly from 
the citizens of London, and her corpora- 
tions, assistance, either by pecuniary do- 
nations or the presentation of musical 
works—of musical compositions of ster- 
ling and unquestioned value, as well as 
of musical treatises and elementary works, 
and all works either expressly written on 
the Art, or publications or documents of 
any kind, tending to illustrate its history. 
He proposes to place all pecuniary contri- 
butions in the hands of W.S. Hale, esq. the 
Chairman of the City of London School 
Committee, who has consented to act as 
Treasurer; and in their application will 
avail himself of the advice and assistance 
of the organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and the organist of Westminster Abbey. 
The name of every benefactor will be re- 





* Probably the finest collection of the 
works of Luca Marenzio, in fourteen 
volumes, is to be found in the Fitzwilliam 
Library at anaes 
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gistered and preserved, and the state of 
the fund announced at the conclusion of 
the last Music Lecture of every term. 

We have the satisfaction to add, that 
the plan herein contemplated is not alto- 
gether prospective, but that it has actually 
commenced, under the highest auspices. 
The first donation to the Musical Library 
of Gresham College was made by her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. A set of the 
works of Mr. Taylor’s highly respected 
predecessor, Mr. Stevens, has been given 
by Messrs. Coventry and Hollier ; for the 
purchase of which a sum of money was 
subscribed by the professional lady and 
gentlemen who assisted at his Commemo- 
ration Lecture, and the audience who 
attended it, but which now still remains to 
be appropriated to the purposes of the 
Library. 

The Gresham Lectures, it is well known, 
are open to the public. Since the demo- 
lition of Gresham College, by an Act of 
the legislature in 1768, it is true that this 
advantage has been rather nominal than 
real; the patriotic and comprehensive 
design of Sir Thomas Gresham having 
been shamefully violated by an act of un- 
paralleled barbarism, and his professors 
driven to lecture in a chamber of the 
Royal Exchange; but the liberality of 
the Committee of the City of London 
School has given them the temporary oc- 
cupation of a spacious theatre, in which, 
during the last term, 3046 persons at- 
tended their several lectures. But with 
the destruction of the Royal Exchange 
perished, for a time, the endowment of 
Gresham College, and thus its trustees 
are now deprived of the power of contri- 
buting to the present object. Subscrip- 
tions and Donations of money or books 
for the Gresham Library will be received 
by the Secretary of the City of London 
School. 


CROSBY HALL. 
The venerable hall of Sir John Crosby, 
now restored in some degree to its pris- 
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tine beauty, has been recently employed 
in a very suitable and highly agreeable 
manner. On the morning of Thursday, 
July 12, several distinguished vocal per- 
formers were assembled there; when, 
after the performance of Stevens’s ses- 
tette, ‘‘ The cloud capt towers,’ and 
Spohr’s ‘‘ Blessed are the departed ;’’ the 
Gresham Prize Anthem of 1837, ‘‘ My 
Soul doth magnify the Lord,’’ by the Rev. 
W. H. Havergal, M.A. was very success- 
fully executed ; and the Rev. Henry Mac- 
kenzie, B.A. then recited his Essay on 
‘¢ Offa, King of Mercia,’’ which gained 
the prize for 1837, founded by Mr. Alder. 
man Copeland, during his mayoralty. 
The second part of the music, consisting 
of several glees and madrigals, then fol- 
lowed, and gave great pleasure to all pre- 
sent. The hall is found to be highly fa- 
vourable for music. 

On the evenings of Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, August 21 and 23, a similar musical 
performance took place; together with 
the Gresham Prize composition for the 
present year, for which an anthem from 
Psalm lxxx. 14, 18, ‘‘ Turn thee again, 
thou God of Hosts,’’ by E. Dearle, Mus. 
Bac. had been unanimously selected. On 
the former evening, Mr. Alderman Cope- 
land’s prize for 1838, ‘‘ On the Life and 
Times of Robert Baron Fitzwalter,’’? was 
recited by its author, G. W. Johnson, esq. 
barrister-at-law. 

An honorary premium of ten guineas 
will be awarded in Nov. 1838 for the best 
Historical Memoir of Margaret Beaufort, 
Countess of Richmond ; and in Nov, 1839, 
for the best Essay on the Obligations of 
Literature to the Mothers of England. 
The next Gresham gold medal of five 
guineas’ value will be awarded in Noy. 
1838 by Dr. Crotch, Mr. Horsley, Mus. 
B. and John Goss, esq. Organist to St. 
Paul's, for the best composition in Sacred 
Vocal Music, the words to be selected 


‘ from the Holy Scriptures, and to be set 


for Three, Four, or Five Voices: 
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March 15. Mr. Bollaert read a Memoir 
on the Circulating Medium of the New 
World. The Mexicans, though possessed 
of infinite riches in gems and the precious 
metals, used as coin the cocoa seed from 
which chocolate is made; while the Pe- 
ruvians applied the pod of the uchu, a 

pecies o icum, to the same 
purpose. In Brazil, gold and precious 
stones were known to the natives merely 
as ornaments. After the conquest of 
these countries, the Spanish settlers re- 
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sorted to gold and silver, beaten out in 
thin strips, and cut into pieces, weighing 
each about an ounce, and imprinted with 
across. These pieces were denominated 
Plata Macuquina, or cut money. Mr. 
Bollaert stated, that so recently as 1829, 
he saw some of these in circulation in 
Peru and Chili. Copper coin, in any 
shape, was formerly unknown to the 
Spanish colonists; but in 1825, the Bue- 
nos-Ayreans adopted a small coin of that 
metal, which they called a Decimo ; it is 
somewhat larger than a farthing, and was 
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manufactured, it is supposed, in Birming- 
ham. The first mint was established at 
Mexico; subsequently mints were set up 
at Potosi, Chili, Lima, Santa Fé de Bo- 
gota, and Guatemala. The coins then 
adopted were the following :—1. La onza 
de oro, or doubloon, weighing about 17 
dwts. 8 grs. averaging in value from 
31. 3s. 6d. to 31. 4s. Od. ;—2. La media 
onza, half the foregoing ;—3. La quarta 
de onza, escudo, or quarter of an ounce ; 
and 4. La media quarta Je onza, or 
half quarter of an ounce. On one side 
was the portrait of the Spanish monarch ; 
on the other, the arms of Castille and 
Leon, The silver coins were :—1l. El 
peso duro, piastre, hard dollar, piece of 
eight or Spanish dollar, value four shil- 
lings ;—2. El medio pesa, half a dollar 
or four rials ;—3. Dos reales, or two 
rials ;—4. Un real, one rial;—5. Media 
real, or half rial;—6. Un quartillio, or 
quarter of a rial: the latter had, in the 
place of the bust, a lion on one side, and 
on the reverse, the value of the coin. The 
gold coins were alloyed with silver, the 
silver with copper ; but of late copper has 
been used in alloying the former, being 
found less expensive, and rendering the 
coins less liable to wear. 

Another paper was read by the Rev. 
I. B. Reade, on the Roman Coin Moulds 
discovered at Lingwell Gate. Its object 
was to show that the Roman emperors 
themselves resorted to casting, to supply 
their exhausted military coffers. 

April 26. The following papers were 
read:—1. Remarks on the Coins of North- 
umbria; by Edw. Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. 
F.S.A. The writer commenced by pro- 
posing that certain coins which have been 
ascribed to Egbergth, King of Kent, bear- 
ing the name EOTBEREHTUS, probably 
belong to Eadbert, King of Northumbria, 
who reigned from 737 to 758. Another 
to Alchred, monarch of the same kingdom 
from 765 to 774. He concludes with a 
list of the Northumbrian kings, with the 
several coins which have been found be- 
longing to them. 

2. Remarks upon the Skeatte and 
Styca attributed to Huth, King of North- 
umbria; also by Mr. Hawkins. Huth 
is a name which occurs only in Brompton, 
the same person being called Eric by the 
other chroniclers. Mr. Hawkins does not 
think that the existence of the name is 
supported by the coins in question ; the 
styca he assigns to a moneyer of Eanred 
named HVETRED (instead of HUAD REX). 
The inscriptions of the skeatte are still 
more indecisive. 

3. A memoir on the coins of Melita; 
by Mr. J. Belfour. 

4. Notes on the Coinage of Modern 
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Greece, by Mr. L. J. H.Tonna. The coins 
issued by Capodistrias were in copper, 1. 
the lepton (about one twelfth of a penny) ; 
2. Five lepta piece ; 3. Ten lepta piece. 
In Silver, the Phoenix only, worth one 
hundred lepta. The coins of King Otho 
are in copper, as before; in silver, the 
drachm, of the same size and value as the 
Phoenix, viz. 84d. also pieces of 6 drachms, 
2 drachms, a § drachm, and a $ drachm. 
They bear the head of Otho, and on the 
reverse the arms of Greece, viz. Azure, a 
cross couped argent, pierced with the 
chequers of Bavaria, barry bendy azure 
and argent. This coinage has been all 
struck in Bavaria. 

5. An account of gold coins of James I. 
and Charles I. found at Southend, near 
Lewisham, by James Dodsley Cuff, esq. 
F.S.A. Of this discovery an account 
was given in our March number, p. 303. 
Of the 420 coins found (all pieces of 
twenty shillings) 136 were of the last 
coinage of James I. with his bust laure- 
ated; and the remainder of Charles I. of 
three different coinages. Mr. Cuff par- 
ticularised the several mint marks. His 
time did not allow him to examine the 
reverses; and after the whole had been 
delivered to Mr. Maule, the solicitor to 
the Treasury, it is to be regretted that 
they were consigned to the crucible with- 
out having been submitted to the exami- 
nation of the officers of the British Mu- 
seum. From the mint marks it is conjec- 
tured that the coins were buried in 1646. 

May 24. Mr. Hawkins read a Disserta- 
tion upon British Coins. It included a 
critical examination of the passage of 
Cesar relative to this subject, the result 
of which is, that Mr. Hawkins prefers 
the reading of the Museum MS. 10084, 
‘* Utuntur aut ere, aut nummo aureo, 
aut anulis ferreis ad certum pondus exa- 
minatis, pro nummo ;” and translates it 
thus, ‘‘ They (the Britons) use either 
brass money, or gold money, or, instead 
of money, iron rings adjusted to a certain 
weight.” The number of coins found in 
Britain, and only there, are sufficient 
proof that the Britons had a variety of 
coins. Mr. Hawkins thinks that they 
were executed at home by native artists, 
with greater or less skill, according to 
circumstances, after Macedonian originals, 
the knowledge of which was obtained 
from barbarous imitations derived from 
Gaul; that a metallic currency of struck 
money existed in Britain before the days 
of Julius Cesar; and that Cesar, in the 
passage above cited (which has been so 
much corrupted and so much misunder- 
stood) correctly asserts that the Britons 
used money of copper and of gold.—There 
was also read a proposal for the introduc. 
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tion of the Decimal Division in Money, 
by J. P. Cory, esq. The writer proposed 
to do this without disturbing the present 
circulation, or a single contract or ac- 
count, by striking two new coins in silver, 
one equal to two shillings, and the other 
to one tenth of the same, or ten farthings ; 
the great penny of George the Third to 
pass for five farthings (its actual intrinsic 
value), and the smaller penny still to cir- 
culate for four farthings. We have not 
room to quote Mr. Cory’s arguments in 
favour of this change, which are not un- 
known to those who are aware of the rea- 
sons which have led other governments 
to adopt a decimal division. 

The three excellent papers of Mr. 
Hawkins, and those by Mr. Tonna and 
Mr. Cuff, have been published in Aker- 
man’s Numismatic Chronicle, No. I. 

REMAINS ON THE KENTISH DOWNS. 

As the farm-servants of W. Nethersole, 
esq. were employed in digging chalk from 


a pit in one of his fields, at West-street, 


about four miles from Deal, Kent, they 
opened into a structure which bears evi- 
dent marks of design and manual labour. 

Before the men noticed any thing pecu- 
liar, they had opened the structure at one 
side from top to bottom, and what first 
struck their attention was the large blocks 
of chalk which were much more dense 
and compact than that in which they pre- 
viously had been digging. They now saw 
that they had opened a cavity in the chalk 
which descends perpendicularly from the 
surface to the depth of between four and 
five feet : this was filled with the common 
mould, and was removed with the greatest 
care, when the blocks of chalk were ob- 
served to be continued all round the in- 
terior, so that the cavity must have been 
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built in the manner of a draw-well. Be- 
tween each stratum of the chalk-blocks 
was interposed a layer of tile. The di- 
mensions of each block are about seven 
inches thick, somewhat wedge-shaped, 
and varying from eight inches to a foot 
in breadth and depth. 

They are united to each other by mortar, 
of a clay colour, which now is less fran- 
gible than the chalk. Before the struc- 
ture was injured, there must have been 
about twenty square holes in the wall, all 
of which were filled with mould ; they were 
formed by the blocks of chalk being here 
and there placed to a distance of six or 
seven inches from each other, and the 
hand can be thrust into each for the depth 
of about 10 inches. These holes give it 
something of the appearance of the inte- 
rior of a pigeon-cot. 

The cavity is six feet in diameter, be- 
tween four and five feet deep, and the 
middle part of the bottom is hollowed out 
to about ten inches more. The mould, 
which the cavity contained, was carefully 
examined, and a number of bones were 
found, belonging to the pig, sheep, and rab- 
bit, but not sufficient to form the skeleton 
of the animals. Besides these, were found 
some old iron nails, which are oxidized 
through and through, about four inches 
long, as thick as alittle finger, and with very 
broad heads. Some bits of marble were 
found, which are slightly concave on one 
side, and convex on the other, like frag- 
ments of a broken vessel. There were 
two lumps of Kentish rag, which, although 
they did not tally, seemed to belong to 
the same vessel, and must have been 
much like a utensil once used for grind- 
ing corn, if not for the very purpose, 
called in Scotland, a guhairn, and in Eng- 
land a quern. Finitimus, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, July 23. 

The Benerices AnD Pvuratiriss’ Bill 
was read a third time. On the question 
that the bill do pass, Lord Portman said, 
it was in his judgment a bill which, at no 
very distant period, would force upon the 
Right Rev. Bench a complete and entire 
consideration of the whole subject of 
church temporalities ; it was not so full 
of reciprocity or fairness as to be able to 
stand ; it imposed, he would not say great 
penalties, but great changes in the whole 
property of patrons; it gave enormous 
sage to the Bishops, while it afforded 

t small remedies for the grievances 
under which the incumbents of this coun. 


try laboured. It was true it went to en- 
force residence—a provision which he 
hailed with satisfaction, but which he 
feared was not founded upon a principle 
that could be permanent. The bill then 
passed, 

July 26. The Lord Chancellor moved 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of the Cuurcn Discrptine Birt. The 
Bishop of Eveter, in a speech of great 
ability, research, and spirit, denounced 
what he denominated the monstrous in- 
justice of a measure which would transfer 
all that power which properly belonged to 
the Bishops of the Church and to the 
Archbishop of York to one court, the 
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Court of Arches: he proposed that it 
should be read a third time that day six 
months.—The Archbishop of Canterbury 
defended the bill.—Lord Brougham op- 

it.—The Bishop of Lincoln spoke 
in its support.—Lord Wynford recom- 
mended its withdrawal for the present 
session, pointing out several objectionable 
points in the project which required alter- 
ation.— The Duke of Wellington decid- 
edly recommended the postponement of 
the measure.—The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury said, that nothing that he had 
ose ¢ Mi shaken his opinions respecting 
the desirableness of its passing into law ; 
but as the sense of the House seemed to 
be against the bill, he would consent to 
its being withdrawn, 





In the House of Commons, on the 
order that the Intsh Tirnr Brit should 
be read the third time, Mr. Dillon Browne, 
with a view to its total defeat, moved, by 
way of amendment, that the third reading 
should be postponed to that day six 
months.—Sir R. Peel said, that, concur- 
ring as he did in the main principle of the 
bill, the conversion of tithes into rent- 
charge, and the relief from arrears, he 
would not, because he differed as to the 
conditions annexed to the grant of the 
money, refuse to pass the bill, and by that 
refusal incur the mischief of leaving the 
question, not only unsettled for the pre- 
sent, but without prospect of settlement 
for the future. He retained his former 
opinions on the mode of dealing with the 
arrears ; and if Government were resolved 
to make the extinction of those arrears 
compulsory on the tithe owners, instead 
of leaving it to each man’s option either 
to enforce his tithe or to accept the com- 
position offered by the Legislature instead 
of it, he thought that steps ought to have 
been taken for ascertaining the total 
amount. The bill was carried by a majo- 
rity of 118: there being for the third read- 
ing, 148 ; against it, 30. 





Houser or Lorps, July 27. 

Lord Melbourne moved the third read- 
ing of the Municreat Corporations’ 
(IRELAND) Britt, which led to some ani- 
mated discussion.— Lord Brougham com- 
plained that any qualification was intro- 
duced into the bill, as the English act 
had worked so well, producing tranquillity 
everywhere.—The Duke of Wellington 
said that he had from the first been for 

utting an end to the Irish Corporations, 
instead of retaining them as the means of 
agitation ; and that he could not join in 
the panegyric on the working of the 
English orations’ Act, for he be- 
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lieved it to have produced squabbling all 
the year round, and to have as little pro- 
moted the security of property as the 
peace of social life. The bill was read 
the third time and passed. 

July 30, The Custopy or INFANTS’ 
Bit was, after an interesting discussion 
between Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham, 
rejected by a majority of 2: for, 9; 
against, 11. 





House or Commons, Aug. 2. 

Lord J. Russell moved the considera- 
tion of the Lords’ amendments to the 
Corrorations (IRELAND) Bitt. He was 
very glad the House of Lords had not 
adopted the course it pursued in 1836, by 
sending back a bill stating that the people 
of Ireland were not fit to enjoy the liber- 
ties that had been given to the people of 
England and Scotland. In the present 
instance they had admitted that corpora- 
tions might exist to a certain extent in 
some of the towns of Ireland, at the same 
time they had made such extensive alter- 
ations in that bill that in its present shape 
it could not be accepted by the House of 
Commons. By the clauses introduced 
with respect to charitable trustees, it was 
proposed that the powers hitherto enjoyed 
should be preserved to the members of 
the old corporations till parliament should 
otherwise determine. By another, the 
present town-councils were allowed to 
mortgage the property of the corporations 
to pay debts, and the probable result of 
that would be, that the whole of the cor- 
poration property would be mortgaged. 
All those amendments which went to main- 
tain to the members of the present bodies 
corporate certain authorities which they 
now possessed, and which were not in the 
English act, he should propose to disagree 
to. It never could be admitted while 
they were proposing to reform corpora- 
tions, that they should grant extensive 
power to those very parties they proposed 
to supersede. With regard to the clauses 
conferring corporations only on a small 
number of towns, he did not propose to 
disagree with the principle of that alter- 
ation ; giving the twelve towns in schedule 
A corporations, and placing others in sche. 
dule B, upon the understanding that at a 
future period they might apply for muni- 
cipal rights. With respect to the boun. 
dary clauses, he did not propose to oppose 
them ; but he would propose that the Lord 
Lieutenant in council, upon Pepa 
should have power to add suburbs in some 
cases, and to alter the wards. With regard 
to the franchise, a very important altera- 
tion had been made in the bill by the 
Lords. The 5l. rating franchise had 
been changed to a 10/, rating franchise, 
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and twelve months’ occupancy was re- 
quired. He proposed that a sum should 
be estimated in lieu of repairs, insur- 
ance, rates, and taxes. By that plan 
an 8. rating would give a qualifica- 
tion of 10/.—Sir R. Peel defended the 
Lords’ amendments. The old corporators 
were continued only in the charitable 
trusts. The noble Jord's own bill pro- 
vided that the charitable trusts should 
continue in the present hands till the Lord 
Chancellor should appoint others. He 
did object to the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land—who must of course be a political 
character—appointing all charity trustees. 
Sir R. Peel proceeded to show that many 
others of the amendments were not essen- 
tially different to the original bill, or to 
correspondent measures of the present 
government. With respect to the fran- 
chise, there was an irreconcileable differ- 
ence between them. His belief was that 
the Lords acted in a spirit of fairness, and 
that the noble lord’s charges against them 
were without foundation. Whether the 
noble lord meant to reject the bill, and 
keep alive agitation, he could not tell. He 
had endeavoured at every possible sacri- 
fice to bring this question to a settlement; 
but if his endeavours should be rendered 
abortive, after the efforts he had made, 
he should not hold himself nor those 
with whom he acted responsible for the 
event.— The house then proceeded to con- 
sider the Lords’ amendments.—Lord J. 
Russell proposed to give to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland the power of altering at 
his discretion the boundaries of boroughs. 
This was strongly resisted by Sir R. Peel, 
Mr. Shaw, Lord Stanley, Sir James Gra- 
ham, and Mr. Goulburn ; but carried on 
a division by 111 to 103. On the 102. 
ualification clause, as restored by the 
Lah, Lord J. Russell moved that an 
allowance of one-fourth per cent. should 
be made to the occupier in lieu of charges 
for repairs, insurance, and other expenses. 
Hesubmitted that the effect of this amend- 
ment would be to reduce the qualification 
from 10/. to about 8/., but he felt that it 
was necessary in order to secure the more 
effectual operation of the bill. By the 
division which ensued he had a majority 
of 15; the number voting in his favour 
being 169, that voting against him 154. 





House or Lorps, dug. 3. 

Lord Melbourne moved that the house 
go into committee on the Trrnrs (Ire- 
Land) But. The principle of this bill 
was to convert tithes in Ireland into a 
rent-charge, and, in order to give it a fair 
chance of success, it was proposed to give 
up all claim for arrears of tithe, and to 
apply the 260,000/, still unpaid out of the 


vote of 1,000,000/. in discharge of arrears 
due to the clergy, which sum, added to 
the arrears due by lay impropriators, would 
amount to about 500,000/. or 70 per cent. 
on the arrears due.—Lord Brougham said, 
nothing could be more monstrous than 
that a church should be amply endowed 
at the expense of the whole community, 
for the support of the religion of one in 
ten. He had nothing to object to the 
arrangements made for the better securit 
and payment of the tithes: he objecte 
to the measure on the broad and general 
ground that it was totally at variance with 
religious liberty.—The Bishop of Derry 
said that he was long of opinion that a 
speedy settlement of the tithe question 
was essential to the peace of Ireland. It 
was with this view that he urged upon 
their lordships the propriety of adopting 
the second reading of the Tithes Bill in- 
troduced by Lord Althorp. Had their 
lordships done so, they would not have 
heard of those melancholy and distressing 
scenes which had of late affected Ireland. 
—The Earl of Mansfield did not think 
this bill would settle the question of tithes 
in Ireland, It would only produce a hol- 
low quict. He contended that the clergy, 
even under existing circumstances, ought 
not to have their incomes reduced 25 per 
cent. In his opinion a reduction of 10 
per cent. would be sufficient to meet the 
justice of the case. He admitted that 
tithes were injurious to the cultivation of 
the land, and thinking this, he was always 
favourable to commutation; but such 
commutation should be founded upon jus- 
tice to all parties. But although he was 
decidedly opposed to this bill, he yet gave 
his assent to it because he understood the 
clergy of Ireland had given theirs.—Vis- 
count Melbourne said, the alterations that 
had been introduced, particularly the mea- 
sure for reducing the number of bishops, 
had contributed to the increased security 
of the Established Church of Ireland; 
and he believed that the bill now before 
their lordships was not only called for and 
warranted by the circumstances of the 
country, but that it would increase the 
security and promote the tranquillity of 
the church. The house then went into 
committee on the bill.—Lord Fitzgerald 
and Vesci proposed as an amendment, that 
the 13th clause be omitted. He did this 
preparatory to moving that six weeks after 
the passing of the bill should be allowed 
for hearing appeals, before having re- 
course to the compulsory provision of the 
measure.—Lord Brougham opposed the 
amendment.—The Marquis of Clanri- 
carde thought that if any time was to be 
allowed at all, that time should not be less 
than three months,—After a few obser- 
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vations from Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Plunket, and one or two other noble lords, 
the house divided, when there appeared— 
for the clause, 38; for the amendment, 
77: majority for the amendment, 39.—It 
was then agreed, on the motion of the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, that the time for 
hearing appeals should be extended to the 
Ist of October. The remaining clauses 
were then agreed to. 





House or Commons, dug. 4. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the report on the duchy of Cornwall 
Try Dutiss be brought up, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions be read a second time : 
+ 1, That the duties of customs payable 
on the importation of tin and tin ore shall 
cease, and, in lieu thereof, the following 
duties shall be paid—tin, the cwt. 15s.; 
tin ore, for every 1007. of the value, 107. 
2, That the duties payable on the coinage 
of tin in the counties of Cornwall and 
Devon shall be abolished. 3. That, in 
lieu of the coinage duties, the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury be authorized to 
issue to her Majesty, or the personage 
entitled to the revenues of the duchy, an 
annual sum out of the Consolidated Fund 
equal to the net average annual amount 
of the duties. 4, That the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury be authorized to 
make compensations to all officers and 
others employed in relation to the duties, 
for any loss they may sustain by their 
abolition..—Mr. Hume objected to the 
resolutions, as authorizing the tin pro- 
ptietors of Cornwall to rob the Exche- 
quer for their own private benefit. He 
did not object to the reduction of the duty 
on foreign tin from 20s. to 15s; but he 
did object to paying the Crown out of the 
Consolidated Fund the amount of the 
duty so reduced. He concluded by mov- 
ing that the Resolutions be read a second 
time that day three months; but they 
were finally agreed to without a division. 

House or Lorps, Aug. 6. 

The Lord Chancellor moved the com- 
mittee upon the Prisons Brit. The ob- 
ject was to form prisons in borough towns 
having sessions of their own, and to put 
them upon the same footing with the 
prisons of the county; and also to give 
the borough justices within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions the same powers with 
respect to the prisons as the county 
magistrates had.— The Marquis of Salis- 
bury complained, that a bill of such great 
extent and importance, involving so many 
interests, and which had been three years 
under the consideration of the Under 
Secret of State, should have been 
brought before their lordships at so late a 





period of the session. The bill was ob- 
jectionable in many respects, and he 
should move that it be committed that 
day three months. Lords Lyndhurst, 
Wharncliffe, aud Brougham were of the 
same opinion, and after the measure had 
been supported by the Duke of Richmond 
and Marquis of Lansdowne, the house 
divided—Content, 32; Not Content, 
33; majority 1. The bill was conse- 
quently lost, 

Aug. 7. The House proceeded to take 
into consideration the alterations made in 
their amendments to the Municirat Cor- 
PORATIONS IRELAND Bill, when the quali- 
fication, fixing the amount at 10/. clear of 
all deductions, which had been modified 
to an 8/. rate in the Commons, was in- 
sisted upon by their lordships, and the 
amendment of the Commons rejected by 
a division of 144 to 67. The clauses re- 
lating to the administration of charitable 
trusts, and some other provisions, were 
reintroduced without divisions, and a 
committee appointed to convey the intel- 
ligence to the Commons in conference. 

Aug. 9. Two conferences were held on 
the subject of the Intsh Municirat Bill, 
at the conclusion of which, their lordships 
having avowed themselves resolved to in- 
sist on the most obnoxious of their alte- 
rations, Lord John Russell said, in the 
House or Commons, that he considered 
the question of the franchise of such im. 
portance, that he was not inclined to 
make any further concession. He thought 
it better, therefore, to let the subject 
drop till next session. The amendments 
were then ordered to be taken into con- 
sideration that day three months.—Mr. 
O’ Connell was rejoiced at the unceremo- 
nious way in which the Bill had been 
thrown out. As it came from the Lords, 
it was, and was intended to be, an insult 
to the people of Ireland. 





In the House or Lorps,—Lord 
Brougham moved the second reading of 
a bill introduced by him, ‘ for declaring 
the true intent and meaning of .an act 
passed in the present session of Parlia- 
ment, intitled ‘ An Act to make tem. 
porary Provision for the Government of 
Lower Canapa ;’ and for indemnifying 
those who have issued or acted under a 
certain Ordinance, made under colour of 
the said Act.” His lordship strong con- 
tended for the illegality of the ordinance, 
adducing some curious instances of the 
blundering manner in which it had been 
carried into effect, as far as regarded the 
naming of the culprits.—Lord Glenelg op- 
posed the bill, as inconsistent and uncalled 
for, although he admitted that the ordi- 
nance could not be carried into effect.— 
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Lord Lyndhurst condemned the course 
pursued by the Canadian government, and 
declared the ordinance to be illegal.— Lord 
Melbourne admitted the illegality as re- 
garded Bermuda; but after the support 
extended to the act giving extraordinary 
powers to Lord Durham, he was not pre- 
pared to hear censure applied for the exer- 
cise of such powers.— The Duke of Wel- 
lington complained of the charge thus 
conveyed ; though he had been willing to 
strengthen the Government as regarded 
Canada, he denied that either he or his 
friends had any part in the responsibility 
of the proceedings done under the act. He 
denounced the idea of this country per- 
mitting banishments without trial. Their 
lordships then divided on the question. 
The numbers were, for the bill 54; 
against it 36; majority in favour of the 
bill 18. 

The House then proceeded with the 
consideration of the Trrnes (IRELAND) 
Bill, which was eventually passed. 

The second reading of the Post- 
Orrice Bill was opposed by the Duke of 
Richmond, and negatived :— Theayes were 
25; the noes 32; majority against it 7. 

Aug. 10. Lord Brougham moved the 
third reading of the Court or Session 
Bill of Scortanp.—Lord Haddington 
moved the omission of the words which 
enabled either house of Parliament to re- 
scind the acts of sederunt of the Court of 
Session. On a division, there appeared— 
For the amendment, 20; against it, 13; 
majority 7.—The bili then passed. 

n the motion of the Earl of Hadding- 
ton, the Commons’ amendments to the 
Suerirr’s Court (Scotland) Bill were 
rejected, and the bill afterwards passed 
both houses. 

The Prisons (Scotland) Bill was read 
a'third time, and on the question that it 
do pass, the Earl of ig seas opposed 
the bill altogether. The House divided, 
and the numbers were—Non-contents, 
15; Contents, 11; majority against the 
passing of the bill, 4 

Aug. 14. The Traptnc Companies’ 
Bill was rejected, on the motion of Lord 
Brougham, after a division of 10 for, and 
12 against the third reading. 





In the House or Commons, on the 
same day, Lord J. Russell said it was the 
intention of Government to acquiesce in 
the Canapa InpEmnity Bill sent down 
from the Lords, reciting, asit does, the 
illegality of the ordinance, but indemni- 
fying those who have advised or acted 
under it, on the score of their presumed 
good intentions. The noble lord con- 


tended that the only illegal portion of the 
ordinance was that which related to the 
10 
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deportation of eight prisoners to the Ber- 
mudas. The more startling passage, 
which denounced the penalties of high 
treason against each of 15 fugitive Cana- 
dians in the event of their returning to 
their country, was not, in his opinion, 
unlawful.—Lord Stanley gave full credit 
to Lord Durham’s motives, but could not 
approve his measures. The conduct of 
Sir J. Colborne presented a favourable 
contrast, both as to the appointment of 
his council and as to the character of his 
ordinances. After animadverting on 
Lord J. Russell’s extraordinary assump- 
tion of credit to Lord Durham for having 
abstained from tampering with juries, he 
argued that the ordinance was the less 
necessary, because juries would have done 
their duty ; as, indeed, the culprits must 
have apprehended, or they would not 
have pleaded guilty.—Mr. Leader thought 
a censure would have been fitter than an 
indemnity. He denied that the men de- 
ported to Bermuda had even pleaded 
guilty. They had confessed themselves 
to have rebelled, but it was against the 
bad government of the colony, not against 
the person or government of her Majesty, 
and they had no wish for a separation 
from England.—Sir W. Follett insisted 
that, large as Lord Durham’s powers had 
been, he had exceeded their scope. He 
had not been intrusted with power to de- 
cide on the guilt of accused men, without 
jury, witness, or defence; and on his own 
finding, to banish, to imprison, to execute. 
Those powers were greater than Parlia- 
ment would have intrusted to any man’s 
temper or discretion; and if that bad 
been understood to be the meaning of the 
bill, it never would have passed. The 
intention had been merely to  substi- 
tute a temporary legislative power du- 
ring the suspension of, and in substitution 
for, the ordinary legislature ; and if the 
ordinary legislature would not have had 
“apa to pass such an ordinance (which 
e argued they would not), then neither 
could this power belong to the substituted 
authority.—The Attorney General said, 
in giving up the Bermudean part of the 
ordinance, he insisted on the legality of 
the remainder.—Sir ZH. Sugden contended 
that the whole of the ordinance was alike 
illegal.—Sir R. Inglis proposed a special 
clause for the disposal of the persons de- 
nounced in the ordinance; and was fol- 
lowed by the Solicitor General, who cited 
as a material precedent, the attainders by 
statute 13 and 14 William III. of the 
Pretender.—Lord J. Russell declined to 
adopt Sir R. Inglis’s clause, and express- 
ed himself satisfied, after reflection, that 
the safest course was to pass the bill in 
the state in which it was. In that opi- 
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nion he said he was confirmed by the 
contrariety of the legal opinions which had 
been delivered. The bill then went into 
committee, and having passed through 
that stage without amendments, was re- 
ported immediately, and ordered for a 
third reading. 

Aug. 15. After some discussion, the 
Canapa InpEMNity Bill was read a 
third time and passed. 

On the motion of the Attorney General, 
the further consideration of the Lords’ 
amendments on the ReEcISTRATION OF 
Exxcrors Bill, was postponed till that 
day three months. 





In the House or Lorps, Viscount 
Melbourne moved the third reading of the 
Cornwatt Tin Duties Bill. — Lord 
Lyndhurst said that their lordships were 
aware of the nature of this property as 
regarded the interests of the unborn Duke 
of Cornwall, and Parliament had always 
been extremely cautious of interfering at 
all with the management of property so 
circumstanced ; and their late Majesties, 
George IV. and William IV., actually 
refused to assent to any bill of this sort ; 
he must, therefore, move that this bill be 
read a third time that day three months. 
— Viscount Melbourne said that he was 
perfectly aware of the nature of this pro- 
perty, and he should certainly not have 
advised the introduction of any such bill 
unless the rights, not only of the Crown, 
but of any future Duke of Cornwall, had 
been well secured and guarded; at the 
same time that ample compensation was 
given to the Crown, the bill would ope- 
rate to do away with the present incon- 
venient and vexatious system of collecting 
that revenue.—The Duke of Wellington 
opposed, and the Marquis of Lansdowne 
supported the measure, Their lordships 
then divided, when there appeared—Con- 
tents, 27; Non-contents, 26; majority 1. 
The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 





Aug. 16. The Parliament was this day 
prorogued, when her Majesty in person 
delivered the following Speech : 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

a, The state of public business enables 
me to close this protracted and laborious 
session. 

‘* T have to lament that the civil war in 
Spain forms an exception to the general 
tranquillity. I continue to receive from 
all foreign powers the strongest assurances 
of their desire to maintain with me the 
most amicable relations. 

‘The disturbances and insurrections 
which had, unfortunately, broken out in 
Upper and Lower Canada have been 

Gent. Maa. Vou, X. 


promptly suppressed, and I entertain a 
confident hope that firm and judicious 
measures will empower you to restore a 
constitutional form of government, which 
unhappy events have compelled you for a 
time to suspend. 

‘«T rejoice at the progress which has 
been made in my colonial possessions 
towards the entire abolition of negro ap- 
prenticeship. 

*‘T have observed with much satisfac- 
tion the attention which you have be- 
stowed upon the amendment of the do- 
mestic institutions of the country. I 
trust that the mitigation of the law of 
imprisonment for debt will prove at once 
favourable to the liberty of my subjects, 
and safe for commercial credit; and that 
the Established Church will derive in- 
creased strength and efficiency from the 
restriction of the granting of benefices in 
plurality. F 

“] have great pleasure in giving my 
assent to the Bill for the Relief of the 
Destitute Poor in Ireland. I cherish the 
expectation that its provisions have been 
so cautiously framed, and will be so pru- 
dently executed, that whilst they con- 
tribute to relieve distress, they will tend 
to preserve order, and to encourage habits 
of industry and exertion. 

‘‘T trust likewise that the act which 
you have passed relating to the composi- 
tion for tithe in Ireland will increase the 
security of that property, and promote 
internal peace. 

‘* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘*T cannot sufficiently thank you for 
your dispatch and liberality in providing 
for the expenses of my household and the 
maintenance of the honour and dignity of 
the crown, I owe you my warmest ac- 
knowledgments for the addition which you 
have made to the income of my beloved 
mother, 

‘‘T thank you for the supplies which 
you have voted for the ordinary public 
service, as well as for the readiness with 
which you have provided means to meet 
the extraordinary expenses rendered ne- 
cessary by the state of my Canadian pos- 
sessions, 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«¢ The many useful measures which you 
have been able to consider, while the 
settlement of the Civil List and the state 
of Canada demanded so much of your 
attention, are a satisfactory proof of your 
zeal for the public good. You are so 
well acquainted with the duties which now 
devolve upon you in your respective coun- 
ties, that it is unnecessary to remind you 
of them. In the discharge of them you 
may surely rely upon my firm support, 
and it only — - express a humble 
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hope that Divine Providence may watch 
over us all, and prosper our united efforts 
for the welfare of our country.” 


Foreign News. 
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The Lord Chancellor announced that 
the Parliament stood prorogued till Thurs- 
day, 11th of October. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


In a speech addressed to the notables 
assembled to elect the judges of the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce for the ensuing year, 
the prefect of the Seine gives a flattering 
account of the progress and prosperity of 
the French capital. All people with 
shops, or in business, pay a certain tax or 
patent. The number of | patent-payers in 
Paris in 1831 was nearly 45,000 ; it had 
increased to 70,000 in 1836, and to 75,006 
in 1837, The highest notables or patent- 
payers had increased in the same propor- 
tions. The octroi, in consequence, having 
proportionably increased, had allowed the 
diminution of certain duties, especially 
that on coals, Schools and asylums for 
children had been founded in great num- 
bers ; and Paris in 1837, compared with 
Paris in 1830, leaves certainly no occasion 
of regret for the revolution of 1830. 

PORTUGAL. 

The power of the reigning Soverei 
has been materially strengthened by the 
defeat of the Miguelist rebel banditti, who 
have so long ravaged several provinces of 
Portugal, and the capture and execution 
of the noted chief Remechido. He was 
encountered at Portella, where he lay in 
ambush with 248 men, most of whom 
were deserters from the army. They lost 
56 killed, and their chief was taken 
prisoner, tried by a court-martial, and 
shot at Faro on the 2nd August. 

HOLLAND. 

On the 3rd Aug. the church at Hoorn, 
one of the largest and handsomest in the 
kingdom, was accidentally burnt down, 
from the carelessness of some plumbers. 
Some papers and the communion plate 
were saved, but of the masterpieces of 
art, the steeple, with the bells, the organ, 
&c. nothing remains, ‘This church, which 
was dedicated to St. John the Baptist and 
St. Cyprian, wasin the form of a cross, 300 
feet long, 120 broad, and 67 high. The 
steeple was 179 feet, had remarkably 
heavy bells and a fine carillon. The 
organ, which was very fine, was built in 
the years 1744—1777. The damage is 
estimated at about 400,000 florins, 


CIRCASSIA. 

On the 11th June the Russian fleet 
in the Black Sea experienced a most 
dreadful hurricane. Three ships of the 
line, two corvettes, five brigs, two steamers, 
and two smaller craft, were completely 
wrecked on the coast, and eleven ships of 


war stranded, and supposed to be irre- 
coverable. It was believed that not fewer 
than thirty Russian ships were put hors 
de combat. ‘The garrison of the fort of 
Sootcha, having made two sorties to pro- 
tect the wrecks of the two corvettes, was 
attacked by the natives, and compelled to 
retreat with the loss of 1000 men out of 
the 1100 of which the party had consisted. 
The Circassians, after plundering the 
corvettes, set fire to them, and burnt four 
other vessels, under the very guns of the 
fort. 
EGYPT. 


Egypt is fast becoming of moment in 
the opinion of other nations. Five years 
ago there was not a single steam-vessel of 
any nation plying from her ports; now, 
those of England, France, Austria, and 
Egypt, number 18 regular opportunities 
to and fro every month from Alexandria. 
When will our government build the 
‘¢ Great Eastern,’ of 1500 tons, to go 
direct (both ways) between Plymouth and 
Alexandria in 15 days, with India mails 
and passengers, and thus keep the French 
and Austrian lines from our Indian cor- 
respondence ? 

n the evening of the 21st June a fire 
broke out in Cairo, which lasted until the 
morning of the 25th. The fire originated 
in the Catholic chapel, and the houses of 
two entire streets were consumed. Some 
of the Egyptian soldiers were seen kind- 
ling the fire, and on the 22nd, in the even- 
ing, when it was hoped that the conflagra- 
tion was at an end, the people crowded to 
enjoy the spectacle of the desolation, 
which they considered a vengeance from 
heaven. On the 24th Kabbib Effendi, 
fearing that the fire might communicate 
itself to the entire city, called out all the 
troops, repaired in person to the scene of 
devastation, and, by sacrificing a number 
of houses, succeeded in extinguishing the 


‘flames. — Mehemet Ali, on hearing of the 


catastrophe, and of the excesses committed 
by the Arabs and soldiers, despatched 
ae Bey to Cairo with discretionary 
owers. It was believed that 600 houses 

ad been consumed, and the fire had 
occasioned great loss to at least 1000 in- 
dividuals, and to 100 of the first com- 
mercial houses in Europe and the Levant. 
It is stated, however, that trade would 
not be much affected by this deplorable 
event, and that all the goods and merchan- 
dise in the warehouses had been fortu- 
nately saved. 
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CANADA, 


On the 28th June the Earl of Durham 
issued an ordinance, setting forth that 
Wolfred Nelson, R. S. M. Bouchette, 
and others, now in Montreal gaol, having 
acknowledged their treasons and submitted 
themselves to the will and pleasure of her 
Majesty, shall be transported to the 
Islands of Bermuda, not to return on pain 
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of death; and the same penalty is to be 
incurred by Papineau and others who 
have absconded, if found at large in the 
province. The murderers of Lieutenant 
Weir and Joseph Chartrand are excluded 
from the favourable provisions of this 
ordinance. = the reception of this 
ordinance in England, see the Proceedings 
in Parliament). 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 29. The Chapel at the Catholic 
Coliege, at Osvott, in Staffordshire, was 
consecrated. The service commenced at 
10 o’clock in the morning by a pontifical 
high mass, which was celebrated by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Walsh, bishop of the 
midland district. Dr. Weedall, president 
of the college, officiated as assistant 
priest ; and the Revds. J. Moore and J. 
Nickolds officiated as deacon and sub- 
deacon; the Revds. G. Jeffries and J. 
Moore as assistant deacons, and the Rev. 
J. Browne as master of the ceremonies. 
There were present, in pontificalibus, Dr. 
Baines, bishop of the western district ; 
Dr. Briggs, bishop of the northern; and 
a body of Catholic clergy, above seventy 
in number, from different parts of the 
kingdom. They entered the chapel, pre- 
ceded by a thurifer, who was followed by 
two acolytes, a subdean with the cross, 
six torch-bearers, sixty-eight clergymen 
robed, the master of the ceremonies, the 
book-bearer, subdean and deacons, assist- 
ant priest, assistant dean and subdean, Dr. 
Baines, in his pontificals, with attendants, 
Dr. Briggs, with the same, then the 
officiating bishop, with crosier-bearer, and 
his attendants. The music was all from 
Mozart and Haydn. Mr. Sharman, of 
Birmingham, presided at the organ, a 
very fine instrument, built expressly for 
the chapel by Parsons, of London. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Weedall, ex- 
tempore, from Ezra vi. 

he church or chapel is exceedingly 
beautiful. It was built by Mr. Potter, 
of Lichfield, the architect too of the im- 
mense pile of the College. The interior 
decorations are by Mr. Pugin, well known 
for his skill in church architecture. ‘The 
form is a parallelogram. The altar-end 
1s, as usual, raised a step or two, and the 
immediate space above groined in stone, 
terminating in a fine arch. The windows 
about the altar are beautifully executed in 
coloured glass, by Warrington, of Lon- 
don (and were described in our last 
number, p. 171). The altar is covered 
with a profusion of gilding, and there are 
some finely executed paintings in its 
panellings, In front of the sanctuary are 


stalls for the clergy on either hand, and, 
midway between, an eagle carved in wood, 
with expanded wings, for supporting the 
book of the official. The walls of the 
church are in imitation of Portland stone. 
The roof of the body is of wood, the ends 
of the beams turning the arches, resting 
upon figure brackets of cherubim busts, 
and a species of scroll cornice surmount- 
ing the walls where the arches spring ; the 
roof itself is panelled; the borders are 
designed to be gilt. The organ-gallery 
is at the lower end of the chapel, as is 
customary. ‘The pulpit is in an angle of 
the building formed by the arch in front 
of the altar ; it is of white stone, panelled, 
and the cornices in pale gold, with carved 
work andscrolls very chastely touched with 
the gilding, and the whole supported by 
the bust of a winged figure, partly gilt, 
which stands out from the wall. he 
entrance to the pulpit is from a small door, 
the stairs to which are without the body 
of the chapel. There is much beautiful 
carved work in oak, particularly the rail- 
ings before the high altar. Over asmall 
chapel on the south side is a large ruci- 
fix in a similar style of workmanship, and 
again, facing a door entering the college 
from the chapel, is a statue of the Virgin 
and Child. The organ gallery rail is of 
massy brass work, supporting candelabra. 
July 26. The first stone of a new wing 
to Bethlehem Hospital was laid by the 
President Sir Peter Laurie, and gover- 
nors. It bore the following inscription :— 
‘* The extent of the present building, 
erected Anno Domini 1812, for the accom- 
modation of One Hundred and Ninety- 
six Lunatic Patients, being inadequate for 
the reception of the numerous applicants 
for relief from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, theGovernors of the royal hos- 
pital of Bethlehem, desirous of supplying 
this deficiency, and being enabled to do so 
by a careful administration of the funds 
confided to their trust, by royal bounty 
and private beneficence, resolved to erect 
buildings for the admission of One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-six additional Patients, in 
order to extend those benefits which, under 
Providence, have hitherto attended the 
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endeavours made to alleviate the calami- 
ties of their fellow-creatures.” The out- 
lay is calculated at about 22,0001. A- 
mongst the company present were, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Marquis 
of Dalmatia (son of Marshal Soult), Earl 
of eat 5 Lord John Russell, Capt. 
Alsager, M.P., Mr. Kemble, M.P., Sir 
David Wilkie, Col. Clitherow, several 
distinguished foreigners, the sheriffs, and 
many of the aldermen. 

July 30. Pursuant to a notice issued 
from Guildhall, the -fruit and vegetable 
trade hitherto carried on in Newgate- 
market was removed to Farringdon-mar- 
ket, it being intended to increase the ac- 
commodations for the butchers in the 
former. 

Aug. 9, At the Assizes at Maidstone 
William Price, aged 30, and Thomas 
Mears, alias Tyler, were indicted, charged 
with the wilful murder of Nicholas Mears, 
at Ville Dunkirk, on the 3lst of May 
last. (See p. 88.) The indictment charged 
John Thoms, alias Courtenay, as principal 
in the first degree, and the prisoners at 
the bar as principals in the second degree, 
by aiding and abetting the deceased 
Courtenay to commit the murder. In a 
second count the parties were all charged 
as principals in the said murder. The 
Hon.C. E. Law, Mr. Sergeant Andrews, 
Mr. Channell, and Mr. Bodkin, appeared 
for the prosecution; Mr. Shee and Mr, 
Deedes for the prisoners, The jury, after 
an absence of half an hour, returned with 
a verdict of Not Guilty on the first count, 
but of Guilty on the second, witha strong 
recommendation to mercy in consequence 
of the infatuation under which they la- 
boured and were led astray by the madman 
Courtenay. Lord Denman then proceeded 
to _ sentence of death immediately, in 
order to take the opportunity of saying 
that it would not be carried into effect. 
On the next day, the trial of several other 
ersons, followers of the mock Sir Wil- 
iam Courtenay, was proceeded with, viz. : 
—W. Wills, T. Mears or Tyler, E, 
Wraight, A. Foad, E. Curling, T. Griggs, 
R. Forman, C. Hills, and W. Foad. On 
being arraigned, the prisoners pleaded 
* guilty,” and after their counsel had ad- 
dressed the court, witnesses were called 
as to the characters of the convicts. Lord 
Denman then passed sentence of death 
against the whole of them, but immedi- 
ately added that their lives would be 
spared. The following sentences have 
since been passed: — ‘Thomas Mears, 
otherwise Tyler, and Wm. Wills, to be 
transported for life; Wm. Price, for ten 

ears; aud Edw. Wraight, Alexander 
oad, Edw. Curling, Thomas Griggs, 
Richard Foreman, and Charles Hills, to 





Domestic Occurrences. 





[Sept. 


be imprisoned for one year and kept to 
hard labour in the House of Correction, 
one month in solitary confinement. 

The fine old church of St. Mary, 
Wotton Underedge, is undergoing consi- 
derable repairs. There are four additional 
arches in progress of erection at the east 
end of the nave. It will also be re-pewed, 
by which the number of sittings will be 
very materially increased, This church 
possesses the splendid organ given by his 
Majesty, King George I., to the church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, on its erec- 
tion. The original cost of this fine in- 
strument was 1000 guineas, It is in- 
scribed on the front of the case: —“ The 
gift of his Most Sacred Majesty, King 
George, 1726.” 

The Winchester New Corn-Exchange 
occupies, with its appurtenances, about 
an acre and a quarter of ground. The 
principal front towards the street presents 
a facade of about 128 feet in extent, and 
is flanked on either side by a handsome 
iron gate, with stone piers, &c. forming 
the two principal entrances to the area 
intended for the Cattle Market. In the 
design of this front, the architect (Mr. O. 
B. Carter, of Winchester) endeavoured to 
avoid the flimsy effect of the modern Gre- 
cian school, and to keep in view the more 
legitimate style of design inculcated by 
Palladio in Italy, and at home by our own 
countrymen, Jones and Wren. The prin- 
cipal entrance to the Corn Market is in 
the centre of the facade, under a hand- 
some portico of the ‘Tuscan order, as de- 
scribed by Vitruvius, and practised by 
Inigo Jones, in the far-famed church of 
St. Paul, Covent-garden. The columns, 
pilasters, steps, and landing, are all of 
Portland stone, as are also the dressings 
of the doorway and windows under the 
portico, which is surmounted by a band- 
some bell turret, about 50 feet high. On 
either side of the portico are three circular- 
headed windows, of good proportions, and 
the front is terminated at each end by a 
pavilion, 22 feet square, with bold rusti- 
cated angles, door and architraves, &c. of 
Portland stone, and in a style correspond- 
ing with the portico. The whole of this 
front is built of white Exbury brick and 
Portland stone, with the exception of the 
plinth, which is of Purbeck stone, and 
about four feet high. The interior ac- 
commodations are of the best description, 
admirably calculated to supply the defici- 
ency long complained of by farmers, 
dealers, and others, frequenting Winches- 
ter market, the place of meeting hereto- 
fore being very inconvenient, and exposed 
to the weather at all seasons. The tolls 
are on so moderate a scale, that they may 
be considered merely nominal, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


June 20. Knighted, Thomas ee f Reeve, 
esq. Standard Bearer of the corps of Gentle- 
men at Arms; and Benj. Smith, esq. senior 
member of the same. 
ee... 25. 2ist Foot, Capt. J. P. Beete to be 
ajor. 

une 28. Officers of the East India Com- 
pany’s forces to take rank by brevet in her 
Majesty’s army in the East Indies only :—To 
be Generals, Lieut.-Generals Bennet Marley, 
Samuel Bradshaw, Sir Hector M’Lean, K.c.s. 
—To be Lieut.-General, Major-Gen. John Cun- 
inghame.—To be Major-Generals, Colonels 
Brackley Kennett, William Innes, John P. 
Dunbar, Andrew Aitcheson, William Turner, 
Adam Hogg, Christ. Hodgson, Richard Whish, 
Aug. Andrews, Gabriel R. Penny, James 
Ahmuty, James Cock, William Hull, Sir James 
Limond, knt., Charles M’Leod, Thomas Gar- 
ner, Robert Pitman, C. S. Fagan, E. W. Shuld- 
ham, W. S. Heathcote, R. H. Yates, John 
Mayne, Anthony Monin, William Sandwith, 
Mossem Boyd, John M’Innes, J. F. Salter, Sir 
E. G. Stannus, knt., Patrick Byers, William 
Burgh, Edmund Cartwright, H. G. A. Taylor, 
Alfred Richards, Sir James Sutherland, K.L.s., 
Herbert Bowen, Archibald Watson, William 
Dickson, J. W. Fast, W. P. Price, James 
Durant, Robert Hampton, J. 8. Harriott, B. 
B. Parlby, Henry Hodgson, F. D. Ballantyne, 
F. J. T. Johnston, W. G. Pearse, Sir B. H. 
Cunliffe, Bart. W. Clapham, J. Truscott, John 
Woulfe, Edward Edwards, Thomas Webster, 
Gilbert Waugh, T. H. Smith, E. M. G. Showers, 
William Woodhouse, Henry Faithfull, F. W. 
Wilson, J. Tombs, J. H. Collett, G. L. Wahab, 
Patrick Cameron, John Carfrae, Richard West, 
George Jackson, Samuel Goodfellow, C. A. 
Walker, R. A. Willis, Frederick Bowes, J. S. 
Fraser, Isaac Kinnersley, Peter Delamotte, 
Henry Huthwaite, W. C. Faithfull, Thomas 
Wilson, F. V. Raper, George Swiney, George 
Pollock, Alex. Lindsay, James Alexander, Vans 
Kennedy, W. R. Gilbert, T. P. Smith, Edward 
Frederick, G. B. Brooks, Archibald Robertson, 
w. C. Baddeley, Henry Bowdley, Peter Lod- 
wick, J. F. Dundas, James Morse, F. H. Sim: 
son, James Hackett, Thomas Newton, J. A. 
Biggs, E. H. Bellasis, William Nott, George 
Cooper, S. H. Todd, John Briggs, Harr 
Thomson.—To be Majors, Captains John Wil- 
son, T. R. Macqueen, F. i. M. Wheeler, John 
Wilson, George Hicks, J. W. Douglas James 
Manson, John Ward, Stratford Powell, Wm. 
Burlton, 8. L. Thornton, nae Dick, David 
a Wm. Simonds, 8. P. C. Humfrays, 
J. H. Simmonds, H. F. Salter, John Angelo, J. 
G. Drummond, Thomas Williams, William 
Bacon, L. S. Bird, George Blake, R. L. Anstru- 
ther, Edmund Herring, Roderick Roberts, 
G. G. Denniss, Alexander Davidson, E. E. 
Bruce, John Hall, John Hailes, J.S. Marshall, 
D. A. Fenning, G B. Aitcheson, Christopher 
Newport, George Chapman, John Hicks, J. L. 
Jones, Griffiths Holmes, Shepherd Hart, John 

wlins, G. H. Woodrooffe, Francis Smalpage, 
R. O. Meriton, J. H. Mackinlay, Owen Phillips, 
W. B. Girdlestone, Niel Campbell, Robert 
Kent, W. H. Earle, Alex. M‘Kinnon, William 
Sage, Andrew Goldie, Henry Carter, William 
Ramsey, Charles Thoresby, James Bedford, 
W. E. B. Ledbeater, J. B. Nottidge, George 
Lee, Duncan ee, A. M. Campbe 1, 
L. H. Smith, John Farquharson, John Worthy, 
John Forbes, Frederick Bond, Thomas Biddle, 
William Mactier, Hugh Macfarquhar, John 
Howlson, H. J. Wood, George Dods, ‘J. M. 
Ley, R, G. Polwhele, John Chisholm, William 





Foquett, E. P. Gowan, James Allen, J. Hs 
Irwin, John Cartwright, F. F. Whynyates, 
W. H. Waterfield, George Fryer, Richard 
Budd, Patrick Thomson, Geo. Barker, Francis 
Plowden, John Fitzgerald, James ii hant, 
Francis Straton, J. J. Underwood, J. M. Boyes, 
W. F. Steer, GC. M. Wade, G. W. Ponham, 
Thomas Wilkinson, G. H. Robinson, Hugh C, 
Cotton, Charles Sinclair, Alex. Lawe, Charles 
Hosmer, R. 8. Seton, Alex. M’Arthur, William 
Prescott, J. T. Croft, Charles Waddington, W. 
H. Terraneau, Fred. Blundell, Charles Wahab, 
Stuart Corbett, G. F. Penley, J. 8. H. Weston, 
John Wynch W. J. Thompson, mo ad Hay, 
Malcolm Nicholson, Henry Monke, H. B. Hen- 
derson, T. B. Jervis, F. S. Sotheby, Henry Lid- 
dell, Edw. Huthwaite, G. R. Crawford, Heury 
Delafosse, J. R. Woodhouse. 

July 12. Edward Hamond Kevill, of Croft- 
castle, co. Hereford, an infant, in compliance 
with the will of his maternal grandfather 
Somerset Davies, of Croft castle, . to take 
the name of Davies after Kevill, and bear the 
arms reste. 

July 16. Edw. Lloyd, of Abergavenny and 
Great Coram-st. gent. second son of late John 
Lloyd, of Liantilio Cressenny, co. Monmouth, 
in compliance with the will of Hugh Powell, 
of Llanvihangel court, co. Monm. esq. Treas. 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, to take the 
name of Powell after Lloyd. 

July 18. Knighted, Jeffery Prendergast, 
esq. Major-General E. I. Co.'s Service, late 
Mil. Auditor-gen. at Madras; Alex. Morison, 
esq. M.D. of Mid Lothian, N.B. and Cavendish- 
sq. Middlesex, late Pres. R, Coll. Physicians, 
Eulinb. ; Duncan Mac Dougal, esq. late Lieut.- 
Col. 79th Highlanders, K. St. F.; .* Henry 
Bayly, K. H.; Major Wm. Lloyd, . I. Co.’s 
service ; Charles Shaw, esq. K. T. S. K. St. F.; 
Chas. Fred. Williams, of Lennox Lodge, Hay- 
ling, Hants, and Upper Bedford-place, Middx, 
esq. ; Edw. Johnson, of Greenhill, Weymouth, 
= K. C. I1I.; John Kirkland, of Hampton 
and Pall Mall, esq. ; William a i F. 
R. C. S. and R. 8. of Edinburgh, esq.; William 
Pearson, F.R.S. of Clapham, a esq. 5 
Major Edward Alexander Campbell, C.B. Ben- 
gal Cavalry. 

July 19. To be extra Knights Grand Cross 
of the Bath :—Adm. Sir Wm. Sidney Smith, 
K.c.B.; Lt.-Gen. Sir John Lambert, k.c.B.; 
Lt.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Robert W. O* 
K.c.n.; Archibald, Earl of Gosford ; Lord Geo. 
William Russell, Envoy Extraordinary to the 
King of Prussia; Lord Howard de Walden 
Envoy Extraordinary to Her Most Faithful 
Majesty.—To be Knights Commanders :—Adm. 
John Lawford, Major-Generals Andrew Pil- 
kington, c.B., John Gardiner, c.b., Sir Arthur 
a. Clifton, c.B. Lord Greenock, c.B., Sir 
Willoughb Cotton, c.3., Sir John Geo. Wood- 
ford, c.B., Sir Patrick Lindesay, c.B., Charles 
Jas. Napier, c.B., Sir Evan John Murray Mac 
Gregor, Bart. c.B., Edward Gibbs, c.B., Geo. 
Thos. Napier, c.B., the Hon. Hercules R, 
Pakenham, c.B., Sir John Thos. Jones, Bart. 
c.B., Sir John Harvey, c.8., Sir Leonard Green- 
well, c.B., Sir Robert Henry Dick, c.s., Sir 
Neil Douglas, c.B., Rear-Adm. Sir John A. 
Ommaney, c.B., Major-Generals Alex. Came- 
ron, c.B., and John Fox Burgoyne, c.B.—Tv be 
Companions of the said Most Honourable 
Military Order :—Captains Sir E. T. Trou- 
bridge, Bart., C. F. Daly, E. P. Brenton, Rich. 
Arthur, J. A. Worth, R. W. G. Festing,-Bar- 
rington Reynolds, Robert Maunsell, all of the 
Royal Navy ; Colonels William Wood, William 
Warre, G. C. D’Aguilar, Henry Sullivan, 8. A, 
Goodman, Edward Wynyard, George Brown, 
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C. E. Conyers, James Allan, David Forbes, H. 
A. Proctor, ward Parkinson, T. F. Wade, 
Richard erton, William Chalmers, C. H. 
ames Grant, T. W. Taylor, Felix 
. M. Wilson, Thomas Willshire, 
Henry Oglander, Edward Fleming, Philip Bain- 
brigge, Sempronius Stretton, T. E. Napier, 
Nath. Thorn, W. H. Sewell, Joseph Thack- 
well, Alex. Macdonald, Sir W. L. Herries, T. 
8. St. Clair, G. W. Paty, T. J. Wemyss, R. B. 
Gabriel, William Rowan, J. 8. Kennedy, G. L. 
e, rge Couper, Henry ney, the 
Hon. Charles Gore, E. G. Lewis, and G. J. 
Harding ; Lieutenant-Colonels John Gurwood, 
Ww. F. OReilly A. K. Clark, E. T. Michell, 
Thomas Blanchard, Thomas D neley, William 
Reid, W. B. Dundas, J. N. Wells, William 
Brereton, John Owen, and C. C. Dansey. 

July 20. Major-Gen. Sir Alex. Caldwell, of 

the Bengal Army, K.c.B., Major-Gen. Sir J. L. 

8 of the Madras Y, K.C.B., and 
Ric Jenkins, esq. of the East India Com- 

ny’s Civil Service, to be Extra Knights Grand 
Grogs of the Bath; and the following Officers 
(all sama bag in the service of the East 
Company, to — Commanders—Major- 
Generals John Rose, Thomas Corsellis, William 
Richards, Thomas Whitehead, John Doveton, 
David Foulis, and Sir Thomas Anburey, knt. 
To be Companions of the Bath; Colonels Wm. 
Turner, William Hull, Sir James Limond, knt. 
William Sandwith, J. F. Salter, H. G. A. Tay- 
lor, Herbert Bowen, F. S. T. Johnstone, Sir 
R. H. Cunliffe, Bart., P. De la Motte, Edward 
Frederick, James Kennedy, Sir Jeremiah Bry- 
ant, knt., E. F. Waters, W. S. Whish, William 
Battine, Arch. Galloway, Lechmere Russell, 
and Robert Home; Lieut.-Colonels J. H. 
Frith, Henry Cock, Charles Herbert, John 
Morgan, Josiah Stewart, William Williamson, 
Henry Hall, John Cheape, John Low, John 
Colvin, Alex. Tulloch, 8. W. Steel, Joseph 
Orchard, Charles Graham ; Majors John Her- 
ring, Sir Edw. A. Campbell, P. Montgomerie, 
W. J. Butterworth, John Purton, John Came- 
Hen Thomas Lumsden, and Thomas Tim- 

rell. 

July 24. Major-Gen. Sir Alex. Dickson, 
K.C.B. to be G.C.B. 

July %. The Hon. Lawrence Harman King, 
second and youngest son of Viscount Lorton, 
by Lady Frances dau. and heir of Lawrence- 

arman Earl of Rosse, to take the name ‘of 
Harman after King. 

July 27. A. D. J. Arbuthnot, esq. Capt. 
R.N. K.C. III. to accept the cross of the third 
class of St. Ferdinand conferred by the Queen 
— of Spain, for his services at the assault 
and capture of Irun, 16 and 17 May 1837.— 

tream Foot Guards, Lieut. and Capt. G. 
Knox to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.—4th Foot, 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. R. Macdonald to be Major. 
—27th Foot, Capt. M.C. Johnstone tobe Major. 
—b54th Foot, ieee W. Betham, from the 4th 
Foot, to be Major.—93d Foot, Major R. 
Spark to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. J. Burgh to be 

ajor.—Brevet, Col. T. Dalmer to be Major- 
General.—To be Colonels in the Army, Lieut.- 
Col. J. Crowder, Lieut.-Col. W. C. Seton, 
Lieut.-Col. W. Douglas.—To be Major in the 
Army, Capt. J. H. ke. 

Aug. 3. William Mackie, esq. K.H. to be 
Lieut.-Governor of her Majesty’s settlements 
in the Gambia; John Gervas Hutchinson 
= esq. to be Chief Justice of Newfound- 


Aug. 6. Charles Augustus Mylius, esq. 
Civil Commissioner, Government Agent, and 
Collector of Taxes at the Scychelles Islands, 
dependencies of the Island of Mauritius.— 
= NZ patent, Capt. Alexander Burnes, 
of the 21st Bombay N. Inf, on a mission to the 
Chiefs of Affghanistan. 


Aug.7. Brevet, Capt. Sir A. Burnes to have 
the local rank of Lieut.-Col. in Affghanistan 
and Persia, and Lieut. R. Leech, of the Bombay 
Engineers, the local rank of Major, while em- 
— in those countries. 

ug. 9. Charles-Arthur-Hill Heaton (for- 
merly C. A. H. Ellis, and latterly known as 
Charles Heaton or Charles Ellis Heaton), of 
Mortimer-st. esq. to reassume the name of 
Ellis (being the ancient surname of his family), 
after that of Heaton, he having, by the death 
of his elder brothers, succeeded to certain 
family estates, under entails created by the 
wills of his great- dfather the Rev. John 
Ellis, D. D. and his ndfather Brabazon 
Ellis, esq.—Alexander Spiers, esq. to be Lieu- 
tenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire of 
Renfrew. 

Aug. 10. Royal African Colonial Corps, 
Lieut.-Col. R. Doherty to be Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 17. Brevet, Capt. John Marshall to be 
Major. 


Nava. Promotions. 


Capt. J. N. Tayler, C.B. to the San Josef 110; 
mmander W. Luckcraft to the Bellere- 
hon 80; Comm. J. F. Fletcher to the Wel- 
esley 74; Comm. H. Lydiard to the Done- 
gal 78 ; Comm. F. Liardet to the President 
52; Comm. G. G. Lock to the Fly 18 ; Lt. Hon. 
E. Plunkett to command the Savage 10; Lt. 
J. wrens (a) to command Weazle 10; Lieut. 
N. Robilliard to command Seaflower 4. To 
be Captains, Commanders W. H. Hender- 
son, G. A. Elliott. To be Commanders, 
Lieuts. A. S. Hamond, Fred. Warden, Hon. 
J. R. Drummond, Josiah Thompson, Hon. 
G. F, Hastings, and T. V. Anson. 


Ecc estasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. A. Addison, Middleton P.C. Yorksh. 

Rey. J. Armitstead, Thorpe St. Peter V. Linc. 

Rey. E. P. Armstrong, Skellingthorpe V. Linc. 

Rey. Silvanus Brown, Porlock R. Somerset. 
v.G. A. Browne, Rattendon R. Essex. 

Rev. H. L. Blosse, Michaelstone le Pitt R. 
Glamorganshire. 

Rey. C. Borckhardt, Lydden V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Cooper, Coppenhall R. Cheshire. 

Rev. H. Corrie, Kettering R. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. H. Cottingham, Ballymachugh R, Cavan. 

Rev. E. B. Creek, Preston Patrick C. Westm. 

Rev. J. W. Edwards, Astley P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. W. M. Ellis, Ickford R. Bucks. 

Rev. G. W. Heathcote, Ash near Farnham R. 


urrey. 

Rev. B. Hoskyns, Montacute V. Somerset. 

Rev. D. Hughes, Southstoke V. Somerset. 

Rev. R. Mayor, Acton V. Cheshire. 

Rev. N. J. Merrison, Ower Darwen C. Lanc. 

Rey. H. H. Morgan, Lugwardine V. Heref. 

Rev. G. Musgrave, Borden V. Kent. 

Rey. J. F. Oa! ie, Boston V. Linc. 

Rev. H. Padden, Shaw new Ch. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Simpson, St. James’s P.C. Halifax. 

Rev. S. F. Surtees, Newlyn V. Cornwall. 

Rev. Christopher Smyth, Little Houghton V. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. T. 8. Smyth, Brunswick Ch. Marylebone. 

Rev. W. Spencer, St. Michael’s R. Stamford. 

Rev. Mr. Thomlinson, Crosby upon Eden V. 
Cumberland. 

Rey. Fortescue Todd, St. Austell and St. Bla- 
zey V. Cornwall. 

Rev. R. T. meg Liantrithyd R. Glam. 

Rev. W. Wallace, Thorpe Abbot’s R. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. J. Wethered, Hurley V. Berks. 

Rev, J. Williams, Euxton P.C. Lancashire. 

Rey, T, L, Wolley, Portishead R, Somersetsh. 
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CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. H. Calthorp, and Rev. T. 8S. Bowstead, 
to the Bp. of or and Man. 
Rev. R. C. Burton to the Earl of Cardigan. 
Rev. J. K. Greetham to the Earl of Egremont. 
Rev. W. J. E. Rooke to the Duke of Cambridge. 
~~ T. M. Symonds to the Countess of Carys- 
ort. 


Rev. W. Turner to the Duke of Richmond. 
Rey. W. G. Eaton to Cheshire County Gaol. 





Civi. PREFERMENTS. 


Lord Duncannon to be Lord Lieutenant of co. 
Kilkenny, Hon. John Ponsonby of co. Carlow. 
Cc. —— esq. to be Chief Justice in South 


Australia. 

Mr. Nicholls to be Commissioner of Poor Law 
in lreland, resident in Dublin. (salary 2500/.) 

Mr. Forster Owen to be High Constable of 
Westminster. 

Mr. Alderman Thomas Johnson is one of the 
new Sheriffs of London and Westminster 
(not Ald. White, as in PRs 

Rev. W. Whewell to be Professor of Casuistry 
at Cambridge. 

Rev. Philip Kellard, of Queen’s coll. Camb. to 
be Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

J. H. Christie, esq. Sec. R.S. to be Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 

Rev. J. P. Lee, M.A. to be Head Master of 
Birmingham mar-school ; John Abbott, 
esq. B.A. Mathematical master; and Mr. 
George Moyle, B.A. an assistant master. 

Rev. Mr. Willis (late third master of Shrews- 
bury school) to be Head Master of Ludlow 


ool. 

Rev. C. Penny to be master of Crewkerne 
school. 

Rey. ae to be master of Appleby 
school. . 


BIRTHS. 


June 30. In St. James’s-place, the Lady 
Sondes, a dau. 

July 3. At Sanwell, Staff. the Countess of 
Dartmouth, a dau.—1l0. At the rectory, 
Abington Pigotts, the wife of the Rev. C. F. 
Pigott, a son.—12. In Eaton-pl. the wife of J. 
W. Childers, esq. M.P. a dau.——l4. At 
Houghton, co. York, the wife of the Hon. 
Charles Langdale, a’‘son.—13. At the Bishop 
of Oxford’s, Montagu-sq. Lady Chas. Thynne, 
a son.—18. In South Audley-st. the Hon. 
Mrs. George Hope, ason and heir.—At Merst- 
ham, Lady Jolliffe, a dau.——22. At Clifton, 
the wife of H. Gore Langton, esq. a son.—— 
23. At Woburn Aer Lady Charles Russell, 
a dau.——25. At Brighton, y Rivers, a son. 
—At Acton, the lady of Sir A. D. Croft, Bart 
a son.——28. At Buckworth rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. John Duncombe Shafto, a dau. 

Lately. At Boxley, Kent, the eer | a 
ret Marsham, a dau.——At Cheltenham, the 
Hon, Lady Williamson, a son.—At Ballin- 
lough House, Roscommon, the wife of the Rev. 
John Le Poer Trench, a son.——At Fareham, 
the wife of the Rev. Sir H. Thompson, Bart. 
a dau.——At Maidstone, Lady Katherine Bal- 
ders, a son and heir. 

4 1. InSt. James’s-pl. the wife of Wm. 
L. tt Chute, esq. M.P. a son and heir. 
——5. At Sudbury, Harrow, the wife of W. E. 
Ferrers, esq. a dau.——6. At Staplehurst-place, 
the Hon. y gs Hoare, a son and heir. 
—7. At Ketton Hall, Rutland, the wife of 
oe. Sowerby, esq. a son.—9. The wife 
of William e, esq. M.P. a dau.—12. In 
Whitehall- ens, be Hon. Lady Vernon, 
a dau.——In Hereford-st. the lady of Sir Cul- 
ling Smith, a son, 
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MARRIAGES. ° 


May 10. At Al Bay, South Africa, Edw. 
M. Gere Cue, Oo. son of the late Dr. 
Clough, of Berners-st. to Ann, eldest dau. of 
Henry Lovemore, esq. of Bushy Park, Algoa 
Bay.——23. At Cheltenham, Capt. J. Norman 
po a tug N ~_ of hy neue to es 
giana, on u. of the rge n, 

EL é. Servic 


> e. 
“hes 13. At Malta, the Baron H. T. Abela, 
to Mary Ramsay, third dau. of the late A. 
Anderson, esq. of Chapel-st. Par’ 
~ eng a — eel F. —— 
ones, esq. late of the een younges' 
son of Lieut. Col. Jones, of Lowestoft, to 
Emma, eldest dau. of Wm. Delmar, esq. of 
Nackington House.——At St. Luke’s chapel, 
Norwich, Capt. T. Mathias, R.N. to Emily, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. John Taylor, Rec- 
tor of Hainford._—19. At Gretna Green, and 
on the 19th of J uly, at Ingleton, Yorkshire, the 
, = nmcom Shafto, B.A. to 
Frances, sixth dau. of Joseph Hunter, esq. of 
Walbottie.——The Rev. Percival Bowen, Head 
Master of Sheffield School, to Mary Anne, 
sister of the Rev. John Hand, Rector of 
Handsworth, Yorkshire.——At Trinity church, 
Marylebone, J. H. Williams, esq. of Bedford- 
row, to Isabella, dau. of the late W. Stavers, 
esq.—20. At Cheltenham, J. Pratt te, 
esq. of Tynte — co. Leitrim, second son 
of Col. Pratt, of bra Castle, and grandson 
of Lady Tynte, of Tynte Park, co. Wicklow, to 
Geraldine, second dau. of William Hopkins 
Northey, esq. and granddau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Northey Hopkins, of Oving House, Bucks. 
——At Wilton, Somerset, the Rev. John War- 
ren, B.A, to Jane Mary, second dau. of the late 
Sir H, M. Farrington, Bart.——At Northtaw- 
ton, Fred. Wm. Cornish, esq. of Gatcombe 
House, Devon, and of the Bengal Art. to 
Sarah-Baker, only child of Wm. Orchard, esq. 
of Ashridge House.——21. At Maidstone, J. 
Pegus, esq. Lieut. R. M., son of Capt. P. Pe- 
S, late 88th regt. to Ellen Rosa, dau. of 8. 
> . late of Lianelly, Carm. cousin of 
the late Sir S. Hood, Bart.——At Brussels, 
Mons. Auguste Charles Joseph de Janti, to 
Katherine, widow Richard Elwes, esq. 
eldest dau. of the late Isaac Elton, me 
of Stapleton House, Glouc.——At Live & 
George N. Prior, esq. Bombay Army, to i 
Louisa, dau. of the late Benj. Way, esq. ot 
Denham-place, Bucks.——At Kensington, the 
Rey. Thomas T. Lewis, M.A. of Aymestry, to 
Miss Ferguson, of Yatton Court, Heref.— at 
Wirksworth, co, Derb. the Rev. N.Hubbersty, 
M.A. to Margaret Emma, third dau. of R. 
Hurt, esq.——At Leamington, the Hon. W. 
M. Vaughan. brother of the Earl of Lisburne, 
to Louisa, dau. of Edmund Wigan, esq. of 
Lapley, Staff.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
the Rev. Wm. Horatio Walsh, to Anne, second 
dau. of Edmund Treherne, ag ted St. George’s 
terrace, Hyde Park,——At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. Capt. G. D. Paterson, 98th regt. to 
Augusta, Big oy dau. of Sir W. P. Call, 
Bart.—23. At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Sir 
Dudley St. Leger Hill, K.C.B. Governor of St. 
Lucia, to Mary, widow of Mark Davis, esq. of 
Turnwood and Holnest, co. Dorset.——At the 
Cathedral, Pen pen g the Rev. R. Water- 
field, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel 
Coll. Camb. to Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. R. T. Cory, D.D. formerly Master of that 
College.——At St. George’s, Queen-sq. the 
Rev. H. Ward, of Burlington Quay, Yorksh. 
to Jane, eldest dau. of H. Sandwith, M.D. of 
Great Ormond-st.—Rev. J. T. Pine Coffin 
M.A. of Portlege, Devon, to Frances, dau. of 
William Speke, esq. of Jordans, Som.—25, 
At Torr, Devon, Edmond Maria Charles Count 
de Roullée, of France, to Anne, dau. of late 
General Wm. Scott, of Thorpe, Staines,—— 
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Charles Alex. Wood, esq. second son of Col. 
Wood, of Littleton, M.P. to Sophia, eldest dau. 
of J. 8. Brownrigg, esq. M.P.——At eee: 
H. J. Butt, esq. oniy son of re Butt, R.N. to 
Sarah Louisa, third dau. of T. Moore, esq. of 
wee Y London.——At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. A. Seymour, 49th Reg. youngest 
son of the late Gen. Seymour, Governor of St. 
Lucia, to Miss Susetta Rees, niece of Dr. 
Elwyn, of Lower Grosvenor-st.——At Loudon 
‘Castle, Charles Henry, esq. Capt. 56th regt. 
—— tothe Duke of Leinster, to the Lady 
Selina-Constantia, dau. of the late Marquis of 
Hastings.—26. At Quendon, Essex, the Rev. 
G. R. Tuck, Rector of Wallington, Herts, to 
Marianne, only dau. of the Rev. John Collin, 
Rector of. Quendon.——aAt Richmond, James | 
array esq. of the Foreign-office, to Charlotte, 
dau. of J. G. Ravenshaw, esq. of Richmond.— 
At Kington St. Michael, Wilts, the Rev. Robt. 
Kilvert, Rector of Hardenhuish, to Thermu- 
this, eldest dau. of Walter Coleman, esq. of 
Langley Fitzurse.——27. At Moreton Corbet, 
Shropshire, the Rev. P. Wynter, D.D. Pres. of 
St. John’s, Oxford, to Diana Anne, only dau. 
of the Rev. M. D. Taylor, of Lymme Hall, 
Cheshire, Rector of Moreton Corbet.——At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. T. L. Glea- 
dowe, M.A. of Roughton rectory, Linc. to Har- 
‘riet, youngest dau. of the late W. Anderson, 
esq. of Newham, Camb.——At the Vale church, 
Guernsey, A’ tus Fred. Dobree, esq. of 
Ronceval, to Margaret, second dau. of the late 
‘Rey. Thos. Le Mesurier, Rector of Haughton- 
le-Skerne, Durham.——30. At St. Mgo8 te 
Hanover-sq. Capt. Sir E. W. C. Astley, R.N. to 
Ellen, eldest dau. of the late Jonas Toby, esq. 
of Parliament-st. and Richmond. 

Lately. J. Beresford Gahan, =. Capt. 
E. I. Co.’s Service, to Hannah, dau. of the Very 
Rev. Usher Lee, Dean of Waterford.—Major 
H. G. Roberts, Bombay Army, to Julia, dau. of 
the Rev. R. N. Raikes, Vicar of Longhope, 
Glouc.——At Gosforth, the Rev. E, Pember- 
ton, of Belcham St. Paul, Essex, to Sarah, dau. 
of the late W. Senhouse, esq. and sister of Sir 
H. Le Fleming Senhouse.——At Worfield, 
Shropshire, William-Reynolds, eldest son of 
Wm. Anstice, esq. of Madeleywood, to Helen, 
third dau. of John Bache, esq. of Chesterton. 
—At Dublin, Lorenzo M. Stewart, esq. son 
of the late Rev. A. A. Stewart, cousin of the 
Earl of Donoughmore, to Emily, dau. of the 
late R. Quinton, esq.—At Florence, Sir Wm. 
W. Knighton, Bart. to Clementina, dau. of 
John Jameson, esq. of Edinburgh.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. W. C. Purdon 
Vicar of Laxley, Warw. to Augusta, only child 
of the late Rev. G. F. and omy | Augusta Tavel. 
——aAt Great Stainton, near Darlington, John 
Blanshard, _~ of the Indian Army, second 
son of Richard Blanshard, esq. of Northaller- 
ton, to Emily, dau. of the Rev. D. M. Peacock. 
—In Scotland, Follett W. Pennell, esq. Post 
Capt. R.N. 6th son of W. Pennell, esq. late 
Consul-general of Rio de Janeiro, to Miss 
McMurdo, late of the Isle of Man.——At New- 
castle, “4 H. Beresford, son of the Hon. 

- G. Beresford, to Dora, dau. of the 
late W. Watson, esq. of North Seaton.—aAt 
Epsom, the Rey. John Harris, of Cheshunt 
college, author of Mammon, &c. to Mary Anne, 
dau. of W. yg ies esq. 

July 1. At St. Bride’s, Fleet-st. E. Y. Steele, 
esq. of Bath, to Eleanor, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. W. Pace, Rector of Rampisham and Wrax- 
all, Dorset.——2. The Rev. William Colston, 
of Broughton Hall, Oxford, and of Theescomb, 
Glouc. second son of the late E. F. Colston of 


Filkins Hall, esq. to Julia, eldest dau. of the 
Jate Dr. Felix, of Clifton.——At Paris, the 
Hon. John St. Vincent Saumarez, of the rifle 
brigade, to Caroline, eldest dau. of 

esq. of B 


W. Rhodes, 
ramhope Hall and Kirskill, co. York, 


— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Henri Count 
de Cigala, of Sardinia, to Anne, dau. of H. 
Bacon, esq. of Bounds-green, Middlesex.—— 
At St. George’s, Blooms ury, R. J. Hansler, 
esq. eldest son of Sir J. J. Hansler, F.R.S. of 
Tavistock-sq. to Marianne Sophia, dau. of J. 
Collis, esq. of Upper Bedford-pl.—At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, E. J. Bevir, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, esq. B.A. to M arys second dau. of the 
late Major Thornden, E. I. Co.’s Service.—— 
3. At Farnham, Surrey, the Rev. W. H. Ste- 
hens, Curate of Chobham, Surrey, to Caro- 
Fine, third dau. of W. Crump, esq.——At 
Hampstead, by the Right Hon. and Rey. 
Lord Berners, H. R. Upcher, esq. of Shering- 
ham, Norfolk, to Caroline, only dau. of the late 
J. Morris, 7 of Ampthill House, Beds.—— 
The Rev. W. H. Mann, Vicar of Bowden, 
Cheshire, to Frances, third dau. of the Hon. 
and Rev. L. Powys, Rector of Titchmarsh.—_— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. F. 
Thelluson, to Eliza Charlotte, widow of J. 
Duff, esq. eldest dau. of Sir G. Prescott, Bart. 
—At Ludlow, the Rev. F. J. Burlton, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of eng Anderson, 
esq.——At Gloucester, the Rev. Edw. Thrupp, 
M.A. to Katharine, dau. of Wm. Stewart, esq. 
of Seapark, co. Antrim.——At Alton, Hants, 
Frederick Smith, esq. of Horsham, to Isabella 
Octavia, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thos, 
James, D.D. b. of Worcester.——At Spenni- 
thorne, Yorksh. Alfred Horatio Darley, esq. of 
Elvington Hall, near York, to Elizabeth, third 
dau. of John Clervaux Chaytor, esq. of Spen- 
nithorne Hall.——4. At Colchester, Charles 
Gray Round, esq. M.P. for North Essex, to 
Emma Smith, second dau. of George Brock, 
esq. of St. Mary’s, Colchester.——At Ciren- 
cester, Cullen Forth Wordsworth, esq. to Eliza- 
beth Mary, eldest dau. of the late Henry New- 
burn, esq. of Down pney.——5. At Great 
Witchingham church, Norfolk, the Hon. H. 
M. Sutton, second son of Viscount Canterbury, 
to Georgina, youngest dau. of the late C. 
Tompson, esq. of Witchingham-hall, Norfolk. 
—f. W. G. Calder, esq. 2nd Life Guards, to 
Mary Martha, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Roberts, Rector of Liandisnolen, co. Car- 
narvon.——At Southampton, John Dennistoun, 
esq. M.P. to Frances Anne, youngest dau. of 
Sir Henry Onslow, Bart.——At mington 
Priors, Capt. H. F. Mackay, of the Inniskil- 
len Dragoons, only son of the late A. G. 
Mackay, esq. to Caroline Matilda, youngest 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Ainslie——At Whitburn, 
Capt. R. E. Fullerton, 30th regt. to Eliza Rus- 
sell, youngest dau. of Russell Bowlby, esq. of 
Cleadon-meadow, co. Durham.——At St. Pan- 
cras, William Thos. Squire, esq. of Barton- 
lace, Suffolk, only son of the late W. T. 
uire, esq. of Peterborough, to Anne Al- 
phonsa, eldest dau. of James Stewart, esq. of 
the oa, ly rk, formerly of Baltimore.—— 
7. The Rev. H. M. Wagner, Vicar of Brighton, 
to Mary-Sikes, dau. of Joshua Watson, esq. 
of Park-st. Westminster.——9. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Charles-Barham, only son of Bar- 
ham Livius, esq. to Annette, only dau. of W. 
H. Surman, esq.——At Rodmersham, Kent, 
the Rev. James Morant, M.A. Chaplain at 
Madras, second son of Geo. Morant, esq. of 
Wimpole-st. to Barbara-Wilson, third dau. of 
W. J. Lushington, esq.——10. AtSt. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. T. C. Higgins, esq. of Turvey 
Honse, Beds. to Charlotte, dau. of the late Sir 
Price, Bart. of Trengwainton, Cornwall. 
— William, fourth son of the late Henry Da- 
vidson, esq. of Tulloch Castle, N.B, to Louisa- 
Eleanor-Barnard, second dau. of John Barnard 
yy hee of Fetcham Park, Surrey.—— 
At St. Pancras, the Rev. Alex. E. 7 
Vicar of St. Nicholas, to Av Elizabeth, 
third dau. of the late Rey. T, Powys, Rector 
of Fawley, Bucks. * 
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OBITUARY. 


Gen. A. L. Hay. 

Lately. Aged 80, General Alexander 
Leith Hay, of Rannes and Leith hall, co. 
Aberdeen, a Deputy Lieutenant and 
Justice of the Peace for that county. 

He was born Dec. 21, 1758, the second 
son of John Leith, of Leith hall, esq. by 
Harriot, daughter and heiress of Alexander 
Steuart, of Auchluncart. He succeeded 
his elder brother John in 1778; and in- 
herited the estate of Rannes in 1789 upon 
the demise of Andrew Hay, esq. when 
he assumed the additional surname and 
arms of Hay: being descended from that 
family through his paternal grandmother. 
His younger brother was Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
James Hay, G.C.B. K.T.S. Governor 
of Barbadoes, who died in 1816. 

The late General Hay was appointed 
Lieutenant in the 7th dragoons, imme- 
diately upon his birth; Captain June 8, 
1768 ; and Colonel in the army March 1, 
1794. In that year he raised a regiment 
which was called after his name, and 
numbered the 109th ; his commission to 
be its Colonel was dated Oct. 1, 1794. 
He was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General in 1796, to that of Lieut.-Gen. 
1803, and full General 1813. 

General Hay married, in 1784, Mary, 
daughter of Charles Forbes, esq. of 
Ballogie, and had issue two sons and four 
daughters. The former are 1. Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Andrew Leith Hay, now Go- 
vernor of Bermuda, and late M.P. for the 
Elgin district of Burghs ; he married, in 
1816, Mary Margaret, daughter of Wil- 
liam Clark, esq. of Buckland house ; 2. 
John, a Captain R.N. The daughters 
are, 1. Harriot-Christian, married to Sir 

N. Lumsden, Bart. and died in 
1820; 2. Mary, married to Major 
Mitchell, of Ashgrove; 3. Elizabeth, 
married to Alexander Forbes, esq. of 
Blackford ; and 4. Margaret. 





GENERAL CoFFIN. 

June 12. In New Brunswick, aged 
87, General John Coffin. 

He was uncle of Adm. Sir Isaac Coffin, 
Bart. K.C.H. being the third son of Na- 
thaniel Coffin, esq. cashier of the customs 
at Boston in America, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Barnes, of Boston, 
merchant. He commenced his military 
career as a volunteer at the battle of 
Bunker’s-hill, and soon rose to the rank 
of Captain in the Orange Rangers, from 
which he exchanged into the New York 
Volunteers in 1778. At the battle of 
Savannah, at that of Hobkirk’s-bill, under 

Gent. Mac. Voi, X. 





Lord Rawdon, at the action of. Cross 
Creek, near Charleston, and on various 
other occasions, he conducted himself 
most gallantly. On the 8th Sept. 1781, 
the battle of Eutaw was commenced by 
brevet Major Coffin, who greatly distin- 
guished himself, and drew forth the admi- 
ration of the American General Green in 
his despatches to Congress. He was 
hereupon appointed Major of the King’s 
American regiment by the Commander. 
in-Chief, Sir Guy Carleton, At the 
— of 1783 Major Coffin retired with 
is family to New Brunswick, where he 
has resided ever since, and where he filled 
the situations of representative to the 
House of Assembly for King’s county, a 
member of Council, and chief istrate 
of that district for many years. e was 
appointed a Colonel in the British arm 

an. 26, 1797, a Major-General 1 
Lieut.-General 1809, Colonel of the New 
Brunswick Fencibles 1813, and General 
1819. The veteran was scarcely less 
distinguished in private life than in his 
public capacity. He was active in busi- 
ness, and ever attentive to the claims of 
the poor. 

He married Anne, daughter of William 
Matthews, of St. John’s Island, South 
Carolina, and had issue four sons: 1, 
Guy-Carleton, Major R. Art. who mar. 
ried in 1808 a daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Larkins, esq. of Blackheath; 2. 
Nathaniel, who died young; 3. John- 
Townsend, a Post Captain R.N.; and 
4, William-Henry, R.N.; and three 
daughters, 1. Caroline; 2. Elizabeth, 
married to Capt. Kirkwood ; and 3. Anne, 
married to Capt. Pearson. 


Lrrevt.-Gen. Sin T. Brown, K.C.B. 

May 19. At his residence at Thames 
Ditton, Lieut.- General Sir Thomas 
Brown, K.C.B. of the East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal establishment. 

his officer entered the Company's 
service as an Ensign of infantry in Sept. 
1779. In 1789 he went as a volunteer to 
Bencoolen, and in 1793 he succeeded to 
the command of the troops at Fort Marl- 
borough, with local rank. His prudent 
measures had the effect of preserving the 
fort, when it was threatened in the fol- 
lowing year by a squadron of four French 
ships of war. 

In March 1797 Capt. Brown was re- 
moved to the cavalry, and a to 
the 4th regiment, with which he went to 
Benares, on the tumult excited by Vizier 
Ally. In 1798 he > — to the Ist 
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regiment of cavalry, and employed in 
Oude against the rebels whom Vizier 
Ally had stirred up. In October of the 
following year he commanded the escort 
which, at considerable risk, conveyed 
Vizier Ally prisoner from Jeypoor 
through the Mabratta territory to the 
British camp at Futtehgurh. For this 
service he received the public thanks of 
the Marquis Wellesley. 

He attained the rank of Major in 1800, 
and of Lieut.-Colonel in 1 ; and on 
the latter promotion was posted to the 
second cavalry, which he commanded 
under Lord Lake during his first cam- 
paign, and in the second campaign had the 
command of a brigade. Under the walls 
of Deeg he commanded a brigade with 
Major-Gen. Fraser, who was mortally 
wounded in the action. 

In 1807 Lieut.-Col. Brown was re- 
moved to the command of his former 
regiment, the Ist cavalry ; and in 1809 he 
joined the force assembled at Bundlecund, 
to oppose Meer Khan. In the following 
year he was detached to oppose a popular 
marauding chieftain, named Gopal Sing, 
and spent nearly two years in pursuing 
and harassing that active leader, whose 
forces, whenever Colonel Brown at- 
tempted to draw them together, were dis- 
persed. At last Gopal Sing was so 
wearied out with Col. Brown’s incessant 

ursuit, that he came and surrendered 

imself to the Governor-general’s agent. 
Col. Brown received repeatedly the thanks 
of government for his judgment and exer- 
tions in this very fatiguing and difficult 
service ; and the Court of Directors after- 
wards expressed their high approbation 
in a letter which was published in general 
orders. 

He received the rank of Colonel in 
1811, and at the siege of Cullinger, in Jan. 
1812, he commanded a covering force. 
After the place surrendered, his regiment 
was sent to Muttra, where Col. Brown 
commanded ; and in the same year he was 
geen to the government command of 
the Muttra and Agra frontier, which he 


held until his embarkation for Europe at 
the end of 1814. During this time he 
was appointed second in command under 
Major-Gen. Marshall, of a force assem- 
bled against the Rajah of Alwarand. He 
was promoted to the rank of Major-Gene- 


ral June 4, 1814. 

In May 1816, after a visit to Europe, 
Major-Gen. Brown returned to Bengal, 
and was immediately placed on the staff, 
and appointed to command a division of 
the army in the field. At the siege of 
Hatras in Feb. 1817 he commanded the 
cavalry ; and in Oct. 1817, when the 
Marquess of Hastings took the field 


Ositvary.—Colonel Hicks, C. B. 


(Sept. 


against the Pindarries, he was appointed 
to command the centre division of the 
grand army, with which his Lordship fixed 
his head quarters. From this situation 
he was selected to command a light force, 
chiefly of cavalry, with which he was de- 
tached to the westward. In Jan. 1818 
he successively took the towns of Ram- 
poorah and Jawnd byassault. The latter 
achievement was of most essential ser- 
vice ; as it deterred many of the native 
chiefs who were inclined to be trimmers, 
from secretly favouring the Pindarries. 
Lord Hastings thanked Gen. Brown in 
public orders for his services in this de- 
tached command ; and soon after, the cam- 
paign in that quarter being over, the centre 
division of the grand army was broken 
up, and Major-Gen. Brown returned to 
command the Cuunpoor division of the 
army. He subsequently commanded the 
Dinapoor division. In 1822 he returned 
to England; since which period he had 
been promoted to the rank of Lieut.. 
General ; and on the 26th July 1823 was 
nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Bath. 
Cotonet Hicks, C.B. 

April 18. At the Abbey house, Mal. 
vern, Colonel John Hicks, C.B. late of 
the 32nd foot. 

He entered the army by purchasing an 
ensigncy in that regiment in Feb. 1786; 
joined at Gibraltar, and served there until 
1788, when he was sent on the recruiting 
service to England. In Nov. 1789 he 
purchased a Lieutenancy, and in 1791 he 
re-joined at Gibraltar. In 1793 he was 
again ordered to England on the same 
service as before, and in 1794 he joined 
the regiment at Jersey. In Feb. 1795 he 
purchased his company ; and in Feb. 1796 
embarked for the West Indies, and served 
at St. Domingo and New Providence. 
In 1799 the regiment returned, and in 
1801 went to Ireland. In 1804, being 
promoted to a majority, he joined the 
second battalion of his corps, then form- 
ing at Launceston. He was afterwards in 
Guernsey and Ireland, until, in June 1811, 
having received the brevet of Lieut.- 
Colonel, he sailed with the regiment for 
the Peninsula. He was present at the 
investment of Ciudad Rodrigo, the battle 
of Salamanca, and siege of Burgos. In 
1813 he commanded the regiment at part 
of the battle of Pampeluna, and on the 
28th July, at the battle of the Pyrenees, 
Lt.-Col. Wood being mortally wounded, 
the command of the regiment devolved 
upon this officer, who, with four compa- 
nies of it, drove the enemy from an ad- 
vantageous position they had taken on the 
river Lanz, his horse being wounded 
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under him. Two days after, he led the 
regiment when it was ordered to drive 
the enemy from the village of Sorausen, 
which it immediately accomplished, and 
for that service Lieut.-Col. Hicks re- 
ceived a medal. On the 10th Nov. he 
commanded the regiment at the battle of 
Nivelle, where he had his horse again 
wounded under him ; and for his service 
on that occasion he received a clasp. In 
Dec. 1813 he again commanded it at the 
battle of the Nive; and in Feb, 1814 at 
the battle of Orthes. On the peace he 
sailed with the regiment from Pouillac, 
near Bourdeaux, to Ireland. 

At the latter end of April 1815, the 
regiment under his command embarked 
for the Netherlands, and he had the 
honour of commanding it at the battles of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo, in both of 
which it was actively engaged from the 
commencement to the end, charging the 
enemy several times, and uniformly with 
success; and when the 32nd regiment 
made their last charge, late on the evening 
of the 18th, it completely routed the 
French, who never rallied again. On 
these two days Lt.-Col. Hicks’s horse was 
five times wounded under him ; twice on 
the 16th, and three times on the 18th; 
several bulls also passed through his coat, 
and one grazed his forehead. 

He afterwards commanded the regiment 
on the advance of the army to Paris; 
where Lieut.-Colonel Hicks was ap- 
pointed by the Duke of Wellington one 
of the commandants of the city, and he 
held that appointment until the treaty of 
peace on the 20th Nov. 1815. 

For commanding the 32nd regiment in 
the four general actions of the Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes, Lt.-Col. 
Hicks received across, and was nominated 
a Companion of the Bath; and for the 
battle of Waterloo he received the order of 
the second class of St. Anne of Russia. 
He attained the brevet rank of Colonel in 
1825 ; and shortly after retired from the 
majority of the 32nd regiment and sold 
his commission, with permission to retain 
his rank, 





Rean-Apm. W. H. DaniEt. 


May 5. At the house and in the arms 
of his friend, Capt. Macfarland, R.N. 
Stutton, near Ipswich, aged 75, Rear- 
Admiral William Henry Daniel. 

This officer was the eldest son of Capt. 
William Daniel, R.N. by Miss M. Daw- 
son, of Newecastle-upon-Tyne, and a 
brother of Lieut. Robert Suvage Daniel, 
who was mortally wounded on board tke 
— at the battle of the Nile in 

798, 
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He entered the Royal Navy in 1778, on 
board the Prince of Wales, bearing the 
flag of Rear- Adm. Barrington, and shortly 
after proceeded to the West Indies, where, 
on his arrival, he joined the Boreas 28, 
commanded by Capt. Sir Charles Thomp- 
son, in which he saw much active service. 

On the 7th of May 1780, he joined the 
Sandwich, bearing the flag of Sir G. B. 
Rodney. In July following he was ap- 
pointed acting Lieutenant of the Mag- 
nificent 74, which was soon after ordered 
to convoy a valuable fleet from Jamaica to 
England. He was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant in 1781. 

In March, 1783, he was appointed to 
the Iphigenia, commanded by Capt. James 
Cornwallis, and employed on the Jamaica 
station, During the Dutch armament, in 
1787, Lieut. Daniel was employed in 
raising men for the fleet in the Thames; 
after which, he remained on half-pay until 
1790, when he was appointed to the Illus- 
trious, 74, His next appointment was to 
the Courageux, 74, in which ship he 
assisted in the occupation of Toulon, by 
the forces under Lord Hood, and had one 
of his legs broken, and received three 
contusions in his head, breast, and left 
foot, when engaging the batteries near St. 
Fiorenzo. 

Whilst at Gibraltar, he became serious- 
ly ill, and returned to England, in the 
Colossus, 74, in 1794. A vacancy oc- 
curring, at this time, in the Impress Ser- 
vice, at Gravesend, he was induced to 
accept an appointment under bis father, 
who was then employed as regulating 
Captain at that place. 

During the mutiny in the North Sea 
fleet, Lieut. Daniel’s conduct was con- 
spicuous for zeal, activity, and. daring be- 
haviour, which was particularly noticed 
by the court martial which tried the muti- 
neers, who strongly recommended him, 
through his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, for promotion, but it was refused, 
on the ground that his appointment at 
GraveSend rendered him ineligible. 

Lieut. Daniel immediately applied for 
employment afloat, and he was accordingly 
appointed to the Glory, 98, on board of 
which ship, the spirit of disaffection, 
though apparently quelled, was by no 
means eradicated. When cruising off 
Ushant, a diabolical plan had been formed 
to throw all the officers overboard, and to 
take the Glory into Brest harbour ; 
Lieut. Daniel's conduct on that occasion 
was prompt and spirited, and when a court 
martial had taken place on the mutineers, 
the Court strongly recommended him to 
the favourable consideration of the Ad- 
miralty, and he was accordingly promoted 
to the rank of Commander, in Oct, 1798, 
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Five seamen and three marines, belong- 
ing to the Glory, were executed in Caw- 
sand Bay. 

In June 1799 Capt. Daniel accompanied 
Sir Home Popham ona particular service, 
and proceeded to Revel, where they found 
a Russian squadron, with 8,000 troops, 
bound to Holland; and proceeded with 
them tothe Texel. During the two en- 
suing months, Capt. D. served on shore, 
as naval aide-de.camp to Lieut.-Gen, Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, and was employed 
in a variety of services. On the 29th 
Nov. 1799, just seven days after his ar- 
rival in England, he was again ordered to 

lace himself under the direction of Sir 

ome Popham, and proceeded to Norway, 
Sweden, and St. Petersburgh, at an in- 
clement season of the year, experiencing 

eat hardships and peril; he returned to 

ngland in June, 1800. His promotion 
to Captain took place April 29, 1802; 
and to that of retired Rear-Admiral, 
Jan. 10, 1837. He married in Sept. 
1800, Miss A. Edge, dau. of Capt. Edge, 
of the 53rd regt. by whom he had three 
sons and three daughters. Rear- Adm. 
Daniel was an officer of great merit and 
bravery ; a gentleman of mild and ami- 
able manners; and has died universally 
regretted by a numerous circle of friends 
and acquaintances, 

[A longer memoir of this officer’s ser- 
vices will be found in Marshall’s Royal 
Naval Biography, vol. ii. pp. 656—665.] 


Rear-Apm. Hayes. 

April 7. At Southsea, aged 71, Rear- 

Admiral John Hayes, C.B 
He was educated under the superinten- 
dance of his great-uncle, Adam Hayes, 
esq. Master Shipwright of Deptford dock- 
rd, who was to bring him up to his own 
ranch of the public service; but on the 
death of the ola gentleman he preferred 
more active employment, and embarked 
on board the Orion 74, commanded by 
Sir Hyde Parker, under whom he served 
during the Dutch armament in 1787. He 
subsequently joined a brig under the com- 
mand of Capt. Cobb, with whom he con- 
tinued on the Channel station, until 1790 ; 
when he was entrusted with the charge 
of a watch on board the Pearl, com- 
manded by his friend Capt. G. W. A. 
Courtenay, whom he ultimately accom- 
panied to the Newfoundland station, as an 
acting Lieutenant in the Boston 32. In 
an action with l’Ambuscade French frigate 
near New York, July 31, 1793, Capt. 
Courtenay was killed; and Mr. Hayes 
returned to England, having been ap- 
poets one of the Captain’s executors. 
n consequence of the gallantry displayed 
in the battle (though the Frenchman was 
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not taken) a pension of 5007. was settled 
upon the widow, and the Board of Ad. 
miralty granted a dispensing order, en- 
abling Mr. Hayes to anticipate the usual 
time of passing for Lieutenant. In the 
following month he received a commission 
in the Dido 28, commanded by Sir Charles 
Hamilton, Bart. with whom he afterwards 
removed into the St. Fiorenzo frigate, on 
the Mediterranean station. His next ap- 
pointment was to the Brunswick 74, in 
which he served in the Channel fleet, and 
subsequently went to the West Indies, 
and joined the Queen, the flag-ship of Sir 
Hyde Parker, who promoted him to the 
rank of Commander in 1799. From that 
period he was actively employed in various 
sloops of war on the Jamaica station, till 
his advancement to post rank in 1804. 

In Jan. 1809 he commanded a small 
squadron left by Sir Samuel Hood at 

igo, to cover the embarkation of part 
of Sir John Moore’s army; and on 
his return from that service he was re- 
moved from the Alfred 74, in which he 
had been acting, to the temporary com- 
mand of the Achille, attached to the 
expedition then about to sail for the. 
Scheldt, from whence he brought home 
700 French soldiers who had been taken 
prisoners at Flushing, Immediately on 
his return, he obtained the command of 
the Freija, as a reward for his zealous 
conduct in having volunteered and suc- 
cessfully accomplished the task of navigat- 
ing the Achille to and from the Roompot, 
when a pilot could not be procured, 
though he had never before been on the 
North Sea station. 

At the close of the same year, Captain 
Hayes proceeded to Barbadoes, and joined 
the flag of Sir Alexander Cochrane, who 
entrusted him with the command of a 
squadron employed on the north side of 
Guadaloupe, during the operations which 
terminated in the surrender of that colony. 
In Sept. 1810 the Freija returned home, 
and was put out of commission. 

After remaining on half-pay until the 
autumn of 1812, Capt. Hayes was ap- 
pointed pro temp. to the Magnificent 74, 
in which his excellent seamanship was 
again displayed im the preservation of that 
fine ship and 500 men from the most im- 
minent peril when she found herself among 
the reefs off the Isle of Rhé, during a 
Sante gale on the 17th December follow- 
ng. 

On returning to port, Captain Hayes 
proposed the cutting down of some sbips 
of the line, and fitting them out for the 
purpose of coping with the heavy Ameri- 
can frigates. His plan being approved, 
he was appointed, in Jan. 1813, to the 
Majestic, a third-rate, crdered to be ree 
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duced, and armed, according to his sug- 
gestion, with twenty-eight long 32-poun- 
ders, the same number of 42-pr. carron- 
ades, and one long 12, as a chase gun. 
He joined the squadron of Sir J. B. 
Warren, on the Halifax station, and was 
charged with the blockade of Boston, in 
which port the Constitution 44 was then 
lying, ready for sea. On the 3d Feb. 
1814 he captured a French frigate in the 
vicinity of the Azores, whither he had 
gone in quest of the American forty-four, 
which had eluded his vigilance during a 
snow-storm on the Ist of the preceding 
month, On the 22d May following, he 
captured the American letter of marque 
Dominica, (formerly H. M. schooner of 
that name) ; and shortly after he was sent 
with a small squadron (the Endymion and 
Pomona frigates) to intercept Commo- 
dore Decatur, who was to sail from New 
York with an armament intended to annoy 
the British commerce in the East Indies 
and China seas, After having been re- 
peatedly blown off the coast by gules, he 
at length, on the 13th Jan. 1815, encoun- 
tered the President, bearing the Commo- 
dore’s pendant, and, aftera long chase, it 
was captured by the Endymion. At the 
termination of the war with America, the 
Majestic was paid off. Her commander 
received the insignia of C. B. at the en- 
largement of the order in 1815. 

In April 1819 Capt. Hayes was ap- 
pointed to superintend the ordinary of 
Plymouth. He published a pamphlet on 
Naval Architecture, developing a plan 
for building a thousand vessels, if re- 
quired, from a given section, without the 
variation of a needle’s point, reducible 
from a first-rate ship to a cutter, each 
possessing powers and advantages of every 
description, in their respective class. Two 
vessels were subsequently built, ina royal 
dockyard, on his projection ; one, a cut- 
ter of about 160 tons, and the other a 
sloop of war of 36 guns, the Inconstant, 
which is pronounced by all who have been 
on board her to be the finest man of war 
of her class in the Royal navy. 
now commanded by Capt. D. 
a purticular service. 

It may be justly stated that Rear- Adm. 
Hayes was one than whom a better sea- 
man, a braver officer, or more scientific 
nautical architect, does not belong to his 
glorious profession. His body was in- 
terred at Farlington, Hants. 

[Fuller details of his services will be 
found in Marshall’s Royal Naval Bio- 
graphy, vol. ii. pp. 673—683.] 


It is 
ring, on 


Cart. Paterson, R.N, 
May 18. At Manheim, William Pater- 
son, esq. Capt, R. N, and Cc. B. 


He was a son of George Paterson, esq. 
of Castle Huntley, co. Perth, by the 
Hon. Anne Gray, youngest daughter of 
John twelfth Lord Gray, of the kingdom 
of Scotland. He entered the navy at an 
early age, under the auspices of Sir Alex: 
Cochrane ; and served as a midshipman 
on board his patron’s flag-ship, the Norths 
umberland 74, at the Leeward Islands; 
he was rapidly promoted to be Lieutenant 
1805, Commander 1808, and Post-Cap- 
tain 1810. At the close of the war, in 
1814, he commanded the Myrmidon of 
20 guns ; on the 25th April 1815 he was 
appointed to the Eridanus frigate, and on 
the 6th March, 1816, to the Minden 74 
fitting for the flag of Sir Richard King, 
commander in chief on the East India 
station. Previously to proceeding thither; 
Capt. Paterson accompanied Lord Ex. 
mouth to Algiers, where the Minden sus- 
tained a loss of 7 killed and 37 wounded, on 
the memorable 27th August 1816. For 
this service he was nominated a Compan. 
ion of the Bath on the 21st of the follow- 
ing month. The Minden returned home 
from India, Oct. 16, 1820; and was 
shortly afterwards put out of commission, 

In April 1825 he was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Civil Court at Newfoundland, 
for the adjudication of all disputes re- 
specting the Fisheries on the coast of 
Labrador. 





Wittram Me tuisn, Ese. 

June 8. At his residence in Bishops« 
gate-street, aged 73, William Mellish, esq. 
of Bush-hill Park, Edmonton, formerly 
M.P. for Middlesex. 

Mr. Mellish was descended from a 
family seated at Blythe in Nottingham- 
shire. He was a younger son of William 
Mellish, esq. formerly Receiver-general 
of the Customs and Joint Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and the second son of that gé 
tleman by his second wife, Aanisiiaites: 
of John Gore, esq. of Bush-hill, Edmon- 
ton, Governor of the Hamburgh Company. 
and M.P. for Grimsby (a son of Sir 
William Gore, Lord Mayor of London 
in 1702; see a pedigree of the family of 
Gore in Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 
vol. i. P. 502). His half-brother Charles 
Mellish, esq. F.S.A. who was a Com. 
missioner of the Excise, and died in 1796, 
left issue, which continued the family at 
Blythe, but that estate was afterwards 
sold to the late Joshua Walker, esq. 
The eldest son of his own mother was 
John Mellish, esq. who was shot by a 
highwayman on Hounslow-heath, on his 
return from the royal hunt, in 1798, 
leaving a daughter, the heiress of. his: 
estates in Hertfordshire, We believe the 
late Dean of Hereford, the Very Rev 
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Edward Mellish, was another brother of 
the member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Gore, his maternal grandfather, 
had three daughters, one of whom died 
unmarried in 1795, and the eldest, Catha- 
rine, was the wife of Joseph Mellish, esq. 
younger brother of William, and who 
succeeded Mr. Gore as Governor of the 
Hamburgh Company and as M.P. for 
Grimsby, and also resided at Bush-hill 
Park. He died in 1790. Mrs. William 
Mellish and Mrs, Joseph Mellish both 
died in 1794; and after the death of the 
latter, we presume the estates at Edmon. 
ton devolved on the subject of this me- 
moir. 

Mr. Mellish was during a long life an 
eminent merchant of the city of lenien, 
and for nearly half a century a Director of 
the Bank of England. At the general 
election of 1796 he was returned to Par- 
liament for the borough of Great Grimsby, 
which had been previously represented by 
his grandfather and uncle. At the gene- 
ral election of 1802 John-Henry Loft, 
esq. was returned in his room, but Mr. 
Mellish recovered his seat by the de- 
cision of a Committee in April 1803. He 
was appointed a Captain of the Bank of 
England Volunteers, on the formation of 
that corps, May 26,1803. At the general 
election of 1806 he became one of the mem- 


bers for the county of Middlesex ; which 
he continued to represent on the Tory 
interest, until ejected by Mr. Whitbread 
in 1820. He was much esteemed for his 
courtesy and personal worth; and was 
liberal in his contributions to the chari- 
ties both of the metropolis and the coun- 


try. His fine estate at Bush Hill, near 
Entield, is inherited by a nephew. 


SamvE.L Tuornton, Esa. 


- July 3. At his house in Brighton, 
aged 83, Samuel Thornton, esq. F'.S.A. 
late of Clapham Park, Surrey, and M.P. 
for that county. 

He was the eldest son of the celebrated 
John Thornton, esq. of Clapham, and 
brother to the late Henry Thornton, esq. 
M.P. for Southwark, andthe late Robert 
Thornton, esq. M.P. for Colchester. 
Few men have passed through a long life 
of greater usefulness and benevolence than 
Mr. Thornton. He was an active mem- 
ber of parliament during nearly forty years, 
the greater portion of that time (from 
1784 to 1806), the able, zealous, and in- 
defatigable representative for the town 
of Kingston-upon- Hull, and subsequently 
for the county of Surrey, from 1807 to 
1818. 

In 1807 he defeated Lord William 
Russell, who bad previously sat for Surrey 
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during five parliaments, the result of the 
poll being, for 

Samuel Thornton, esq. . 1471 

G. H. Sumner, esq. . 994 

Lord William Russell . 838 

Mr. Thornton and Mr. Sumner were 
both new candidates; Lord William’s 
colleague had been Sir John Frederick, 
Bart. 

For the extraordinary period of fifty- 
three years he was a Director of the Bank 
of England, in which institution his sa- 
gacious and prudent counsels had always 
great influence. Mr. Thornton was 
Governor of the Bank in the year 1797, 
when the famous stoppage of cash pay- 
ments occurred. . He was for many years 
a Governor of Greenwich Hospital, Go- 
vernor of the Russian Company, Presi- 
dent of Guy’s Hospital, &e. He had not 
of late years had any connexion with trade, 
except as head of the two highly respect - 
able firms in Hull—Messrs. Thornton, 
Watson, and Co. and Messrs. Crosse and 
Co. His death will be deeply felt, not 
only by a large and numerous circle of 
friends, but by the orphan and the widow, 
to whose necessities his purse was ever 
open, 


G. H. Sumner, Esa. 

June 26. At Hatchlands, near Guild- 
ford, aged 77, George Holme Sumner, 
esq. late M.P. for Surrey, Colonel of the 
First Royal Surrey Militia, and for 
forty-five years a magistrate for that 
county. 

Mr. Sumner’s great-grandfather was a 
merchant of Bristol ; of whose younger 
son, the Rey. John Sumner, D.D. Canon 
of Windsor, and Provost of King’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, the present Bishops of 
Chester and Winchester are grandsons. 
His elder son resided at Windsor, and was 
father of William Brightwell Sumner, esq. 
who having acquired a fortune in the civil 
service of the East India Company, pur- 
chased the estate of Hatchlands of Adm. 
Boscawen in 1768, and by Catharine, 
daughter of John Holme, of Holme hill, 
co. Cumberland, esq. was father of the 
gentleman now deceased. 

In 1794, on the death of his maternal 
uncle, Thomas Holme, esq. he inherited 
the estates of that family; and in conse- 
quence assumed the name of Holme be- 
fore his own, by authority of the royal 
sign manual. 

He was first returned to Parliament, 
in Nov. 1786, for the borough of Iiches- 
ter; at the general election of 1790 he was 
elected for Guildford; but retired in 
1796. In 1806 he was again chosen for 
that borough ; and in 1807 he was elected 
for Surrey, (see the preceding memoir of 
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Mr. Thornton) which he continued to 
represent until the dissolution in 1826. 
He was then defeated by Mr. Pallmer, 
the result of the poll being, for 

W. J. Denison, esq. 

C. N. Pallmer, esq.. . 2055 

G. H. Sumner, esq.. . 1375 
In 1830 he again sat for Guildford. 
At the general election of Dec. 1832 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Western Division of Surrey, the numbers 


being, for 
William Joseph Denison, esq. 1511 
John Leach, esq. . . . . 1430 
Holme Sumner, esq. . . . 1194 
Mr. Sumner married, Nov. 17, 1787, 
Louisa, daughter of Col. Charles Pemble, 
commander-in-chief of the East India 
Company's forces at Bombay, by whom 
he had issue, besides two daughters who 
died in infancy, the following children : 
1. George, who died at Paris in 1817, 
aged 21 ; 2. William Holme Sumner, esq. 
who has married Mary, daughter of J. 
Barnard Hankey, esq. of Feltham park, 
Surrey; 3. the Rev. Charles Vernon 
Holme Sumner, Rector of Newdigate, 
Surrey, and of Farnborough, Hants, who 
married in 1825 Katharine, daughter of 
William Mason, esq. of Necton hall, Nor- 
folk; 4. Sophia, married to Andrew 
Henry Thomson, esq. son of John Thom- 
son, esq. of Waverley abbey, Surrey. 


2305 





E. P. Basrarp, Esa. 

June8. In Cavendish-square, after a 
lingering illness, aged 53, Edmund Pol- 
lexfen Bastard, esq. of Kitley, Devon- 
shire, formerly M.P. for that county. 

He was the elder son of Edmund 
Bastard, esq. M.P. for Dartmouth 
(younger brother to John Pollexfen Bas- 
tard, esq. M.P. for Devonshire 1784— 
1816), by Jane daughter and heiress of 
Philemon Pownoll, esq. of Sharpham, 
Capt. R. N. His younger brother, the late 
John Bastard, esq. Capt. R.N. inherited 
the Pownoll estates, and died in 1835. 
(See a brief memoir of him in Gent. Mag. 
for June, 1835, p. 661). 

His uncle died on the 4th April 1816, 
and his father a few weeks after; where- 
upon he succeeded to the family estates, 
and was the same year chosen in his 
uncle’s place as M.P. for Devonshire. 
He continued to represent that county to 
1830, upon independent principles, never 
giving any pledge to vote upon measures 
before he had heard their merits fully 
discussed. His unshaken loyalty, and 
love of the Constitution in Church and 
State, were generally acknowledged ; and 
although he did not possess the gift of 
oratory, yet, as a practical man of busi- 
ness, with diligent und unwearied atten- 
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tion to his duties in the House of Com- 
mons, he has seldom been surpassed. 

Mr. Bastard married, Jan. 22, 1824, 
the Hon. Anne-Jane Rodney, only sur- 
viving daughter of George second Lord 
Rodney, and by that lady, who died in 
1833, he had issue three sons; Edmund- 
Rodney, born in 1825; Baldwin-Jobn ; 
and William- Pollexfen. 





Cuartes Rozert Biunvett, Esa. 

Oct. 30. Aged 76, Charles Robert 
Blundell, esq. 

He was the last heir male of the very 
ancient family of the Blundells of Ince 
Blundell in Lancashire; and was born 
in May 1761, the only son of Henry 
Blundell, esq. who died in 1810, by Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Sir Edward Mostyn, 
of Talacre, co. Flint. His habits were 
eccentric and irregular, and he has died 
unmarried. His two only sisters were 
Catharine married to Thomas Stonor, of 
Stonor, co. Oxford, esq. and Elizabeth, 
married in 1789 to Stephen Tempest, of 
Broughton, co. York, esq. Both these 
ladies, the former of whom died in 1834, 
and the latter is still living, had families, 
but they have been entirely disinherited 
by Mr. Blundell’s extraordinary will. 

By this instrument dated 28th Dec. 
1834, he has left his extensive landed 
estates (the manors of Ince Blundell, 
Formby, Ainsdale, Birkdale, Lydiate, 
Eggregarth, Melling, Cunscough, and 
Rainkers, and estates in Preston, Brough- 
ton, and Chipping) to the second son of 
*¢ Edward” Weld, esq. of Lulworth, and 
his heirs male; with remainders, 1. to 
the younger brothers of ‘‘ Edward,” insuc- 
cession, and their heirs in tail male; 2. to 
Mr. Weld’s sister Lady Stourton and her 
younger sons ; 3. to his other sisters and 
their sons; 4. to the daughters of ‘* Ed- 
ward” Weld and their sons; 5. to Hen- 
ry Mostyn, of Usk, co. Monmouth, soli- 
citor, and his sons, each successively in 
tail male; on condition of inhabiting and 
keeping in repair the mansion at Ince, 
and assuming and using the name of 
Blundell. 

His furniture, &c. including the busts, 
casts, statues, pictures, coins, and other 
works of art and curiosities, together 
with his library, are to be preserved as 
heir looms. His farm in Aughton in 
the possession of Thomas Heskyne, and 
his farm in Lydiate, called Shacklady’s, 
are bequeathed to the Rev. Thomas Ro- 
binson of Liverpool, and his heirs. To 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Walsh of Wolver- 
hampton 5000/. for the purposes of Oscott 
college in Staffordshire ; to Rev. T. Ro- 
binson for the use of. Ampleforth col- 
lege, Yorkshire, 4000/.; for Downside 
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-eollege, co. Somerset, 4000/.; for Old 
Hull Green college in Hertfordshire, 
A40001.; for the use of Roman Catholic 
priests in and near London, 15,000/.; 
and for Lydiate chapel, 20007. To the 
incumbent Priest of Formby Chapel an 
annuity of 60/. for life, and to the in- 
:cumbent Priest at Ince an annuity of 100/. 

To each of the daughters of Charles 
Brown Mostyn, esq. 500/. To the Rev. 
Francis Mostyn of Wolverhampton, 300/. 
‘To Richard Willis, esq. of Halsmead, 
3007. To John Gladstone, esq. of 
‘Fasque, N. B. 80007. and two landscapes 
b ilson, the Phaeton and Lake of 

emi, a tripod, and an ancient head of 
the Indian Bacchus. To Ince school 
601. per annum, two-thirds to the master 
and one-third for books. 

All the residue.of his personal estate 
is left to the Rt. Rev. Doctor Bram- 
stone of London and the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Walsh, their executors, administrators,and 
assigns, absolutely and for ever. John 
Gladstone, esq. Robert Gladstone, esq. 
of Liverpool, and the Rev. Thomas 
Robinson, are named executors. 

Sueh is the substance of Mr. Blun- 
dell’s will, with the exception of provi- 
sions for the continuance of various be- 
neficial leases to old or favourite tenants ; 
and some minor legacies to servants. 
‘The families of his sisters, it will be per- 
ceived, are not even mentioned: but the 
most extraordinary feature of the whole 
is, that the name of the principal le- 
gatee is a misnomer, as no such person 
as Edward Weld is in existence. The 
more immediate relatives of the deceas- 
ed have taken steps to oppose the will, 
on the grounds of the insanity of the 
testator, and not, as the newspapers have 
incorrect! cg 2 P ae ov of the 

rty being largely devoted to super- 
Fitlous uses. . The p Mart are valued at 
more than 9000/. a-year, and the residue 
at 200,0007. The deceased was of very 
eccentric habits. Soon after his death, 
the executor or his son caused a strict 
search to be instituted, and found, scat- 
tered here and there, in various places 
about the house, sums of money amount- 
ing altogether to no less than 22,800/. 

At Ince there is one of the most va- 
luable private collections of works of art 
in the kingdom, consisting principally of 
specimens of ancient and modern sculp- 
ture. It was made by the father of the 
late Mr. Blundell. The fine specimens 
of sculpture are arranged in a building 
which he erected for the purpose, exactly 
resembling the Pantheon at Rome, 
though one-third less in size. The col- 
lection consists of about 100 statues, 
150 — basso relievos, 90 sarco- 
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phagi and cinerary urns, 40 ancient frag- 
ments, besides marble pillars, tables, and 
other antiquities, and about 200 pictures. 


In the chapel is a monument of Henry 
Blundell, esq. executed by Mr. John Gib- 
son, of which.an engraving is given in 
Gregson’s Fragments of Lancashire. 


C. J. Craverine, Ese. 

June 20. At his residence, Axwell 
Park, co. Durham, aged 76, Charles 
John Clavering, esq. the senior magis- 
trate of Northumberland, and a magis- 
trate for Durham. 

He was the eldest son of Major-Gen. 
Sir John Clavering, K.B. Commander- 
in-chief in the East Indies, Governor of 
Berwick, and Colonel of the 52nd foot 
(the pommenst son of Sir James Claver- 
ing the sixth Baronet, of Axwell Park), 
by his first wife Lady Diana West, 
daughter of John Earl Delawarr. His 
only brother was General Henry Mor- 
dant Clavering, Col. of the 98th foot, 
and brother-in-law to the Duke of Ar. 
gyll, and his three sisters were married 
to Thomas Lord Napier, Sir Thomas 
Pechell, Bart. and Adm. Sir J. B. 
Warren, K.B. 

Mr. Clavering resided the greater part 
of his life at Ridlamhope in Northum. 
berland, and served the office of High 
Sheriff of that county in 1795, He was 
also High Sheriff of Durham from 1829 
to 1833, the last appointed by the Palatine 
jurisdiction of the Bishop. He resided 
at Axwell, as tenant to his cousin. Sir 
Thomas Jobn Clavering, Bart. 

Mr. Clavering was, in many respects, 
an excellent specimen of the ‘‘fine old 
English gentleman.” It was only three 
months before his death that a public 
meeting of his friends took place at 
Whickham, and it was unanimously re- 
solved to | goo to him his portrait and 
a piece of plate, ‘‘as a testimony of the 
high estimation in which his character is 
held.””, He died without the portrait 
having been painted. 

He married Diana, daughter of Robert 
Adair, esq. by Lady Caroline Keppel, 
daughter of William second Earl of Al- 
bemarle ; and had issue an only daughter, 
Diana-Mary. 


J. H. Tuurssy, Esa. 

July 17. At his house, Catharine- 
place, Bath, aged 70, John Harvey 
Thursby, esq. of Abington House, North- 
amptonshire. 

e was the eldest son and heir of 
John Harvey Thursby, of Abington, esq. 
a Verderer of Rockingham forest, by 
Anna, daughter of William Hanbury of 
Kelmarsh, esq. and descended through 
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an heiress, whose marriage took place in 
the reign of William the Third, in a di- 
rect line from the Saxon family of 
Thoresby of Thoresby, co. York (see the 
pedigree in Baker’s History of North- 
amptonshire, vol. i. p. 11; Burke’s Com- 
moners, vol. i. p. 318.) 

Mr. Thursby succeeded to his ances- 
tral estates on the death of his father in 
1798. He received the commission of 
Lieutenant in the Northampton cavalry 
Ist July 1794; and served the office of 
High Sheriff of Northamptonshire in 
1803 


He married May 5, 1792, Emma, 
daughter of William Pigott, of Dodders- 
hall, co. Bucks, esq. and by that Lady, 
who died April 28, 1836, he had issue 
seven sons and five daughters: 1. John 
Harvey Thursby, esq. born in 1793; who 
married in 1818, Emily, daughter of 
Matthew Fortescue, of Slephes's.town, 
co. Louth, esq. and has a son and heir, 
Harvey, born in 1819, and other children ; 
2. the Rev. William Thursby, Vicar of 
All Saints, Northampton, and of Har- 
dingstone ; who married in 1824 Eleanor- 
Mary, daughter of John Hargreaves, of 
Ormerod house and Bank hall, co. Lan- 
easter, esq. and has a numerous family 
(see Burke’s Commoners, vol. ii. p. 
685); 3. Charlotte-Emma, 4. George, 
and 5. Henry- Walter, who all died in- 
fants; 6. Frederick-Spencer, who mar- 
ried in 1831 Miss Lerigens, of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; 7. Emma; 8. Charles, who 
married in 1820, Emily, daughter of — 
Pentland, esq. of Blackhall, co. Louth, 
and has a ~~ Mary; 9. Sophia- 
Frances; 10. Walter, who died in India; 
11. Lucy, married to John Dauncy, esq., 
and 12. Anne. 





Dr. Francia. 


In our last number, p. 186, we briefly 
noticed the death and character of this 
extraordinary modern tyrant; but, from 
the interest of the details in the follow- 
ing article, we have been induced to 
adopt it, in a somewhat condensed form, 
from Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

Paraguay occupies a central situation 
in the lower portion of the South Ame- 
rican continent, the population of which 
is variously estimated at from two hun- 
dred thousand to half a million. In 
1811, it followed the example of the 
other Spanish provinces in South Ame- 
rica, by declaring itself a free republic, 
when a new government was constituted 
under a junta, composed of a president, 
two assessors, and a secretary. It was 


soon found that the people—a race of 
mingled S 


GENT, 


ish and Indian blood—were 
ac. VoL, X. 
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unfit for popular institutions, and for 
some time the greatest confusion pre- 
vailed. The first person who manifested 
any power of controlling the agitated 
elements of Paraguayse society, was the 
individual who officiated in the junta as 
secretary. This was Francia. He was 
the son of a Frenchman who had settled 
in Paraguay, where he was born in the 

t 1757. Destined for the church, he 

ad proceeded so far in the appropriate 
education, as to become a doctor of theo- 
logy, but, in the course of his study of 
the canon law, a latent taste for jurispru- 
dence was awakened in him, po he ulti- 
mately became a barrister before his na- 
tive courts. 

The junta, of which Don Fulgencio 
de Yegros was president, continued to 
form the government for two years. 
Francia, the only member of it who pos- 
sessed abilities, information, or a love of 
business, was in fact the sole adminis- 
trator of affairs; the others chiefly — 
ing their time in country sports. hen- 
ever it happened that they interfered to 
thwart his will, he had only to intimate 
his intention of retiring, in order to make 
them give way. It could not be expect- 
ed that Francia should long submit to a 
subordinate situation under such cir- 
cumstances. In 1813, a convention was 
called to take into consideration the state 
of affairs. Ingnorant of history and of 
political science, they chanced to 
a copy of Rollin’s well-known work, into 
which they looked for a constitution, as 
they would have looked into a dictionary 
fora word. Their fancy was caught by 
the consular government of Rome, and 
they resolved -to appoint Y and 
Francia as the two consuls of 
Two curule chairs were provided for these 
officers, one inscribed Pompey, and the 
other Cesar: and Francia, taking pos- 
session of the latter, indicated to all ex- 
cept the unlettered Paraguayse that he 
should not long be a half ruler. At the 
end of the first r of the consulate, 
when the convention again met, he found 
it no difficult task, by reference to their 
favourite author Rollin, to convince them 
that the country was now in one of those 
critical situations which induced the 
Romans to entrust the state to a dic- 
tator; and he was accordingly elected 
to that dignity for a term of three years; 
Yegros vainly attempting to resist the 
measure. 

With the title of ‘* Excellency,” and a 
salary of 9000 dollars—of which, how- 
ever, he gave back two-thirds, under the 
pretence that the state had more need of 
money than himself—he now took pos- 
session of the house ee had formerly 

2 
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been encupion by the Spanish governor— 
a step analogous to that of his prototype 
Napoleon, in removing to the Luxem- 
bourg. He became still more austere in 
his ‘ieee studious—more tho- 
roughly devoted to business. His atten- 
tion was particularly directed to the im- 
provement of his little army of about 
5000 men; and so eager was he to ob- 
tain the reputation of an entire devotion 
to the good of his country, that, to im. 
prove the system of medicine, which had 
fallen into a low state in Paraguay, he 
submitted to have experiments tried on 
his own person. The government was 
conducted with remarkable energy, and 
before the expiration of the three 

ears, he had so completely consolidated 

is power, as to obtain from the conven- 
tion (1817) a decree constituting him Dic- 
tator for life. 

From this time Dr. Francia reigned 
without control in Paraguay, having the 
legislative and executive combined in 
his single person, with the full right 
which the ancient Roman dictators pos- 
sessed to dispose of the lives and for- 
tunes of his people according to his plea- 
sure. Soon after his last appointment, 
he ceased to show any anxiety to culti- 
vate the good will of his subjects. He 


declared the race of Spaniards to be po- 


litically extinct, and interdicted them 
from marrying white women. Conspi- 
racies were consequently formed against 
him: he was informed of them before 
they were matured, and he astounded the 
Spaniards by,an order to appear within 
three hours before his palace. About 
three hundred came, and were led into a 
miserable prison, where several, including 
the deposed governor, died wretchedly, 
and from which the rest were not libe- 
rated till they had paid a collective fine 
of 150,000 dollars. He likewise sup- 
pressed the Catholic church, and all con- 
vents and dignitaries, appointing one 
vicar-general, a creature of his own, to 
administer the religious affairs of the 
people. But his most extraordinary mea- 
sure was to close up the country against 
all foreign intercourse, forbidding any 
one either to enter or leave his territo- 
ries ; his object being, it is said, to pre- 
vent the people from being infected with 
any ideas from without, by which they 
might be tempted to rebel against his 
authority. Hence commerce was com- 
pletely brought to a stand, and much dis- 
tress unavoidably occasioned, but not 
without some counter-balancing advan- 
tage in the stimulus which was given to 
the production of all eatable and wear- 
able articles within the province. When 
the order for non-intercourse was issued, 
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there were about forty foreigners, chiefly 
merchants, at Assumcion: they were de- 
tained there for several years, and only 
liberated when Mr. Canning acknow- 
ledged the independence of the South 
American states. Two Swiss natu- 
ralists, Regnger and Longchamps, and 
the eminent M. Bonpland, the compa- 
nion of Humboldt, who had entered the 
country in pursuit of scientific objects, 
were likewise detained for some years. 

The ancient municipalities, and all 
other vestiges of free institutions, were 
banished from Paraguay; and the law 
was administered by a few alcaldes, re- 
movable, of course, at the pleasure of the 
despot. Francia, indeed, managed every 
thing, with the assistance of only a few 
officers or creatures of his own. He 
planned roads and bridges, commanded 
and organised the army, conducted the 
revenues, and thought no details too 
mean for his attention. He did not en- 
courage public instruction, but neither 
did he impede it. His authority was 
supported, during its earlier years, onl 
by exercising great cruelty towards all 
who were not friendly to it; but when at 
length his arbitrary proceedings had de- 
molished the strength of the middle and 
upper ranks, and fairly broke the spirit 
of the people, he began in some small 
degree to relent, and he was sometimes 
heard to say that possibly, in the course 
of time, a little liberty might be extended 
to the Paraguayse. Executions merely 
for the support of his power now ceased, 
and he began to receive with coldness the 
tales brought to him by spies and in- 
formers. Yet he ever found it neces- 
sary to act and move with the greatest 
caution for fear of assassination. 

Francia was not perhaps quite a sane 
man. His father is known to have been 
a person of great eccentricity; he hada 
brother a lunatic, and a sister who was 
many years deranged; and he himself 
was subject to occasional fits of hypo- 
chondria, bordering on madness. Dur- 
ing these times, he shut himself closely 
up in his palace, vented his ill humour 
on all around him, and only took plea- 
sure in ordering executions. Of such 
scenes he was usually a witness from his 
palace windows. 

He had no confidant, no favourite, no 
friend. The only person he is said to 
have ever shown any attachment to, was 
a sister who had charge of his country- 
house. One of his first acts after be- 
coming Dictator was to dismiss two ne- 
phews he had in the army, merely from a 
fear lest they should presume upon the 
relationship. One of them was after- 
wards confined in irons for four years, 
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for having struck a man who had offended 
him at a ball, and the other passed a year 
in the public prison, for having employed 
one of the military band in a serenade 
which he gave his mistress. The Dic- 
tator had for many years taken no part 
in public worship; he seized, on the con- 
trary, every opportunity of showing his 
dislike and contempt for the religious ob- 
servances of his subjects. On a com- 
mandant asking him for the image of a 
saint, that he might place a new con- 
structed fortress under its protection, he 
exclaimed, ‘* Oh, Paraguayse, how long 
will you remain idiots! en I was a 
Catholic, I believed as you do ; but now I 
know that bullets are the best saints you 
can have on the frontiers.” However 
ruthless and austere, he had at least the 
merit of Robespierre, that of wishing to 
make no money by his ‘power: he never 
accepted a present, and his salary was 
always in arrear. There was a mixture 
of imperial state with republican sim- 
rey! in his ordinary mode of life. He 
ad at first a body-guard of a hundred 
men, the tallest and handsomest that 
could be found; anda small escort of 
this corps used to ride out with him when 
he took exercise, for the purpose of dri- 
ving away all who might be upon or near 
the way. The body-guard was subse- 
quently dissolved, and he was then con- 
tent with the protection afforded by de- 
tachments of the army. 

For several months in the year he re- 
sided at the cavalry barracks, which are 
outside the city, about a league from his 
usual residence: but then his manner of 
living was the same, except that he some- 
times indulged in the pleasure of the 
chase. In the apartment that he occu- 
pied there were always arms within his 
reach, or placed upon the table near him; 
and sabres, the greater number unsheath- 
ed, were to be found in every corner. 
This fear of assassination was also shown 
in the etiquette prescribed at his audi- 
ences, The person admitted dared not 
approach nearer to the Dictator than six 
paces, until he made him a sign to ad- 
vance; and even then, he was obliged to 
stop at a distance of three steps. The 
officers, even, were not permitted to enter 
his presence with swords by their sides. 
He had a most penetrating look, blended 
with a strong expression of distrust. He 
wore the official costume, which consisted 
of a blue-laced coat (the uniform of a 
Spanish general}, waistcoat, breeches, 
and stockings, of white silk, and sbves 
with gold buckles. ‘I'he Dictator was in 
his 82nd year. Although his career was 
marked by great severities, it was not 
without its beneficial results, He pro. 
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moted agriculture, originated many use- 
ful public works, rebuilt and embellished 
the capital, created an army, subdued the 
Indians, and procured respect and tran- 
quillity for his people. It is also not 
impossible, that, under any other kind of 
tule, Paraguay might have undergone 
eater disasters, and witnessed much more 
loodshed. 


Rev. T. T. Broputen, M.A. 

May 19. At his house in St. James'’s- 
square, Bristol, in his 75th year, the Rev. 
Thomas Tregenna Biddulph, M.A. the 
venerable Perpetual Curate of St. James’s 
church in that city. 

From a long memoir of the character 
and services of this distinguished evange- 
lical minister, published in Felix Farley’s 
Bristol Journal of the 26th of May, we 
have condensed the following particulars. 

He was the only son of the Rev. 
Thomas Biddulph, incumbent of Pad- 
stow, Cornwall, by Martha his first wife ; 
was born July 5, 1763, and baptized 
shortly after at Claines, in the county of 
Worcester, to which neighbourhood his 
father had removed for the benefit of bis 
health. Little or nothing is known of 
his early education; but as both his pa- 
rents were pious, it cannot be doubted 
that he was the child of many prayers, 
and was early trained in a knowledge of 
those holy scriptures ‘‘ which are able to 
make us wise unto salvation.” On the 
23d Nov. 1780, he was matriculated at 
Queen’s college, Oxford, where he gradue 
ated B.A. 1784, M.A. 1787. Only one 
incident can now be recalled connected 
with his college life ; but it is one which, 
whilst it was peculiarly afflictive in its 
nature, was probably made the means of 
awakening deep serious impressions. Two 
young men were drowned whilst bathing 
in company with Mr. Biddulph and bis 
friend Mr. Joseph Shrapnel. 

Mr. B. was admitted to Deacon’s 
orders by Dr. Ross, Bishop of Exeter, 
Sept. 26, 1785, almost a year before the 
usual age, a special favour which used 
sometimes to be shewn to the sons of 
clergymen ; and was ordained Priest by 
Dr. Barrington, Bishop of Salisbury, May 
18, 1788 ; so that the term of his ministry, 
from his admission to full orders, was 
exactly half a century. He preached his 
first sermon at Padstow, and opened his 
commission with a declaration of the same 
gospel truths which throughout his whole 
course he unswervingly and unchangeably 
maintained. The scenes of his early 
ministry were Ditchett, in Somersetshire ; 
and Wansborough, in Wiltshire; Benge- 
worth, in Worcestershire ; and, at a much 
later period, Congresbury, near Bristol, 
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In Feb. 1789, he was married at Brad- 
ford, Wilts, to Rachael, daughter of Za- 
chariah Shrapnel, esq. of that place, by 
whom he had 14 children, four only of 
whom are now living. Not long after his 
matriage, Mr. Biddulph removed to Bris- 
tol, where he became assistant to the Rev. 
W. Tandy, then minister ef St. Mary-le- 
Port, with whom he shared not only the 
ministry of the Cross, but the reproach of 
the Cross also—for it is stated that whilst 
an eminent blessing attended their preach- 
ing, such was the obloquy excited by a 
simple enunciation of the doctrines con- 
tained in the Articles and Homilies of 
the Church of England, that even some 
oe 4 disposed persons were ashamed to 

2 seen entering the church where these 
stigmatized principles were inculcated, 
and ame cases are recollected of re- 
spectable parties quitting their carriage 
at the distance of a street, that they 
might steal unobserved into the proscribed 
resort of reputed fanaticism. In 1793 he 
was instituted to the perpetual curacy of 
Bengeworth, close to the town of Eve- 
sham, of which his father had previously 
been incumbent. He continued, how- 
ever, to reside at Bristol, and in 1803 he 
resigned Bengeworth, presenting to that 
living the Rev. John Shaw, who is the 
present minister there. In the early part 
of 1796, the Sunday evening lecture of 
St. Werburgh’s was established, and Mr. 
Biddulph was appointed the first lecturer. 
This appears to have been the first even- 
ing service opened in a church in Bristol. 
Shortly after, Mr. Weare, of Ashton, 
having conceived the design of establish- 
ing this eminent servant of God ina more 
permanent and ostensible post of duty, 
purchased the presentation of the living 
of Congresbury, with the express object 
of effecting an exchange, whereby, on the 
resignation of Dr. Small, Mr. Biddulph 
was nominated to the incumbency of St. 
James's, Bristol, to which he obtained in- 
stitution 2lst Sept. 1799. He preached 
his first sermon in St. James’s church 
from Acts xxiv. 14. “ But this I confess 
unto you, that after the way which they call 
heresy,so worship I the God of my fathers, 
believing all things which are written 
in the law and in the prophets.” This 
sermon he published, dedicating it to the 
Vestry and Inhabitants of the Parish as 
the groundwork of his after ministrations. 
Those ministrations it pleased the Great 
Head of the Church to prolong through 
a period of more than thirty-eight years, 
during which Mr. Biddulph went on la- 
bouring in the word and doctrine, through 
evil report and good report, the happy in- 
strument of spiritual good, as well as the 
dispenser of temporal succours, to an in- 
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calculable extent—growing in the esteeni. 
of all around as years advanced, until his 
sun has at length set in the mild beam- 
ings of an honoured and peaceful old age: 

To one who has only contemplated the 
latter portion of Mr. Biddulph’s career— 
ministering as he had been to a devout 
and attentive audience, gathered around 
him from all quarters of the city—his 
preaching listened to with avidity by many 
of the more refined and polished of society, 
whilst a numerous body of clergy, sedu- 
lously employed in inculcating the same 
divine truths, have looked to him for 
advice and counsel, and venerated him as 
their best earthly exemplar—whilst, too, 
the prelates who for the last twenty years 
have successively filled the see, have seem- 
ed to vie each with his predecessor in the 
kindest expressions of their confidence 
and esteem to one so worthy of them—to 
an observer who bas only witnessed these 
halcyon days of Mr. Biddulph’s ministry, 
it might seem almost incredible that only 
thirty years ago the same truths, uttered 
by the same lips, did but render the pro- 
mulgator of them a by-word amongst the 
people. The like happened to a Milner 
at Hull, and to a Simeon at Cambridge. 

Mr. Biddulph was a most attached 
member of the Church of England. He 
held very high views of the apostolic cha- 
racter of the Church and its rveey’ H 
employed his pen most successfully in the 
elucidation of her formularies, and was 
ever found in the foremost rank of her 
defenders. ‘The peroration of his ser- 
mon preached at the primary visitation 
of the Archdeacon of Bristol, contains a 
most animated passage, the reiterated 
burden of which is, “ I Love My Cuurcu.” 
It was, and it was felt to be, the cygnea 
vox, the last testimony of a true lover of 
our venerable Establishment, and those 
who were privileged to hear him can bear 
witness with what fervency it was uttered. 
Mr. Biddulph’s principles and conduct as 
a firm member of the church afford a 
striking refutation of the calumny once 
extensively prevalent, but which the recent 
current of events has tended pretty effec- 
tually to wipe away—that Evangelical 
preachers are necessarily low churchmen, 
or in other words, that those who preach 
according to the letter of the Church's 
Articles and Homilies, must needs be 
disaffected to her constitution and disci- 
pline! 

Closely allied in Mr. Biddulph’s cha- 
racter with his attzchment to the church, 
were those inseparable concomitants of true 
churchmanship, loyalty and patriotism. 
He knew, indeed, the boundary beyond 
which it does not comport with the sacred 
office of the Minister of Christ to mingle 
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in the strife of this world’s politics, The 
uniform tenor of his course seemed to say 
to mere earthly politicians,what Nehemiah 
said to those that would have hindered 
him in his labours, ‘‘ I am doing a great 
work, why should the work cease whilst 
I come down to you?” But, on the other 
nand, he was far from subscribing to the 
principle, that the Minister of Christ 
ceases as such to be a citizen—or is ex- 
onerated from the duties that arise out of 
that relation. He knew how to estimate 
the blessings of our unparalleled consti- 
tution, and was sensibly alive to the 
danger of pmperns with so nicely poised 
a piece of mechanism—a machinery which 
the wisest and best man could never have 
made, but which the weakest and wick- 
edest can mar; he looked with anxious 
forebodings at the swelling tide of poli- 
tical agitation, as threatening to sweep 
away the time-hallowed institutions of 
our country ; especially did he view with 
apprehension the encroachments of Papal 
influence, and the manifest workings of 
that baneful leaven toward the extinction 
of the Protestant: Establishment in the 
sister island, and the consequent endan- 
gering of Protestantism, with all its con- 
comitant blessings, in this highly favoured 
country. . 

As a Preacher, he was, throughout 
the whole course of his ministry, very 
effective. His style of preaching was pe- 
culiarly impressive, but it owed its power 
not to any laboured rhetorical arts—but 
to soundness of doctrine, perspicuity of 
thought, felicity of illustration, and gra- 
vity of diction, 

It has been a common occurrence with 
him to be applied to for counsel by young 
men under serious impressions, wishing 
to enter the ministry, with the declared 
single object of labouring to promote the 
glory of God and the salvation of men. 

n such cases, when in the exercise of a 
sound discretion Mr. B. considered that 
the applicants were sincere in their pro- 
fessions, he encouraged them with his 
counsel and influence ; and when a defect 
of pecuniary resources was the sole bar to 
the progress of the candidate for the holy 
office, he was often enabled by the help 
of friends to remove that impediment. 
Perhaps not fewer than a hundred cler- 
gymen have entered the church under his 
auspices. . 

sa Writer, too, Mr. Biddulph ren- 
dered great service to the cause of vital 
religion, as well as to the Established 
Church. His object in this, as in every 
department of his labours, was to serve 
his Divine Master, and not to rear a mo- 
nument to his own fame. His writings 


have been for the most part either doc- 
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trinal and ‘practical, or else of a polemical 
nature, and drawn forth by the theological 
controversies which incidentally arose. 
Among the former class of his works, his 
Essays on the Liturgy (first published in 
1798, and later editions in 3 vols. 8vo.) 
stand deservedly high, even by the admis- 
sion of adverse criticism. Auaned his 
controversial writings, his answer to Dr. 
Mant, on the subject of baptismal rege- 
neration, 1816 L which has recently 
been re-published as an antidote against 
some of the doctrines of the Oxford 
Tracts),—his ‘‘ Defence of Evangelical 
Preaching,” against Warner,—and his 
‘* Search after Truth in its own Field,” 
directed against theerrors of certain seced- 
ing clergymen, are the most prominent. 

A long series of letters in the Chris- 
tian Guardian of 1819-20, under the sig- 
nature of Physico-Theologus, in which 
the Hutchinsonian system of philosophy 
is explained and defended, came from his 
pen, as may indeed be traced by the iden- 
tity of some of its views and statements 
with those of Mr. B.’s acknowledged work 
on the Theology of the early Patriarchs, 
2 vols. 8vo. His Lectures on the Holy 
Spirit, and Lectures on the 51st Psalm, 
several single Sermons, and a tract on 
the Inconsistency of Conformity to the 
World, 1815, complete the catalogue of 
his works. It is hoped that materials 
may be supplied to give to the world some 
specimen of his admirable discourses, and 
there can be no doubt but his writings 
will be more generally read now that the 
Church has been deprived of his oral testi- 
mony. 

His connexion with, and influence over, 
the religious and benevolent institutions 
of the city of Bristol was most extensive. 
OF several valuable institutions he was 
either the originator or one of the earliest 
promoters ; amongst these may be men- 
tioned The Church of England Tract So- 
ciety, an institution which has been sanc- 
tioned by successive Bishops, and whose 
publications are characterised by such 
soundness of doctrine, sobriety of style, 
and genuine Church of England principle, 
as entitle them to warm support. Nota 
few of the tracts of this society, and some, 
too, which have been extensively useful, 
came from his pen. Amongst these may 
be mentioned, “‘ The Churchman on a 
Sick Bed,” a tract which has carried in- 
struction and consolation to many a dying 
sinner ; the ‘* Address to a Convalescent 
on his Recovery from Sickness :” most of 
the tracts connected with the offices of the 
church ; and (though last mentioned not 
least in importance) the well-known “‘ Six 
teen short Sermons,” which have been 
translated into fifteen 
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It would occupy far too much space to 
attempt even an enumeration of the reli- 
gious and benevolent societies and institu- 
tions in which he took an active part. 
He was a member of the Christian Know- 
ledge wrong and of the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts; but whilst he most 
cordially supported these venerable insti- 
tutions, he did not hesitate to join at an 
early period the Church Missionary So- 
ciety—an institution which now numbers 
among its supporters a considerable por- 
tion of the bench of Bishops, thousands 
of the Clergy, and tens of thousands of 
the most attached lay members of the 
Church. 

Mr. Biddulph’s funeral took place on 
the 29th of May. It was attended by 
more than seventy clergy of the city and 
neighbourhood, by the Mayor and High 
Sheriff, and a vast concourse of the most 
respectable inhabitants. Thechief mourn- 
ers were the Rev. Z. H. Biddulph, the 
Rev. T. S. Biddulph, Master Thomas 
Tregenna Biddulph, Master John Lin- 
don Biddulph, General Shrapnel, W. 
Pinchard, esq. George Vizard, esq. Capt. 
Townsend, R.N.; Isaac Cooke, esq., and 
the Rev. John Hensman. By the last 
named gentleman a very appropriate and 
impressive address was delivered from the 
Ist Galatians, 24th verse,—“ And they 
glorified God in me.” 





Rev. Canon New ine, B.D. 


July 1. Inthe Close, Lichfield, aged 
76, the Rev. Jobn Newling, B.D. Canon 
Residentiary of the Cathedral Church of 
Lichfield, Rector of Ditchingham, Nor- 
folk, and Chaplain to Viscount Sydney. 

This excellent and accomplished man 
was born at Shrewsbury in 1762, and was 
the son of the Rev. Charles Newling, 
M.A. formerly Treasurer of Lichfield 
Cathedral, Rector of St. Philip's, Bir- 
mingham, and of the first portion of 
Westbury, in Shropshire. The subject 
of this memoir was formerly a Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1785, as 12th Senior Op- 
time, M. A. 1789, B.D. 1797. He was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Ditchingham, asa 
Fellow of St. John’s college, by the Duke 
of Norfolk, in 1802. He was collated to 
the Prebend of Wellington, in Lichfield 
Cathedral, Sept. 2, 1802, and afterwards, 
in Feb. 1807, to the sixth Canon Re- 
sidentiaryship in that cathedral. 

Mr. Newling shewed a taste for He- 
raldry when he was only ten years of 
age. He began to collect heraldic books 
before he left college, and continued to 
do so till within six months of bis decease. 
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In this study his research was so t, 
and carried on with such ardour and per- 
severance, that he was justly considered 
the first amateur herald in the kingdom. 
He took a lively interest in every thing 
that related to his native county; and as 
a proof of it, he carried on the pedigrees 
of Shropshire families from a very early 
period to the close of 1837. It ought 
particularly to be mentioned that he was 
at all times ready to impart his valuable 
knowledge with respect to his favourite 
pursuit to any of his friends, and indeed 
to numbers who were not personally known 
tohim. The Portrait windows in Lich- 
field cathedral, and likewise those in the 
oo house of that venerable structure, 
with respect to the heraldic part, were 
entirely under his arrangement and direc- 
tion. 

For a private collection of heraldic and 
genealogical books and manuscripts Mr. 
Canon Newling was considered to possess 
the finest in England. In Dec. 1836 he 
was elected an honorary member of the 
Shropshire and North Wales Natural His- 
— Antiquarian Society. 

e was most amiable and affectionate 
in private life, and his pleasing manners 
and genuine goodness of heart had en- 
deared him to an extensive circle of 
friends, by whom he is deeply regretted. 
From his valuable acquirements he was 
very agreeable in society, and was famed 
for his hospitable and liberal disposition. 
Though his last illness was of six months’ 
duration, it was not attended with pain ; 
his spirits were excellent, and he had the 
full possession of his faculties to the close 
of his life, which was a source of great 
comfort to his family. So calm and placid 
were his last moments, that he appeared, 
from the serenity of his countenance, to 
have fallen into a gentle sleep. Ina 
letter of condolence which has lately been 
received by his son from one of his old 
friends, a dignitary of the church of Lich- 
field, he speaks of this excellent man in 
the following manner :—‘‘ We have lost 
in your highly respected father one of the 
greatest ornaments of our cathedral, and 
his name and talents and acquirements 
will be very long remembered and ho- 
noured by all to whom he was known.” 

The remains of this valuable man were 
interred on the north side of Lichfield 
cathedral. He married, the Ist Dec. 
1810, Ann- Frances, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. John Lettice, D.D. Vicar of Peas- 
marsh, Sussex, Prebendary of Chichester, 
and Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton. By this marriage there were 
one son and three daughters, of whom the 
youngest died in 1823. 
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Henry Tyrwuitt,; Esa. 

May 31. At Toronto, Upper Canada, 
Henry Tyrwhitt, esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
of the Inner Temple. 

This Gentleman was born at Stanley 
Hall, near Bridgenorth in Shropshire, on 
the 3lst Aug. 1808, the fourth son of the 
late Richard Tyrwhitt, esq. of Nantyr, 
Denbighshire, Recorder of Chester, whose 
death was noticed in our Obituary of 
May 1836. He was called to the bar 
the 2lst Nov. 1834. On the 22d July 
1837 he sailed from Portsmouth for New 
York. After a tour through Lower and 
Upper Canada, as far as the settlements 
on Lake Huron, he was on the eve of 
being appointed Master and Accountant- 
general of the Court of Chancery then in 
progress of formation in the Upper 
Province, when the rebellion broke out 
on the 4th of December last, and turned 
the attention of all to the defence of the 
country. An enthusiast in things ap- 
proaching to military adventure, and, 
amidst the outward security at Toronto, 
suspecting something serious to be in agi- 
tation, Mr. Henry Tyrwhitt rode out 
that evening to satisfy himself as to the 
motions of Mackenzie and bis adherents. 
Wishing to find out his youngest brother, 
who had retired a day or two before from 
a position among the Radicals to a place 
called York Mills, about six miles from 
Toronto, he proceeded thither, disregard- 
ing small parties of armed men upon the 
road, and obtained the important informa- 
tion that the conspiracy had broken out, 
and the rebels were coming down in force 
and were close at hand. Soon after the 
brothers had met, and got to horse, .they 
encountered a strong body of the enemy 
already in.advance of York Mills, who 
prevented their return with the news to 
Toronto, and took them as prisoners to 
the rebel head quarters at Montgomery's 
tavern. Here during the night they wit- 
nessed the death of Colonel Moodie, an 
old Peninsular soldier, who was murdered 
in the attempt to pass the rebel guard. 
The next day they were marched on 
towards Toronto, with many other prison- 
ers, in front of the rebels, in order, as the 
latter expressed it, that the first fire of 
their loyalist friends might take effect 
upon them. The brothers, however, 
escaped in a moment of confusion among 
their captors, and after lying in the woods 
fora day or two, got into Toronto by a 
circuitous route too shortly before Gover- 
nor Sir F, B. Head’s engagement with 
the rebels to have any share init. Some 
time afterwards Mr. Henry Tyrwhitt was 
appointed Staff-Adjutant of the militia 
garrison of Toronto, and at last, in little 
more than eight months from his first ar- 
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rival in Upper Canada, after a struggle of 
seventeen days with typhus-fever, he died, 
greatly lamented by the manyto whom from 
the circumstances of the time he had be- 
come rapidly known. His funeral, which 
took place on the 2nd of June, was a 
military one, and attended by the officers 
of her Majesty’s 24th and 34th regiments, 
as well as by 70 militia officers, and a great 
assemblage of people. With a fine per- 
son, an open hand, and a nature equall 

gallant and affectionate, he through life 
commanded the attachment and esteem of 
all who knew him. Though bred a ci- 
vilian, his military turn was evident ; and 
his whole bearing forcibly reminded the 
observer of one those ‘* Cavaliers” of dis- 
tinguished birth whose “Lives” his pen 
had begun to illustrate with equal fidelity 
and taste. (The notices of the Constable 
and Tyrwhitt families, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Feb. 1835, were from his 
pen.) With too much penetration to be 
deceived, too much integrity to be al- 
lured, and too high a courage to be awed, 
he was from the first (so far as youth and 
private station permitted) the uncompro- 
mising antagonist of all the miscalled 
“ Reform” and “ Liberality ’’ which dis- 
graces the present age, and, masked or 
unmasked, has now been for years assail- 
ing every bulwark of goodness, demolish- 
ing every barrier against licentious tyran- 
ny, and striking at every cord of union in 
this great Empire. Yet by none was he 
always more sincerely respected and loved 
than by those of the humbler ranks of 
society with whom business or neighbour- 
Leceg at any time happened to connect 

im. 





Mr. W. Crarke. 

June 17, At his house near Hamp- 
stead, aged 37, Mr. William Clarke. 

The following notice of Mr. Clarke is 
from the Courier: —*“ This gentleman, 
much better known in the world of lite- 
rature by his works than by his name, 
was the author of ‘Three Courses and a 
Dessert,’ the ‘ Boy’s Own Book,’ and 
other volumes that have acquired great 
and deserved popularity. He was the 
editor and chief contributor to a curious 
little work, called ‘ The Cigar,’ which 
contains numerous papers from his pen, 
some of them as brilliant in fancy as 
others are rich in humour. He was 
editor for some time of the Monthly 
Magazine, and has enriched our peri- 
odical literature with many admirable dis- 
sertations and whimsical expositions of 
human life and character. During the 
last three or four years, his time was ex- 
clusively devoted to the production of a 
most elaborate work on natural history, 
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upon which an enormous expenditure 
must have been incurred. t. Clarke 
appears to have possessed a combination 
of great original powers, with a capacity 
for research, and various study, not often 
allied with them. He had considerable 
judgment and knowledge in all matters 
a prertaining to the fine arts, more espe- 
cially in their adaptation to books; the 
taste and beauty of the illustrations to 
several of his works are unquestionable 
proofs of this. Mr. Clarke, we regret 
to say, died in the midst of his useful 
and meritorious labours, so suddenly as 
to have been deprived of all opportunity 
to make due provision for his young fa- 
mily and their mother. He had been 
employing himself in his garden, and on 
entering the house was seized with an 
apoplectic attack, and expired almost in- 
stantly.” 


Mr. Georce Watson. 

Lately. In the Union Workhouse, 
Maresfield, Sussex, aged 50, George Wat- 
son, an individual well known in that and 
adjoining counties, as the Sussex Calcu- 
lator. 

He was a native of Buxted. Though 
from want of education, or some peculiar 
eccentricity of constitution, he was almost 
an idiot in his general conduct, the powers 


of his memory were astonishing. He could 
state accurately where he had been on any 
day for the last thirty years, what persons 


he saw, and what he was about. He lived 
for many years with an uncle, in the pa- 
rish of Baxted, who was a farmer, and he 
would recount the quantity of live stock 
bred during the whole time he lived with 
him, to whom they were sold, and the 
prices they fetched. He has been often 
asked to state on what day of the year 
Easter Sunday was for a century past, 
and has never been wrong in his answers. 
The birth days and ages of all the indi- 
viduals among George’s acquaintance were 
as well known to him as to themselves, 
and he has often raised a laugh against 
single ladies of acertain age, by stating the 
day of their birth in company. But one 
of his favourite amusements was to re- 
count the number of acres, amount of 

ulation, size of the church, and weight 
of the tenor bell of every parish in the 
county, which he would do without 
making a mistake. It was the wish of 
some individuals well known to the poor 
fellow, and who took an interest in his 
behalf, to have assisted him. But his 
wandering habits were such, that to fix 
him to any place was impossible ; and 
from his idiotic obstinacy, he had latterly 
contracted such dirty ways, that it was 
found the only place he could be taken in 
at aan” workhouse, His death was 
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accelerated by his leaving the house, 
during the late severe winter, and sleep. 
ing in barns, &c. but in his last days he 
has been kindly treated, until death put 
an end to his sufferings. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

June 15. At Long Stratton, Norfolk, 
aged 75, the Rev. Philip Hopson Stan- 
nard, late of Tasburgh, Norfolk. He 
was of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
B. A. 1786. 

July 8. At Peel, Isle of Man, aged. 
67, the Rev. James Gelling, for 36 years 
Vicar of Kirk-Germans in that island. 

July 10. At Carlow, Ireland, the Rev. 
Henry Garratt, \ate Curate of that parish. 

July 24. At Paris, aged 56, the Rev. 
Henry Rolls, Rector of Aldwinckle All 
Saints’, Northamptonshire. He was of 
Balliol college, Oxford, M.A. 1819; and 
was presented to his living in 1820 by the 
Rev. R. Roberts. 

July 25. At Malvern, aged 53, the 
Rev. Thomas Allies, Rector of Worm- 
ington, Gloucestershire. He was of St. 
Edmund hall, Oxford, M.A. 1812; and 
was presented to his living in 1826 by 
Josiah Gist, esq. 

July 26. At Kirk Bramwith, York- 
shire, in his 94th year, the Rev. R. Bobbitt, 
after having been resident in that village 
forty-nine years. He was born at Smyrna, 
in Asia Minor, brought over to England 
at an early age, and placed at a boarding 
school in Yorkshire. He afterwards oc- 
cupied the situation of Usher in a school 
at Catterick, after which he entered holy 
orders, and commenced the period of 
those sacred duties which his subsequent 
life adorned. 

July 31. The Rev. Francis Jefferson, 
Vicar of Ellington, Huntingdonshire, and 
late Fellow of St. Peter’s college, Cam- 
bridge. He was previously of Clare hall, 
and graduated B.A. 1819, as 23rd Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1822, and was presented 
to his living by that society in 1822. 

Aug. 1. At Doynton, Gloucestershire, 
aged 32, the Rev. George Weare Bush, 
late of Queen’s college, Oxford; which 
he entered as a Commoner in 1825, and 
proceeded to the degree of B.A. in 1829. 

Aged 76, the Rev. John Addison Carr, 
Rector of Hadstock, Essex.’ He was of 
Jesus coll. Camb. B.A. 1783 as 11th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1786, and was 
presented to his living in 1786 by Dr. 
Yorke, Bishop of Ely. 

At Farringdon, Devonshire, aged 81, 
the Rev. Jonathan Parker Fisher, D.D. 
Rector of that parish, and Sub- Dean and 
Canon Residentiary of Exeter. He was 
a son of the Rev. John Fisher, of Peter- 
borough, and brother to Dr. Fisher, 
Master of the Charter House, and the 
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late Bishop of Salisbury. He was ma- 
triculated of University college, Oxford, 
in 1774, graduated M.A. 1780, B.D. 
1802, D.D. 1807, was collated to Far- 
ingdon in 1805 by his brother, then Bishop 
of Exeter, and to the Subdeanery in 1807. 

Aug. 11. At Bath, in his 82d year, the 
Rev. John Gardiner, D.D. for fifty-seven 
i Rector of Brailsford, Derbyshire, 

inister of the Octagon Chapel, Bath, 
and a Magistrate for Somersetshire. He 
was educated at Tiverton, whence he 
went to the University of Glasgow, and 
studied the civil law. He then entered 
himself of the Middle Temple, with a 
view to qualify for the bar. An irresisti- 
ble impulse induced him to exchange the 
law for the church, and for this purpose 
he repaired to Wadham college, Oxford, 
where he uated M.A. July 8, 1796, 
B. and D.D. on the 16th of the same 
month. In 1781 he took possession of 
the vicarage of Shirley, and rectory of 
Brailsford, in the county of Derby, the 
resentation to which had been purchased 
y his father, with whom he afterwards 
resided for some years at Wellington, 
performing, gratuitously, the duty of 
curate of that parish. In 1789 he under- 
took the same office at Taunton, where 
he continued till his father, in 1796, pur- 
chased for him the Octagon chapel at 
Bath, where he has ever since regularly 
officiated. He published “‘ A Sermon 
preached on the Fast-day, 1793,’4to. “A 
Sermon on the Duties of a Soldier,” 
preached at the consecration of the colours 
of a regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
“ Brief Reflections on the Eloquence of 
the Pulpit,” occasioned by a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ Remarks on a Sermon preach- 
ed on the Fast-day, 1793,” 1796. “ Ser- 
mons On various subjects, preached at the 
Octagon chapel, Bath,” 8vo. 1802. 2nd 
edit. 1806. ‘Causes of the Inefficac 
of Fasts,a Sermon,” 1803. “ The Fait 
and Hope of the Righteous, a Sermon on 
occasion of the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Maclaine,” 1805. ‘‘ A Tribute to the 
Memory of Lord Nelson, a Sermon,” 
1805. “A Sermon on the Duties of 
Public Worship,’ 1808, ‘ Reflections 
on the Shortness of Time, a Sermon, 
suggested by the Mourning for the Prin- 
cess Amelia,” 1810. ‘* Thoughts on our 
Abuse of the Sabbath, extracted from a 
Sermon delivered at the re-opening of 
Laura chapel, Bath,” 1811. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

June 15. At Peckham, at the house 
of her son-in-law the Rev. O. Nash, 
aged 83, Margaret, widow of George 

Gent. Mac. Vo.. X. 
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Chapman, formerly of Mansion House- 
street, banker. 

Lately. John George Wood, esq. 
F.S.A. an artist of considerable talent, 
and a lecturer on Perspective and the art 
of Drawing. He was the author of 
“ A series of Plans of Labourers’ Cot- 
tages.” 1792. fol. “ Six Views in the 
neighbourhood of Llangollen and Bala.” 
1793. fol. ‘* Six Lectures on Perspec- 
tive.” 1804. 4to. ‘* ‘The Principal Rivers 
of Wales illustrated, consisting of a series 
of views from the source of each river to 
its mouth, with descriptions.” 1813. 4to, 
“ The Principles and Practice of Sketch- 
ing Landscape Scenery from Nature.” 
1814. 4to. The original drawings, with 
many others by Mr. Wood, were sold by 
Mr. Leigh Sotheby, on the 11th of June. 

July 11. W. Shotton, esq. formerly 
of Bombay. 

In Blandford-st. Sophia Amelia, wife 
of P. R. Lewis, esq. of her Majesty's 
Office of Ordnance, ‘Tower. 

July 12. At New-road, aged 81, 
Lieut.-Col. G. Constable, late of the 
Bengal army. 

July 19. In Cavendish-sq. aged 46, 
John Sims, M.D. one of the most zealous 
and disinterested members of the medical 
profession. He was one of the Society 
of Friends, and married Miss Alexander, 
of Ipswich. " 

July 20. At Hampstead, in her 67th 
year, Elizabeth, relict of Edward Carlile, 
esq. Bow-lane. 

July 21. Aged 44, Fanny, wife of 
Francis Wright, esq. of Beaumont-st. 

July 23. At Bonner’s hall, Bethnal- 
green, aged 86, S. Ridge, esq. 

Eliza, wife of G. C. Rooke, esq. late 
of 79th Highlanders. 

July 24. In Ely-place, Holborn, aged 
85, Edward Bentley, esq. late Principal 
of the Accountant’s Office in the Bank 
of England. During a period of fifty 

ears he was scarcely a day absent from 
his duties at the Bank. So satisfied were 
the Directors with his long and faithful 
services, that on his retirement from his 
office about a twelvemonth since, he was 
permitted to enjoy his full salary. During 
the war, Mr. Bentley's exertions as one of 
the Bank Volunteers were indefatigable ; 
he was a serjeant of grenadiers in the com- 
pany of the late William Mellish, esq. 
whom he survived only a few weeks. Mr. 
Bentley married Anne, only sister of 
the late John Nichols, esq. F.S.A.; and 
had four sons, Samuel, printer in Dorset- 
street, Fleet-street; John, of the Secretary’s 
office, Bank of England ; William, of the 
Long Annuity office, Bank of England; 
and Richard, of New oy ety Pub- 
lisher in ordinary — ajesty ; also 
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four daughters, of whom two survive him. 
Mr. Bentley’s portrait, by Daniel Mac. 
lise, esq. A.R.A. was a few years since 
engraved at the expense of the clerks of 
the Bunk, as a mark of their high respect. 

At Great Prescott-st. aged 64, J. 
Cohen, esq. 

July 25. Elizabeth, wife of J. Grout, 
esq. of Stamford-hill. 

At Kennington, aged 77, Lewis Wolfe, 


esq. 

July 26. At Greenwich, John Hodg- 
son, esq. late of Argyll-st. 

July 27. At Brompton, aged 67, 
Louisa, relict of W. Larken, esq. of 
Little Hadham, Herts, and dau. of Geo. 
Pochin, esq. of Newport, Essex. 

Aged 67, John Fentiman, esq. of Ken- 
nington. 

July 28. At Devonshire.place House, 
the residence of H. Moreton Dyer, esq. 
Mrs. Mary Pugh, in the 100th year of 
her age. 

In Doughty-st. Rebecca, widow of 

Keyser, esq. 

Aged 72, Daking Draper, esq. senior 

clerk in the University Life Assurance 


iety. 
July 29. Aged '75, John Rigge, esq. 
of Hunter-st. 
In Euston-sq. aged 66, Samuel Brand- 
ford Cox, esq. of Demerara and Chel. 
tenham 


e . 

July 31. After a short illness, con- 
tracted whilst on duty on the ordnance 
survey of Ireland, aged 35, James Greato- 
rex, esq. Lieut. Royal Engineers, son of 
the late Thomas Greatorex, esq. F.R.S. 
F.L.S. of Upper Norton-st. and Burton- 
upon- Trent. 

Lately. Mr. Warton, district surveyor 
of the parish of Whitechapel. 

In her 75th year, Susannah, wife of 
Thomas Spering, esq. of Wanstead. 

Aug. 1. William Boake, esq. of the 
firm of Hart and Boake, merchants, New 
York, whose body was found floating in 
the river. At an inquest nothing could 
be elicited as to how the body came into 
the river, but the coroner suggested that 
the deceased might-have fallen into the 
water at the time when a large crowd was 
collected to witness the departure of Mar- 
shal Soult. 

In Little Britain, aged 77, Mr. Arche- 
<< —. 

t Ulster-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 
11, Anna Maria, only proce child of 
Sir Hesketh Fleetwood, Bart, M.P. 

In Hinde-st. Louisa Anne, relict of 
Vice- Adm. Lambert. 

In Clifford st. aged 61, William Sower- 
by, esq. of Putteridge- Bury, Herts. 

Aug. 3. Elizabeth, wife of Nicholas 
Mori, esq. of New Bond-st, 
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Anna Bella, wife of Francis Gore, esq. 
late Governor of Upper Canada. 

Aug. 5. At Turnham-green, aged 79, 
T. W. Hughes, esq. late Excise Inspec- 
tor of the River. 

At Bedford-square, at the house of her 
son-in-law, the Hon. Mr. Justice Patte- 
son, aged 78, Frances-Duke, widow of 
J. Coleridge, esq. of Heath’s-court, 
Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 

Aug. 6. Aged 41, Lady Frances Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Bankes, and 
youngest dau. of the late Earl of Eldon. - 
She was married on the 6th April 1820. 

Aug. 7. At Grove-place, aged 91, 
Sarah, relict of T. Andrews, esq. of 
Great Portland-st. 

In Little Dean’s-yard, Westminster, 
Harriett, wife of the Rev. John Bentall, 
youngest dau. of the late Joseph Everett, 
esq. of Salisbury. 

Aug. 11. In Hertford-st. aged dl, 
Harriett, wife of the Right Hon. ‘Thomas 
Frankland Lewis, sister to Sir George 
Cornewall, Bart. and to the Viscountess: 
Hereford. She was the fifth daughter of 
Sir George Cornewall (late Amyand) the 
2nd Bart. by Catharine, only dau. and 
heiress of Velters Cornewall, of Moccas, 
co. Hereford, esq. and was married in 
1805 


At Notting-bill, Ann, relict of D. 
Jennings, esq. of Shaftesbury House, 
Kensington. 

Aug. 13. Aged 81, Sarah, wife of 
Joseph Gutteridge, esq. of Denmark-hill, 
— formerly of Wheathamstead, 

erts. 


Brps.—July 27. At Bedford, aged 
33, Joseph Trapp, esq. banker. 

Berks.—July 24. At Reading, aged 
80, Mr. Robert Snare, who carried on 
the business of bookseller and printer 
nearly 50 years in that town with great 
respectability. 

July 31, At Maidenhead, Henrietta, 
wife of Sir Stephen Gaselee. 

Aug. 5. At Tidmarsh, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, aged 38, Robert 
Hopkins, esq. He entered Commoner 
of St. John’s coll. Oxford, in 1818, and 
remained at College a few years, but did 
not proceed to a degree. e married the 
sister of Jeremiah Morrell, esq. of Ox- 
ford. 

Campripcr.—May4. At Cambridge, 
aged $3, Mrs. Eliz. Carter Hatfield, the 
founder, and up to her death sole pro- 
prietor, of “The Huntingdon, Bedford, 
und Peterborough Gazette, and Cam- 
bridge Independent Press.” 

Aug.4. At Clare Hall lodge, Cam- 
bridge, aged 19, Marianne, only dau, of 
the Rev. Dr, Webb. 
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Dsvon.—May 20. Aged 69, retired 
Rear-Adm. Cornelius Quinton. He was 
.a Lieut, of the Leviathan 74, engaged in 
' Lord Howe’s battle, June 1, 1794. He 
obtained post rank in 1802, and was made 
ae Rear-Admiral in Jan. 
830 


July 9, At Cowley-place, near Exeter, 
Miss DeVins, eldest dau. of the late 
Richard De Vins, esq. of Wimpole-street, 
- London, 

July15. At Topsham, aged 78, Mary, 
; a of Charles Kendall, esq. Lieut. 


At Exeter, aged 69, retired Rear- 
Adm: John Winne. He was made a 
Lieutenant in 1790, and commanded the 
Rambler cutter attached to Lord Howe's 
fleet ; served as first Lieut. of the Mo- 
narch 74, in the battle off Camperdown, 
Oct. ll, 1797; obtained the rank of 
Commander 1799, and Post Captain 1802. 
He subsequently commanded a district of 
Sea Fencibles on the western coast of 
England. 

July 20, At Exmouth, aged 76, the 
relict of Dr. Black. 

At Plymouth, aged 46, Augustus North- 
cote, esq. 

July 21, At Exeter, aged 62, Mr. 
John Rippon, well known in the ancient 
fraternity of Freemasonry, of which he 
became a member (in a lodge attached to 
the Devon Militia) in 1804. He served 
every office in that and other lodges for 
20 years, and was a Masonic Knight 
Templar, Knight of Malta, and of the 
Rouge Croix, and as a Royal Arch Mason 
had filled the highest office of the Chapter. 
According to his own request, Brother 
Rippon was buried with the full cere- 
monies of masonry; which had not been 
performed in Exeter for nearly half a 
century. 

July 23. At Bridgetown, near Totnes, 
in his 70th year, Capt. C Compton, 
late dockmaster of St. Katharine’s Docks, 
London, 

July 24. Sarah, relict of the Rev. 
Edward Edmonds, Rector of Woodleigh. 

July 28. At Devonport, Mary, third 
daughter of James St. Aubyn, esq. of 
Bath, grand-dau. of Sir John St. Aubyn, 
Bart. 

Aug, 5. At Exeter, aged 77, Mrs. 
Mary Williams, one of the Society of 
Friends, dau. of the late Joshua Williams, 
banker, 

At Torquay, Mary, wife of Wallace 
‘Hall, esq. of Springfield, near Ross. 

Aug. 12. At Torpoint, David Fryer 
Bate, esq. surgeon. 

Aug. 15. At Honiton, aged 91, Mrs. 
Catherine Copleston, sister of the late 
Rey. John Bradford Copleston, 
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Dorsret.—At Knowle, Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the late Robert Lambert, esq. 

Duruam.—At Egglescliffe, aged 78, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. John Graves, 
author of the History of Cleveland. 

Essex.—May 25. At Colchester, 
aged 74, Francis Tillett Abell, esq. 

July 21. At Epping, aged 51, Betsy, 
relict of W. T. Conquest, esq. of Pucke- 
ridge, Herts. 

Lately, At Arkesdon, in his 70th year, 
Allen Hurrell, esq. 

At Colchester, aged 29, Eleanor, dau. 
of the late C. Round, esq. of Birch Hall. 

GtovucrstER.—June 2. At Bristol, 
aged 67, William Reynolds, esq. many 
years of Malpas House, co. Monmouth. 

July 16. At her seat, Banksfee House, 
near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, aged 92, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, spinster. 

July 22. At Clifton, Catharine Gol- 
ston, widow of the Rev. Theophilus 
Biddulph, dau. of John Lindon, esq. of 
Cannington, Somersetshire. 

July 25. Aged 77, Mrs. Peach, of 
Cheltenham, relict of Thomas Peach, 
esq. of Scraptoft Hall, Leicestershire. 

July 29. At Clifton, aged 55, Louisa 
Theresa Mary Ann, wife of the Ven. J. 
M. 8S. Glenie, Archdeacon of Colombo. 

Lately. At Cleavedon, near Bristol, 
Elizabeth, relict of John Baker Gribble, 
esq. late of the Old Jewry, and St. John’s 
Wood-road, and dau. of Mr. Gill, for- 
merly of Windmill Row, Camberwell. 

Aug. 1. At Clifton, aged 20, Henry- 
Jardine, eldest son of the late Henry 
Parkes, esq. formerly of Warwick. 

Aug. 2. At Prestbury, near Chelten- 
ham, aged 75, D: Whalley, esq. 

Aug.4. At Cheltenham, Sarab, relict 
of John Elliott, esq. 

Aug. 7. At Westhury-cn.'Teym, in 
his 80th year, Richard Symes, esq. 
formerly of Bristol, son of the late Rev. 
Richard Symes, for 50 years the respected 
Rector of St. Werburgh’s, after an union 
of 57 years with his surviving widow, 
Ann, dau. of the late Edw. Bowles, esq, 

Hants —July 23. At Newport, Isle 
of Wight, aged 66, Eliza, eldest daughter 
of R. Gahan, esq. of Gahan’s-town, Kil- 
kenny. : 

July 29. Harriett Eleanor, wife of 
Charles Sturgeon, esq. of Pond Head 
Lodge, Lyndhurst, and Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane. 

July 31. In the Isle of Wight, in his 
19th year, Ewan Robert Law, late of 
H. M.S. Seringapatam, second son of 
William John Law, esq. : 

Lately. At Portsea, Lieut. Benjamin 

Bleatham, R.N. (1809). He was found 
suspended by the neck ; verdict * Tempo- 
rary Insanity.” 
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July 22. At Cheshunt, aged 85, Sarah, 
widow of John Wakefield, esq. formerly 
of Gloucestershire. She has made the 
following bequests:—Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, 1500/.; London Missionary 
Society, 1000/.; London Hospital, 10007. ; 
and to each of the following, 500/.: St, 
Luke’s, Blind School (St. George’s-fields), 
British and Foreign Bible Society, Royal 
Jennerian Institution, Royal Humane 
Society, Marine Society, Asylum for 
Female Orphans, Foundling Hospital, 
St. Anne’s Society Schools, London 
Orphan Asylum, Poor Orpbans of Cler- 
gymen(St. John’s Wood), Seamen's Hos- 

ital, Refuge for the Destitute, St. 

homas’s Hospital, Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. 

Herrrorp. — At Caddington-hill, 
aged 76, John Pedley, esq. 

Aug. 5. At St. Alban’s, aged 28, Mr. 
John Piggott, solicitor, second son of the 
late Mr, Isaac Piggott, many years Town 
Clerk, 

Aug. 15. At Oak-hill, aged 23, Catha- 
rine Haughton, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Simon Haughton Clarke, Bart. 

Kent. — July 19. At Canterbury, 
aged 74, Mrs. Carter, relict of Dr. Carter. 

July 26. At Ramsgate, aged 47, Per- 
cival Lewis, esq. of Downton-house, 
Radnorshire. 

Aug. 2. At Herne Bay, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thos. Kelley, esq. of Brixton. 

Lancasuirne.—July 25. At High- 
field near Manchester, Laurence Brock 
Hollinshead, esq. justice of the peace for 
the hundred of Salford. 

July 27. At Swinton- 
ter, aged 46, the Rey. 
M‘Hall, D.C.L. 

Lately. At Liverpool, where she had 
resided for nearly a century, at the great 

e of one hundred and eleven, Mrs. Ann 

all. She vas born June 29, 1727; she 
possessed a communicative disposition to 
the close of life. 

Lincotn.—Aug. 10. At Brunting- 
thorpe rectory, aged 23, George Lionel 
Bridges Freeman, esq. B.A. of Caius 
college, Cambridge. 

MrvpLesex.—June 11. Hubert, aged 
nine years ; and on the 14th, Algernon, 
aged four years, sons of Hubert De 
Burgh, esq. of West Drayton. 

July 31. Elizabeth Palmer, wife of the 
Rev. James Cowe, Vicar of Sunbury. 

Aug. 2. At Entield, aged 89, Frances, 
relict of G. Capes, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Stanmore, Selina, wife of 
G. J. Pennington, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Hounslow, aged 93, Sarah, 
relict of the late D. Bureau, esq. of Wal- 
brook, 


rk, Manches- 
obt. Stephens 
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Aug. 12. At Enfield, aged 73, the 
relict of Thomas Scrafton, esq. 

Monmovutu.—July 24. At Chepstow, 
aged 80, William Morris, esq. 

Norrork.—June 15, At Heigham, 
aged 65, Frances, relict of James Reeve, 
esq. late of Halesworth. 

July 15. At the rectory, Southacre, 
aged 73, Thomas Ingle, esq. M.D. Fel- 
low of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge. 
He graduated B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790, 
M.D. 1797. 

Aug. |. At Ellingham Hall, aged 86, 
Philip Dykes, esq. formerly of Beccles, 

At Morley, aged 35, Emily-Mary- 
Swinfen, wife of the Rev. L. Cooper, of 
Empingham, Rutland. 

Nortsampton. — July 23. At the 
house of her brother-in-law S. Edwards, 
esq. of Long Buckby, aged 47, Eleanor- 
Martin, dau. of the late Charles Easton, 
esq. of Twickenham. 

July 24, At Peterborough, Louisa, wife 
of the Rev. Payne Edmunds, B.C.L, 
Rector of Theddlethorpe St. Helen's, 
co. Line., cousin to the Earl of Lindsey. 

Lately. At the rectory, Tiffield, aged 
28, James F'lesher, esq. youngest son of 
the late Rev. John Thomas Flesher, 
M.A. He was for nearly four years 
house surgeon to the Bucks Infirmary ; 
which situation he resigned about twelve 
months ago in consequence of illness. 

Aug. 14, At the house of her brother- 
in-law the Rev. J. Bateman, Guils- 
borough, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Joshua Wigley, D.D. Rector 
of Clipstone. 

NortHUMBERLAND.—Sept. 1. Aged 
38, Harriet, wife of G. C. Carpenter, 
esq. of Ford Cottage. 

Sept. 5. At Ewart-park, aged 91, 
Mrs. St. Paul. 

NotrinGHaM.—July 22. At Notting- 
ham, aged 61, Mr, Giles Balne, of Grace- 
church-st. printer, of the late firm of 
Gye and Balne. 

dug. 2. At Langford-hall, near New- 
ark, aged 51, James Haffenden, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Aug. 3. At Banbury, aged 
42, Thomas Brayne, esq. a much esteemed 
member of the medical profession. He 
held the office of Mayor of Banbury, in 
1830, at the time of the Swing riots, and 
at the great Reform contest in May 1831. 
For his conduct in office he received, 
from 180 inhabitants, an elegant piece of 
plate. 

SuropsHire.—July 31. At Shrews- 
bury, aged 50, Elizabeth, wife of Gen. 
Robert Phillips. 

Somerset.—May 20. At Bath, aged 
81, Catharine, widow of the late E. Daw- 
son, esq. of Castle Dawson, co. Derry. : 

May 24, At Bath, Sophia, wife of Sir 
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H. M. Mainwaring, Bart. of Peover 
Hall, Cheshire, and sister to the Viscount 
Combermere. She was the third dau. of 
Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton, Bart. by 
Frances, dau. and cob. of J. R. Staple- 
iton, esq. was married in 1803, and has 
left a numerous family. 

June 23. Maria, third dau. of Robert 
Curry, esq. of Demond Place, Bath, and 
niece of Rear-Admiral Curry, C.B. 
Stoke, 

July 26. At Bath, Ann-Elizabeth, 
relict of Daniel Bennett, esq. of Farring- 
don-house, Berks. 

July 29. At Frome, in his 85th year, 
George George, esq. 

Aug. 7. At Frome, at the residence of 
her son-in-law E. L. Olive, esq. aged 
61, Elizabeth, relict of T. Daniel, esq. 
of Bath. 

Aug. 9. At Weston-super-Mare, in 
his 14th year, George Emilius, eldest son 
of the Rev. Lord John Thynne. 

Surro_K.—May 13, At the house of 
his brother at Rougham, Capt. J. Garn- 
ham, Paymaster of the West Suffolk Mi- 
litia. 

May 18, At Chellsworth, Ann, relict 
of H. S. Pocklington, esq. of Tyrl- 
landwr-house, Glamorganshire. 

May 29. At Eye, aged 59, John Clout- 
ing, esq. Mayor of that borough. 

Aug. 6. At Combs, aged 32, Sarah- 
Ann, wife of the Rev. Richard Daniel, 
Rector of that _parisb. 

Surrey.—July 6. At Little Burgh, 
Banstead, aged 85, Sarah, relict of Chris- 
topher Buckle, esq. 

Aug. 5. At Farncomb, aged 81, Robt. 
Keeling, esq. late of Gibraltar. 

Sussex.—July 22. At Hastings, aged 
65, Mr. William Suttaby, of Stationers’- 
court, Ludgate-street, bookseller and 
pocket-book manufacturer, highly respect- 
ed. In all his transactions, which were 
multifarious and arduous, he never lost 
sight of the blessed hope of everlasting 
life as set before him in the Gospel. 

July 28. At Brighton, aged 74, Abra- 
ham Redwood, esq. of Dorset-place, St. 
Marylebone, and of Antigua. 

Aug. 6. At Belmont, East Hoathly, 
aged 52, Edward, eldest son of the late 
Archdeacon Raynes, of Lewes. 

Aug. 8. At Brighton, Ann-Georgina, 
wife of Richard Williams, esq. late of 
Corfu. 

Warwicx.—July 27. In her 70th 
year, Jane, wife of William Tibbits, esq. 
of Warwick. 

July 28. In his 44th year, Thomas- 
Peter Metcalfe More, esq. of Shottery, 
and of Barnborough-hall, Yorkshire. He 
was the only son of Thomas-Peter Met- 
calfe, esq. of Bath, by Teresa, dau, of 
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George Throckmorton, esq. nd-dau. 
of Sir Robert Throckmorton, Bart. He 


took the name and arms of More by royal 
sign-manual 24 June 1797; and was the 
lineal descendant and representative of 
the great Lord Chancellor (see the pedi- 
gree in Hunter’s South Yorkshire, vol. i. 
p. 376.). He has died unmarried ; his 
only sister is the wife of Charles Eyston,’ 


esq. 

, 18. At Crewkerne, 
suddenly, aged 74, Joseph Sparks, esq. 

Worcrster. — July 30. At Leigh 
rectory, aged 2, Mary Millicent, third 
dau. of the Rev. H. Somers Cocks. 

Aug. 10. At Malvern, aged 50, Leo- 
nora, wife of Isaac Nicholson, esq. of 
King’s Arms-yard, and Clapham-com- 
mon. 

Yorx.—Francis Marris, esq. of Round- 
hay, near Leeds; who has bequeathed 
to the fund for the relief of widows of 
Wesleyan ministers, 3,000/.; Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, 5007. ; Methodist 
Preachers’ Annuitant Society, 3002; 
Wesleyan Theological Institution, 2007. ; 
Bible Society, 200/.; Leeds Infirmary, 
200/.; Manchester Infir. 200/.; Man- 
chester Penitentiary, 1007. 

Aug. 13. At Ingleton, the widow of 
the Rev. Thomas Pooley, Vicar of Thorn. 
ton in Lonsdale, 

Wars.—May 29. In his 12th year, 
Samuel-John-Harley-Rodney, only son 
of the late Samuel Bevan, esq. of 
Tyuycwm, Radnorshire. 

May 30. At his seat, Llydiarde, co. 
Cardigan, aged 52, George Williams Par- 
ry, esq. 

Lately. At Cellws, Radnorshire, aged 
37, Evan Williams Davies, esq. 

July 22. Aged 34, Elisebeth- Ann, 
wife of John Griffith, esq. of Liwynduris, 
co. Cardigan, eldest dau. of the late James 
Brown, esq. of Purbrook, Hants. 

IRELAND.—July 22. Trevor Corry, 
esq. of Newry, late a magistrate, and 
deputy-lieutenant of the county of Down, 
but omitted by the Lord.Lieutenant in 
the new commission. 

Lately. Roland O’More, younger 
brother of G, O’More, of Cloghen Castle, 
deputy-lieutenant for the King’s county. 
When his body was taken for interment 
to the venerable ruins of Meelek Abbey, 
the bearers were obstructed at the en- 
trance to the cemetery by one of the 
Friars named Reynolds, who rushed upon 
the clergyman, and kicked the prayer- 
book out of his hands, declaring that no 
Protestant prayers should be read there, 
but was obliged to retreat. 

Aged 32, Peter Townshend de Bla- 
quiere, esq. nephew of Lord de Blaquiere, 
a prisoner in the Marshalsea, Mullingar, 
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He had been confined a year for 200/.'; 
and not having the means to discharge 
his debts, he sank into lowness of spirits, 
which ended in apoplexy. He retired 
from the 46th regiment some time ago. 

In Dublin, Major Conolly, late 34th 
regiment. 

In Dublin, Capt. J. D. Blundell, late 
of R. Art. 

ScotLanp.—July 21. At Cambel- 
town, aged 20, Alexander, only son of 
Col. Sir A. Anderson, C.B., K.T.S. 

July 28. At Warriston-house, near 
Edinburgh, aged 71, the widow of the 
celebrated philosopher, Dugald Stewart, 
who had survived her husband ten years. 
Mrs. Stewart was sister to the late Coun- 
tess Purgstall, the subject of Captain 
Hall’s ** Schloss Hainfeld,” and to Geo. 
Cranstoun, esq. advocate, now Lord 
Corehouse. She holds a high place among 
the authors of Scottish song. 

In Fifeshire, Joseph Friskin, at the age, 
as is believed, of 112 years. This re- 
markable person was an African negro, 
the son and prospective heir of a chief. 
He uniformly stated that he was 20 years 
of age when he came to this country. He 
was domestic servant to Lord Lovat in 
1745, and he gave a vivid description of 
the blockade of Edinburgh. He conti- 
nued with Lady Lovat after the execution 
of her husband, then became a cook on 
board ship, and escaped from the Royal 
George when ‘‘ brave Kempenfelt went 
down, with twice 500 men,” in 1782. He 
continued hale and vigorous until within 
a few months of his death, and his latter 
days were tended by the Makgills of 
Kemback, with whom he had lived as a 
domestic. 

At Forfar, Capt. Nash, h. p. 46th regt. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut. Carfrae, late 
Gth Royal Vet. Batt. 

Aug. 3. At Inverness, aged 43, H. 
Dixon, esq. of Astle, Cheshire. 

East Inpies.— At Bombay, Capt. 
Frederick M‘Gillivray, of the engineer 
corps. The Governor in Council has 
expressed his sense of the loss of an officer 
equally remarkable for his scientific ac- 

uirements, his acquaintance with prac- 
tical mechanics, and his devotion to the 
discharge of his public duties. 

March 16. On his passage from India 
to the Cape, Col. Wm. Coward Faith- 
full, C.B. 17th Native Infantry; a native 
of Winchester. He was recently named 
in the Gazette to the brevet rank of 
Major-General. He had resided forty 
years in India. 

April 25, At Benares, Major-General 
Clements Brown, C.B. Royal Artillery. 

Lately. At Bengal, Major Henry 
Andrews, 3rd light dragoons, 
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At Meerut, Bengal, Capt. Carmac, 3d 
regt. 

At Bombay, Lieut. English, 6th regt. 

At the Cape of Good enn, on pas- 
sage from Ceylon, Major Ricketts, 58th 
regt. 

West Inpies.—June 1. At Boteau, 
Dominica, aged 18, H. S. Elwin, eldest 
son of the Rev. T. H.- Elwin, of East 
Barnet, Herts. 

Aged 26, John Ford, esq. late of St. 
Petersburgh. With others, on board the 
sloop Careb, he met with his untimely 
end by the upsetting of the vessel off the 
island of St. Croix. 

Drowned at Bermuda, Lieut. Borton, 
30th regt. 

Drowned off St. Domingo, Lieut. 
Fraser, 56th regt. 

At the Havannah, Lieut. Winn, Ist 
West India regt. 

At Barbadoes, Lieut. Carew, lst West 
India regt. 

Asroav.— April 3. At St. Jago de 
Cuba, Dr. Antomarchi, the physician who 
followed Napoleon to St. Helena, and 
remained with him while he lived. Dr. A, 
arrived about three years since at New 
Orleans, from France, and afterwards 
travelled through Mexico. On his return 
to the United States he stopped at St. 
Jago de Cuba, to visit some relatives, 
where he fell a victim to the yellow fever. 

April 14. Drowned, off Bona, near 
Tunis, aged 26, the Hon. Graham Ha 
St. Vincent de Ros Kinnaird, Lieut.R.N. 
commanding her Majesty’s brig Rapid; 
brother to Lord Kinnaird. He was the 
second son of Charles 8th and late 
Lord Kinnaird, by Lady Olivia Letitia 
FitzGerald, sister to the present Duke of 
Leinster. This very promising young 
officer had, under circumstances of consi- 
derable difficulty and danger, saved the 
lives of all his crew, when his ship was 
stranded on the coast of Tunis; and was 
unfortunately drowned by his boat upset- 
ting in a heavy surf, when taking measures 
for getting her again on float. He had 
served for three years and a half in H. 
M. S. Despatch, the two last as First 
Lieutenant ; and his merits had been 
noticed by the Commanders-in-chief Sir 
J. Rowley and Sir R. Stopford. 

May 20. At Paris, Sir John Archi- 
bald Drummond Stewart, of Grantuliyand 
Logiealmond, co. Perth, the 6th Bart. 
He was the son and heir of Sir George 
Stewart, by Catharine dau. of John Drum- 
mond, of Logiealmond, esq. und succeeded 
to the title in 1837. He married, in 1832, 
Lady Jane Stewart, eldest dau. of the 
Earl of Moray; but, leaving no issue, is 
succeeded in his title by his next brother 
Capt, William Stewart, 
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May 29. Off Prince’s Island, Coast 
of Africa, Lieut. William Dickey, R.N. 
commanding her Majesty’s brigantine 
Waterwitch. 

June 15. At Florence, Mademoiselle 
Blasis, an eminent vocalist. 

June 21. At Alexandria, on his way 
home from Bombay, W. Grant, esq. As- 
sistant Surgeon of her Majesty’s 4th Light 
Dragoons, only son of the late Col. L. 
Grant, of Auchernick, Strathspey, N.B. 

June 26. At Salamis, aged 16, Mr. 
William F. Innes, midshipman of her 
Majesty's ship Bellerophon. 

July 3. At Stamford, Upper Canada, 
in his 70th year, William Stewart, esq. 
late of Hammersmith, and of Inver- 
keithing, N. B. 
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July 10. At Coblentz, Catharine, wife 
of Capt. Robe, of Upper Grosvenor-st. 

July 14. At Paris, aged 58, Benjamin 
Lester Lester, esq. for 26 years (1809 to 
1815) the Representative of Poole in Par- 
liament, during which time his atten- 
tion to the interests of the town was such 
as to secure for him the respect of all par- 
ties. In politics he was a consistent and 
liberal Whig. 

July 22. At Paris, David Burges, esq. 
of Leamington, late Capt. 1st Battalion 
Rifle Brigade. 

July 24. At St. Germain-en-Laye, 
Harry Mount, esq. 

July 26. At his country seat at Bern- 
storff, near Copenhagen, aged 78, Chris- 
topher MacEvoy, esq. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, 











from July 31 to Aug. 21, 1838. 











Christened. Buried. 2and 5 90{50 and 60 65 
Males 469 1000 Males 442.2 Al 5 and 10 35|60 and 70 92 
Females 531 Females 429 §¢ 2. 10 and 20 35|70 and 80 45 

2 *)20 and 30 61] 80 and 90 25 
Whereof have died under two years old...234 63 § 30 and 40 92/90 and 100 1 
40 and 50 96 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Aug. 24. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
@ €@f «djs &aie d@ftse djs 
7 5 | 32 81/23 2136 8/38 4435 8 
PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Aug. 27. 
Kent Bags........0+ ..31. 10s. to 41. 10s. | Farnham (seconds) Ol Os. to OL Os. 
BUSBOK, » occooecccssaves Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets ...... 4l. 15s. to 6l. 6s. 
Farnham (fine)... ....62 Os. to 87. Os. | Sussex ..... ...sesees 31. 15s. to 40. lds. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Aug. 25. 
Smithfield, Hay, 5/. 5s. to 5/. 15s,—Straw, 2/. 2s. to 2. 5s.— Clover, 51. 15s. to 62. 6s. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Beeb. r.srecccsccscccceeeedte 4d. to 4a, dd. ¢ Lamb..........cccrccceees 4s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. 
Mutton. 138 8d. to 4s. 8d Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 24. 

Verh. wrsrrecese ceccccees 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. eee 722 Calves 420 
PORK cascsccecccesccccest. Od. to Se. Of. Sheep & Lambs 9,600 Pigs 480 





COAL MARKET, Aug. 27. 


Walls Ends, from 19s. Od. to 23s. 9d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 17s. Od. to 25s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s. 3d, 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 











PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 221.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 80. —— Grand Junction, 


.-——Kennet and Avon, 264. ——Leeds and Liverpool, 670. 
—Rochdale, 104.——London Dock Stock, 60.——St. Katharine’s, 106. 


and West India, 108.—— Live: 
tion Water Works, 62.—— 





Regent's, 16}. 
East 





1 and Manchester Railway, 200.——Grand Junc- 
est Middlesex, 95. 
Guardian, 35}.——Hope, 53.—— Chartered Gas, 544. 





Globe Insurance, 143}. 
Imperial Gas, 493,— 








Phenix Gas, 223.—— Independent Gas, 48.—General United Gas, 29.—— Canada 
Land Company, 29.——Reversionary Interest, 133. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrann, » 
From July 26, to August 25, 1838, both inclusive. 






























































































































































Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
Y e - |-4 eo } 
sal8Z| [82] ¢ 34[82) ¢ Ez] & 
mS iS 5 S3i| 3 | Weather. | © S/55/.2 [Se] 3 | Weather. 
Aa\os|* 84] 4 Ra los| = EA! 
July} ° | ° | ° diin. pts. Aug.| ° | ° | ° Jin. pts. 
26 | 60 | 66 | 58 |/29, 90 |cloudy, rain | 11 | 67 | 73 | 66 | 30, 06 |fair, cloudy 
27 | 60 | 68 | 56 , 78 |do. fair 12 | 66 | 75 | 67 || ,08 |do. 
28 | 59 | 67 | 56 78 |do. do. rain || 13 | 64 | 74 | 64 || , 08 ido: 
29 | 61 | 68 | 50 » 59 |do.do.do. 14 | 62 | 69 | 59 ||, 20 {do. 
30 | 58 | 60 | 54 » 66 |do.do.do. 15 | 60 | 68 | 57 || , 13 |cloudy 
31 | 60 | 70 | 58 ||, 85 |fair 16 | 64 | 71 | 57 ||, 08 |fair, cloudy 
A. 1] 61 | 71 | 60 ||30, 00 |do.cldy.rain || -17 | 58 | 61 | 58} , 15 [cloudy, rain 
2 | 65 | 68 | 60 |/29, 80 |rain 18 | 64 | 71 | 60 | , 20 jfair, cloudy 
3 | 64 | 71 | 64 , 70 |cloudy, fair || 19 | 67 | 74 | 58 | 29, 90 ido. rain 
4] 65 | 71 | 62 , 64 ldo. rain 20 | 62 | 70 | 61 , 75 |do. cloudy 
5 | 62 | 70 |; 60 » 54 |fair, do. 21 | 61 | 69 | 56 ||, 37 |cloudy, rain 
6 | 64 | 67 | 58 » 00 |jdo. do. 22 | 57 | 64 | 57 , 20 |do.do.wndy 
7 | 62 | 65 | 56 || , 70 |cloudy 23 | 59 | 65 | 59 | , 50 /fair, windy 
8 | 58 | 67 | 54 |/30, 00 |fair 24) 61)65| 55] , 93 do. cloudy 
9 | 62 | 69 | 60 || , 15 |do. cloudy 25 | 58 | 61 | 58 | 30, 02 jdo. rain 
10 | 64 | 74 64 |) , 05/do. do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28 to August 28, 1838, both inclusive. 
sit |dsle. ie (esl € | lglg. 3 
2/2/3838 | 34 SyP8| 2S lees dled| 2 | ex pins 
| @ = & i.2ln Ss] On |B Sl Sle sires roa] —* 
“l|4)/ 53 135 |2R/83| 28 Yel ssnisg P £1000. 
> g mo Fas) —_ fa Siz els A | 
| ed oe s1Oc|2 s 
m} A | on Cn a) “ = 
282063! 944 | 94 |—|102] 1013 | 15 2643] 74pm. | 72 74 pm. 
301206} 944 | 933 |——101g| 1014 | 15 265 | 74pm. | 72 74 pm. 
31|——|_ 943 93% |101§|1013) 101 153} 923 74.73 pm.) 71 73 pm. 
112074 944 | 93g |102 |1013| 1014 | 15 1053/2643) 75pm. | 72 74 pm. 
21907 | 944 | 934 |——l1013| 1014] 15 2644) 74pm. | 73 75 pm. 
2073} 943 | 933 |——\101z| 1014 | 15: 2644175 77 pm.| 73 76 pm. 
—| 943 | 933 |——l101g| 1014 | 15 —|264 |77 76 pm.| 75 77 pm. 
—| 94§ | 933 |——101g| old | 153 2644177 78 pm.| 75 77 pm. 
7/2073| 944 | 93% |1013)101g| 101% | 15 76 78 pm.| 75 77 pm. 
2074| 944 94 |——|102 | 1014] 15 265 78 pm. 
2074| 943 | 944 |——{1024] 101g | 154;— 78 76 pm. 
10,2073) 94§ | 94 |—102 | 1013 | 15; 265 78 76 pm. 
11—| 943 | 94g |1013/102 | 1015 | 15 265 | 78pm. | 76 78 pm. 
132083] 94g | 944 |——/1024| 1014 923 76 78 pm. 
14,2083] 95 | 944 |—|102§] 1013 | 154, 92g, -—|2653|78 76 pm.| 75 77 pm. 
152083) 95 | 94g |102%/102%, 101g | 15 265 | 78pm. | 77 75 pm. 
16,208 944 |——!1024| 1014 | 153] 923——/265 |76 73 pm.| 76 73 pm. 
172073] 944 | 944 |—|1024] 1014 | 15 73 75 pm.| 75 72 pm. 
18.208 | 94g —1024} 101} | 25 74 72 pm. 
2083} 94g | 944 —|1024] 101g | 15: 75 pm. | 74 72 pm. 
21/2084) 95 944 |1024/102§) 101g | 15: 7573pm.| 72 pm. 
9219083! 95 | 94g [1023/1023 101 | 15§| 923 75pm. | 72 74 pm. 
2073, 95 | 944 |——(102g| 101g | 15; 265 |75 73 pm.| 72 74 pm. 
24,2084) 95 944 |——/102§) 101g | 15 72 74 pm. 
25,2073| 95 944 \——/1023| 1013 | 15; 2644/72 74 pm.| 72 74 pm. 
27;2074| 95 | 944 |—/102§] 1013 | 15 74pm. | 7274 pm. 
28,2083) 95 94% |}——'1023| 1013 | 15; 265 |72'74pm.| 72 74 pm. 
































J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Gooptuck, and ARNULL, 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PABLIAMENT-STREET. 





